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Art. I. The Life of John Knox, containing Illustrations of the 
History of the Reformation in Scotland; with Biographical 
Notices of the Principal Reformers, and Sketches of the Pro- 
gress of Literature in Scotland, during a great part of the 
Sixteenth Century. To which is subjoined an Appendix, con- 
sisting of Letters and other Papers, never before published. 
3y Thomas M‘Crie, Minister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. 
8vo. pp. 580. Edinburgh and London, 1812. 


"BEBE is a kind of luck, we think, in the inheritance of fame, 

as well as of more substantial possessions. In the history 
of great transactions, there are always some fortunate names 
that come instantly to the lips of all the world, and stick close 
to the slightest and most popular recollections of the event ;— 
while others, at least as well entitled to that distinction, are left 
without honour or notoriety. But this is by no means the worst 
of Fortune’s caprices in the distribution of historical glory. It 
is a case at least as common, that where some great benefit has 
been conferred on society by the joint efforts of many, some, 
who have had but a light share of the labour, run away with 
all the praise ; while the chief agents, by whose spirit and zeal 
the victory was hardly won, get little more than the blame which 
human infirmity has made inseparable from all human exer- 
tions,—and are left to answer for whatever excesses and imper- 
fections an ungrateful posterity may discover or imagine in their 
proceedings. 

Among the many who have suflered by this partiality of for- 
tune, we scarcely know any one to whom harder measure has 
been dealt, than the eminent person who is the subject of the 
work before us. In the reformed island of Great Britain, ne 
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honours now wait on the memory of the greatest of the British 
reformers: And, even among us zealous Presbyterians of the 
North, the name of Knox, to whom our Presbyterian Church 
is indebted, not merely for its establishment, buat its existence, 
is oftener remembered for reproach than for veneration :—and 
his apostolical zeal and sanctity, his heroic courage, his learning, 
talents and accomplishments, are all coldly forgotten,—w hile a 
thousand tongues are still ready to pour out their censure or de- 
rision of his fierceness, his ambition, and his bigotry. Some 
part of this injustice we must probably be content to ascribe to 
the fatality to which we have already made reference ; but some 
part at least seems to.admit of a better explanation. 

The Steuarts, from the time of King Charles to the very end 
of the dynasty, were no great enemics to Popery, and held 
Calvinism in mortal abhorrence ;—in the last of which propensi- 
ties, they were cordially seconded by the great, rich, learned 
and polished part of the kingdom to which they had transferred 
their residence. Calumnies and contumelies of all kinds were 
accordingly poured from high quarters, and for a long course of 
time, upon all persons of this persuasion ; and no ordinary share 
of odium was consequently accumulated on the head of the great 
apostle and champion of the cause. [ven after Presby terianisin 
obtained a legal establishment at the Revolution, a good deal of 
this feeling coutinued to prevail in the court and ‘the country 
of England; and the Northern part of the island was partly 
despised, and partly commiserated, as being condemned to per- 
petual gloom, discord and inelegance, by the prevalence of 
those austere and illiberal docrines, which had been so long im- 
puted to John Knox and his followers. While there was little 
intercourse between the kingdoms, and they continued sub- 
stantially divided in manners and character, as well as in name 
and in laws, this scorn and antipathy was not felt as a great 
misfortune ;—and we went on, thankfully enjo ing our reli- 
gion, and satisfied with our att: unments, without troubling 
ourselves very much about the opinion of our neighbours. 
But when, in the course of time, the two nations came to 
be more thoroughly intermingled —when our gentry aimed 
at rivalling the elegance and civility of the South ;—and, a- 
bove all, when our writers aspired to a participation in their 
literary honours, it seems to have been thought prudent to 
soften this cause of repulsion, not merely by representing our 
modern presbyterianism as a very mitigated form of the old 
distemper, but by admitting, in a great measure, the justice 
of the charges that had been brought against its original 
founders. Despairing, as it would appear, to conciliate the fa- 
vour of our English brethren to the spirit and the doctrines which 
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they had reprobated so violently in the person of Knox and his 
associates, it was thought wiser to ward off the blow from our- 
selves, by giving up those victims to their doom, and assent- 
ing, somewhat too readily, to the sentence by which they were 
condemned.—To deliver ourselves, in short, from the imputa- 
tions of bigotry aud intolerance, we have contracted the habit 
of allowing their justice, when directed against the founders of 
our national establishment; and are so anxious to show that 
Presbyterians of the present day can be liberal and temperate, 
that we do not scruple to renounce all pretensions of this kind 
for their great predecessors. 

This, no doubt, is the chief cause of the prejudices that still sub- 

sist with regard to the character of our reformer, and of the de- 
sertion of that cause even by those who have adopted his scheme 
of reformation. ‘Two other circumstances, however, have con- 
tributed in no inconsiderable degree to the same end ;—one is, 
his supposed rudeness and personal hostility to the unfortunate 
princess who then swayed the sceptre of his native country; and 
whose cruel sufferings, and celebrated beauty, seem not only to 
have effaced all sense of her crimes from the mind of the public, 
bat have actially called forth, at the distance of two hundred 
years, the zeal and chivalrous defiance of a more enthusiastic 
and of champions, than ever were mustered for her defence in 
her lifetime. So high indced has this spirit been raised, by the 
eloquence of some of her advocates, and the general softening of 
her modern historians, that, among ordinary readers of the 
story of those times, we really believe that many more will be 
found who hate and abuse Knox for having made Mary weep 
in the issue of some of their conferences, than revere or ap- 
plaud him as the deliverer of his country from the ignominious 
bondage of Catholic superstition. The other circumstance 
which has contributed to defraud Knox of the popularity he 
had so dearly earned, is the persuasion, that it was by his ad- 
vice and instigation that the cathedrais, and other splendid re- 
ligious buildings, were thrown down throughout the country, 
and all the visible accompaniments of devotion reduced not on- 
ly to great simplicity, but to the most sordid meanness. The 
justice of the imputation shall be examined hereafter ;—at pres 
sent, it is seal to observe, that it seems an extraordinary 
reason for withholding his due honour from a reformer of reli- 
gion, that he had not a proper regard for the productions of the 
fine arts. 

Irom these, or from other causes, however, it seems to be 
undeniable, that the prevailing opinion about John Knox, even 
in this country, has come to be, that he was a fierce and 
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gloomy bigot, equally a foe to polite learning, and innocent en- 
joyment ; and that, not satisfied with exposing the abuses of 
the Romish superstitions, he laboured to substitute for the ra- 
tional religion and regulated worship of enlightened men, the 
ardent and unrectified spirit of vulgar enthusiasm, dashed with 
dreams of spiritual and political independence, and all the im- 
practicabilities of the earthly kingdom of the saints. 

How unfair, and how marvellously incorrect these representa- 
tions are, may be learned from the perusal of the book before us ; 
—a work which has afforded us more amusement and more in- 
struction, than any thing we ever read upon the subject ; and 
which, independent of its theological merits, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce by far the best piece of history which has appear- 
ed since the commencement of our critical career. It is ex- 
tremely accurate, learned, and concise, and at the same time, 
very full of spirit and animation ;—exhibiting, as it appears to us, 
a rare union of the patient research and sober judgment which 
characterize the more laborious class of historians, with the 
boldness of thinking and force of imagination which is sometimes 
substituted in their place. It affords us very great pleasure to 
bear this public testimony to the merits of a writer who has been 
hitherto unknown, we iiss to the literary world either of 
this or the neighbouring cqnntry ;—of whom, or of whose exist- 
ence at least, though residing in the same city with ourselves, 
it never was our fortune to have heard till his volume was put 
into our hands; and who in his first emergence from the hum- 
ble obscurity in which he has pursyed the studies and performed 
the duties of his profession, has presented the world with a work, 
which may put so many of his contemporaries to the blush, for 
the big promises they ‘toe broken, and the vast opportunities 
they have neglected. Besides the printed histories and tracts, 
relating to the period under discussion, the author had the pe- 
culiar advantage of possessing a large collection of Knox’s let- 
ters; and he also consulted, most laboriously, the manuscript 
histories and collections of Calderwood, Row, and Wodrow, 
besides a great multitude of other manuscripts in the Advocates’ 
Library, or in possession of the Church of Scotland. We 
shall now endeavour to present our readers with a short view of 
what has appeared to us most interesting in this valuable publi- 
cation,—with such slight observations as it has suggested. 

John Knox—or, as some of his contemporaries, with a lau- 
dable love of consonants, and dread of capitals, are pleased to 
write it, ¢ johanne kmnoxxe ’—was born at Haddington, or at 
Gifford, in East Lothian, in 1505, of respectable, and even o- 
pulent parents, who efter having him initiated in the elements 
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of learning at the pe school of Haddington, sent him ta 
prosecute his studies at the University of St Andrews, in the 
year 1524; where he became acquainted with al] the mysteries of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and School divinity. Greek was 
not taught at that time in any Scotish University; the first 
public school for it having been established at Montrose in 1534, 
under the patronage of Erskine of Dun. Hebrew was not taught 
till after the establishment of the Reformation in 1560, when 
John Row, the Protestant minister of Perth, appears to have 
opened a class for it—Those two languages Knox afterwards ac- 
quired during his residence on the Continent. At St Andrews, 
however, he became so great a proficient in the dialectic art, 
that soon after obtaining the degree of Master, he was allowed 
to teach a class of philosophy under the regular regent ; and 
was advanced to priest’s orders, and ordained, before he had 
attained the regular age for that dignity. About the year 1532, 
the study of St Jerome and St Augustine led him to the dili- 
gent perusal of the Scriptures; and the simple language of 
truth recommended itself so powerfully to his manly understand- 
ing, that, from that time forward, he renounced the study of 
Scholastic divinity, and began to call in question the authority 
of those teachers whom he had been hitherto contented to follow: 
Upon looking abroad, indeed, beyond the cloisters of his col- 
lege, he beheld a scene of corruption that might have roused 
a feebler spirit to call in question the principles from which it 
had proceeded. 

The Popery which prevailed before the Reformation, was a 
very different sort of thing from that which now prevails in the 
countries which have retained it ; and the religion and practice 
of those who most abhor the Protestants, have been purified and 
reformed by their example, in a degree which makes their further 
reformation a matter of comparative indifference.—Before enter- 
ing upon his account of Knox’s labours in this cause, Mr M‘Crie 
has presented his readers with a sketch of the actual state of 
religion in Scotland at that period, which we do think entitled 
to the serious consideration of those who may be inclined to 
doubt whether our deliverance was worth the heavy price which 
our ancestors were compelled to pay for it. As a fair specimen 
of the style and matter of the book, we extract a part of this 
summary. 

‘ The corruptions by which the Christian religion was universally 
depraved before the Reformation, had grown to a greater height in 
Scotland, than in any other nation within the pale of the Western 
church. Superstition and religious imposture, in their grossest 
forms, gained an easy admission among a rude and ignorant people, 
By means of these, the elergy attained to an exorbitant degree of 
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opulence and power ; which were accompanied, as they always have 
been, with the corruption of their order, and of the whole system 
of religion. 

‘ The full half of the wealth of the nation belonged to the clergy ; 
and the greater part of this was in the hands of a few of their num- 
ber, who had the command of the whole body. Avarice, ambition, 
and the love of secular pomp, reigned among the superior orders. 
Bishops and Abbots rivalled the first nobility in magnificence, and 
preceded them in honours: they were Privy-Counsellors and Lords 
of Session, as well as of Parliament, and had long engrossed the 
principal offices of state. A vacant bishopric or abbacy called forth 
powerful competitors, who contended for it as for a principality or 

etty kingdom ; it was obtained by similar arts, and not infrequent- 
hy taken possession of by tlie same weapons, Inferior bencfices were 
openly put to sale, or bestowed on the illiterate and unworthy mi- 
nions of courtiers; on dice-players, strolling-bards, and the bas- 
tards of bishops. Pluralities were multiplied without bounds, and 
benefices given in commendam were kept vacant, during the life of 
the commendatory, sometimes during several lives, to the depriva- 
tion of extensive parishes of all provision of religious service ; if a 
deprivation it could be called, at a time when the cure of souls was 
no longer regarded as attached to livings, originally endowed for 
this purpose. ‘There was not such a thing known as for a bishop to 
preach ; indeed, I scarce recollect a single instance of it, mention- 
ed in history, from the erection of the regular Scotish Episcopate, 
down to the period of the Reformation, * The practice was even 
gone into desuetude among all the secular clergy, and was wholly 
devolved on the mendicant monks, who employed it for the most 
mercenary purposcs. 

* The lives of the clergy, exempted from secular jurisdiction, and 
sorrupted by wealth and idleness, were become a scandal to reli- 
gion, and an outrage on decency. While they professed chastity, 
and prohibited, under the severest penalties, any of the ecclesias- 
tical order from contracting lawful wedlock, the bishops set the 
example of the most shameless profligacy before the inferior clergy ; 
avowedly kept their harlots ; provided their natural sons with bene- 
fices ; and gave their daughters in marriage to the sons of the no- 
bility and principal gentry ; many of whom were so mean as to con- 

* “One exception occurs, and must not be omitted. When George 
Wishart was preaching in Ayr, Dunbar, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
took possession of the pulpit, in order to exclude the reformer. 
Some of Wishart’s more zealous hearers would have dispossessed 
the bishop, but the reformer would not suffer them, \“ The bishope 
preichit to his jackmen, and to sum auld boisses of the toun, The 
soum of all his sermone was, They sey, we sould preiche: Quhy not ? 
Better lait thrive nor nevir thryce. Had us still for your bischope, and 
wwe sall provyde Letter the nict tyme.” Kuox, Historie, p. 44. 
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faminate the blood of their families by such base alliances, for the 
sake of the rich dowries which they brought. + 

‘ Through the blind devotion and munificence of princes and 
nobles, monasteries, those nurseries of superstition and idleness, 
had greatly multiplied in the nation ; and though they had univer- 
sally degenerated, and were notoriously become the haunts of lewd- 
ness and debauchery, it was deemed impious and sacrilegious to re- 
duce their number, abridge their privileges, or alienate their funds. 

* The ignorance of the clergy respecting religion was as gross as 
the dissoluteness of their morals. Even bishops were not ashamed 
to confess that they were unacquainted with the canon of their faith, 
and had never read any part of the sacred scriptures, except what 
they met with in their missals.’—* Of the doctrine of Christianity, 
scarce any thing remained but the name. Instead of being directed 
to offer up their adorations to one God, the people were taught to 
to divide them among an innumerable company of inferior objects. 
A plurality of mediators shared the honour of procuring the divine 
favour, with the “ One Mediator between God and man;” and 
more petitions were presented to the Virgin Mary and other saints, 
than to “ Him whom the Father heareth always. ’’—* It is difficult 
for us to conceive how empty, ridiculous, and wretched those ha- 
rangues were, which the monks delivered for sermons. Legendary 
tales concerning the founder of some religious order, his wonderful 
sanctity, the miracles which he performed, his combats with the de- 
vil, his watchings, fastings, flagellations; the virtues of holy water, 
chrism, crossing, and exorcism; the horrors of purgatory, with the 
numbers released from it by the intercession of some powerful saint ; 
these, with low jests, table-talk, and fireside scandal, formed the fa- 
vourite topics of these preachers, and were served up to the people 
instead of the pure, solid, and sublime doctrines of the Bible.’ 
p. 14—21. 

Such a state of things could not well be contemplated with- 
out an eager and violent desire for reformation ; and accord- 
ingly, we find, that so early as 1525 the writings of ‘Luther had 
found their way into this distant country, and had produced 
such an effect as to give an alarm to the clergy, there being a 
special act of Parliament in that year against the importation 
of any such writings into Scotland,—* akingdom,’ it is said, 
* which had alwaies bene clene of all sic filth and vice.’ In 








+ ‘ The truth is registered in the acts of Parliament; in the decrees 
of their own councils, (Wilkin. Concil. tom. 4. p. 46-60. Keith’s 
Hist. pref. 11.) ; in the records of legitiniation, (Lord Hailes, ut 
supra, p. 249, 250.); and in the confessions of their own writers, 
{Kennedy and Winget, apud Keith, Append. 202, 205-7. Lesley, Hist. 
232. Father Alexander Baillie’s True information of the Unhallow- 
ed Offspring, &c. of our Seotish-Calvinian Gospel, p. 15,16. Wirtz» 
burgh, anno 1628.) ’ 
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1528, Patrick Hamilton, a youth of noble family, was burnt 
at the stake for his attachment to these new doctrines; and 
before 1540, the Earls of Glencairn and Errol, the Lords 
Ruthven and Kilmaurs, Sir David Lindsay, Sir James Sandi- 
lands, and a great multitude of other persons of respectability, 
had made open profession of the same dangerous faith. The 
narrowly escaped, indeed, the fate of their predecessor: For 
it is established by undoubted authority, that their names were 
put into a list of proscription by the clergy, and more than one 
earnest application made to James V. for a warrant to cut them 
off ;—a suit in which, there is every reason to believe, they 
would have been ultimately successful, had it not been for the 
disaster which suddenly put an end to the life of that unhappy 
monarch. 

When Knox turned towards the reformed faith, therefore, 
about the year 1540, he was in no want either of associates to 
countenance, or guides to confirm him in his career; and Mr 
MacCrie has commemorated, with much zeal and discrimination, 
the characters of the different pastors and learned men who had, 
at this early period, embraced the’ same principles. The most 
eminent of these, undoubtedly,’ was George Wishart, who had 
formerly been driven into exile by Cardinal Beaton, for teaching 
the Greek testament at Montrose; and was now earning that 
crown of martyrdom which he so soon afterwards received, by 
a course of zealous preaching through the different counties of 
Scotland. _ From this eminent person, Knox might not only have 
acquired all the intrepidity and heroic constancy for which he 
was afterwards so remarkable, but the courtesy and meekness in 
which he is supposed to have been deficient. * © After narrowly 





* We cannot resist transcribing the following simple and graphic 
account of this distinguished person as he appeared at Cambridge 
during his banishment from his native country.—It is contained in a 
letter (preserved by Fox) from one of his pupils in that seminary. 
* About the yeare of our Lord, a thousand, five hundreth, thirty 
and three, there was, in the university of Cambridge, one Maister 
George Wischart, commonly called. Maister George of Bennet’s 
Colledge, who was a tall man, polde headed, ‘and on the same a 
round French cap of the best. . Judged of melancholye complexion 
by his physiognomie, black haired, long bearded, comely of perso- 
nage, well spoken after his country of Scotland, courteous, lowly, 
lovely, glad to teach, desirous to learne, and was well travailed. 
Having on him for his habit or clothing never but a mantell frieze 
gowne to the shoes, a black Millian fustian dublet, and plain black 
hosen, course new canvasse for his shirtes, and white falling bandes 

Renae and 
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escaping the vengeance of the same zealous prelate, Knox ap- 
pears to have resided for some time in the family of Douglas of 
Long Niddrie, where he privately instructed a small congrega- 
tion who adhered to him. Even in this retreat, however, he 
had to undergo the persecution of Cardinal Beaton ; and would, 
probably, have shared the fate of the other enemies of that san- 
guinary + priest, had not the land been delivered from him by 
the act of a few desperate men, who seized by force upon his 
castle of St Andrews, and put him to death in May 1546. 
Knox, certainly, had no participation in this act of irregular 
and disorderly vengeance: but there can be no doubt that he 
justified it in his discourses; holding, with Col. Titus, and the 
illustrious ¢yrannicides of antiquity, that flagrant delinquents, 
when protected by the perversion of legal authority, may law- 
fully be put to death by private individuals. 

‘he castle of St Andrews was retained by those who had 
done this act of questionable justice on its master, and soon be- 
came the only safe place in which those who dissented from his 
belief could assemble. Knox accordingly, along with Sir David 
Lindsey, John Rough the preacher, and several others, retired 
to that sanctuary in 1547, where he assisted Rough in adminis- 





and cuffes at the hands. All the which apparell he gave to the 
poore, some weekly, some monethly, some quarterly, as he liked; 
saving his Frenche cappe, which he kept the whole yeare of my be- 
ing with him. He was a man modest, temperate, fearing God, hat- 
ing Goyetousnesse: for his charitie had never ende, night, noone, 
nor daye. He forbare one meale, one day in four for the most part, 
except something to comfort nature-—Hee lay hard upon a pouffe 
of straw, course new canvasse sheetes, which, when he changed, he 
gave away. He had commonly by his bedside a tubbe of water, in 
the which (his people being in bed, the candle put out, and all quiet) 
hee used to bathe himselfi—He taught with great modestie and 
gravitic.” p. 32—34, 


+ Such was his holy zeal for all the ordinances of the Catholie 
faith, that in his progress through the kingdom with the Governor, 
he had recently instigated him “ to hang (at Perth) four honest men, 
for eating of a goose on Friday; and to drown a young woman, be- 
cause she refused to pray to our lady in her birth.’ Pitscottie, 188 
Knox says, that the woman “ having a soucking babe upoun hir 
briest, was drounit.”’ Historie, 40. Petrie’s History of the Church 
of Scotland, part ii. p. 182.—Such was the man whose death a liv- - 
ing author is pleased to describe ‘‘ as the foulest crime which ever 
stained a country; ”’ and more atrocious, of course, than the murder 
of Henry IV, or the Prince of Orange. Chalmers’s Lindsay, Vol. I. 
p- 34. , 
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tering spiritual consolation to the refugee congregation. ‘Such 
was his success in the dischar ge of those duties, that it was re- 
solved to give him a public call, to take upon him the office of 
their minister ;—a proposition which he received with a degree 
of emotion certainly very little to be expected from the stern 
and assuming nature that has been so often imputed to him. 
When Rough, in the name of the whole congregation, solemn- 
ly charged him to undertake the sacred office to which they 
unanimously called him, Knox rose, in a state of great agitation, 
and, after a vain attempt to address them, burst into a flood of 
tears, and rushed out of the assembly,—remaining secluded in 
his chamber for many days, in continnal prayer aud humiliation. 
He did not, however, decline the task which was thus i imposed 
upon him ; but began to preach with great fervour and freedom 
against the abuses of Popery ; and, being called to answer for 
certain points of his doctrine before the sub-prior, he defended 
his positions with so much skill, learning, and address, that the 
papists would never afierwards run the risk of a public disputa- 
tion. 

Other weapons, however, were about to be employed for 
the suppression of this dangerous heresy. In June 1547, a 
French ficet invested the castle of St Andrews by sea, while the 
governor attacked it by land, and, alter a brave resistance, its 
garrison was forced to surrender. Their courage, however, had 
procured for them an honourable capitulation ; and it was stipu- 
Jated that they should be conveyed to any country they might ap- 
olnt,—and set § safely at liberty. But the capitulation, was vio- 
aa on the instigation of the Scottish prelates. ‘They were all 
kept prisoners of war; and Knox, in particular, was chained a- 
board the French galley s, and re duecd to the most miserable state 
of captivity. Sickness soon came to aggravate his calamities; but 
nothing could break his unconquerable spirit, or subdue in him 
that heroic confidence in his own high destination, by which he 
was uniformly supported. He spent his time in exhorting and 
instructing his fellow prisoners, in reproving their despondency, 
and in debating with such of the priests and friars as curiosity 
brought, from time to time, to his galley. In summer 1548, 
the fleet was again sent to cruize off the eastern coast of Scot- 
land; and one day, when they were becalmed off the city of 
St Andrews, one of his fellow prisoners called upon Knox, who, 
overcome with toil and sickness, had laid himself down on the 
benches to look up, and see whether he knew the spires and 
turrets before them. The fervent minister looked up, and an- 
swered, in that prophetic spirit of holy confidence and sublime 
resolution, which rarely fails to realize its own predictions: * Yes, 
I know them well; I sce the steeple of that place where Ged 
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© first opened my mouth in public to his glory! And I am fully 
‘ persuaded, how weak soever I now appear, that I shall not 
* depart this life, till my tongue shall again glorify him in the 
‘ same place.’ After a dreary captivity of nineteen months, he 
was liberated, it cannot now be ascertained in what manner ; 
and instantly repaired to England, where Archbishop Cranmer, 
under the auspices of the minor King Edward VI, was exerting 
himself with judicious zeal in advancing the cause of the Refor- 
mation. 

Such are the misconceptions that prevail with regard to the 
character and opinions of our Scottish reformer, that we are 
persuaded, many well informed and orthodox sons of the church 
of England will be equally scandalized and astonished to be told, 
that John Knox was appointed one of the chaplains to their pious 
King, Edward the Sixth ; that he was much consulted in com- 
piling and composing the book of common prayer, in which 
important alterations were made on his suggestion; and was 
offered a valuable benefice, and even a bishoprick, by that ortho- 
dox prince and his reve rend advisers. Such, however, is undoubt- 
edly the fact; and Mr M‘Crie seems, to us at least, to have all 
the weight of authority on his side whet he says, that if the first 
English’ reformers, including the sovereign, the primate, and the 
far greater part of the protestant bishops, had been left to their 
own choice, they would have brought both the government and 
the worship of their church much nearer to the pattern of those 
of Zurich and Geneva than it was then found practicable to do. 
Hut as we have no desire to enter into any polemical discussion 
on the matter, we shall content ourselves with referring such of 
our readers as may feel any curiosity upon this subject, to the 
long and learned note, beginni ng at p. £27 of the volume be- 
fore us. 

During this short gleam of sunshine in our reformer’s 
history, he was stationed for the most part in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Berwick, where, about the year 1552, he 
became attached to a Miss Marjory Bowes, whom he after- 
wards ahaha and with whom, as well as with her mother, he 
in all his absences maintained a regular correspondence. A 
great part of this correspondence has been preserved ; and, 
eager as persons of all descriptions must be to see the love-letters 
of the redoubted John Knox, we can assure them, that they 
form by far the most illegible part of his performances ; and 
nre so overcharged with spiritual matters and godly exhortations: 
as to be quite unfit for every-day reading in ‘the: present world- 
ly generation. Mr M‘Crie has printed’ the first letter which 

appears to ay passed in the course of this religious courtship ; 
and certainly few ladies of the present day could have stood 
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such a beginning. We shall gratify our readers with a few sen- 
tences,——which we are persuaded they will think quite enough,— 
irom the beginning of this letter. 

* Deirlibelovit sister in the commoun faith of Jesus our saviour, 
The place of Johne forbidding ws to salut sic as bringeth not the 
hailsome doctrine, admonisseth ws what danger cumeth be fals 
teacheris, evin the destructioun of bodie and saule; whairfoir the 
spreit of God willeth ws to be sa cairfull to avoyd the company of 
all that teachis doctrine contrarie to the treuth of Chryst, that we 
communicat with thame in nathing that may appeir to manteane or 
defend thame in thair corrupt opinioun, for hie that bidis thame 
Godspeid, communicatis with thair syn, that is, hie that apeiris be 
keiping thame company, or assisting unto thame in thair proceid- 
imgis to savour thair doctrine is giltie befoir God of thair iniquitie, 
baith becaus hie doith confirme thame in thair error be his silence, 
and also confirmes utheris to credit thair doctrine becaus hie op- 
ponis not himself thairto and sa to bid thame Godspeid is not to 
speik unto thame conimounlie as we for civill honestie to men un- 
knawn, but it is efter we have hard of thair fals doctrine to be con- 
versant with thame and sa intreat thame as thay had not offendit in 
thair doctrine. The place of Jamis teachis ws belovit sister that in 
Jesus Chryst all that unfeandlie profes him ar equall befoir him and 
that ryches nor wardlie honouris ar nathing regairdit in his syght, 
and thairfoir wald the spreit of God speiking in the apostill that sic 
as are trew christianis suld have mair respect to the spirituall giftis 
whairwith God had doteth his messingeris nor to externall ryches 
whilk oftymes the wicket possessis. ” 

In some of the other letters, though there is quite as little of 
earthly love or ornamental writing, there is more of the high spi- 
rit of the man, and a certain tone of deep and serious attachment, 
which is not without a certain pathetic eflect when coming from 
such atemper. In one, which was written when his prospects for 
the great cause had again become gloomy, he concludes,—* Ne- 
* vertheless rejoicie, sister—for the same word which forespeak- 
eth terrible death, certifys us of the glory consequent.—<As for 
myself, if the extremity should now apprehend me, it is not 
come unlooked for :—But I fear that yet I be not ripe to glo- 
rify Christ by my death ;—but what lacketh now, God shall 
perform in his own time ;—and be sure I will not forget you 
and your company so long as mortal man may remember any 
earthly creature.’ 

The death of Edward, and the accession of Mary, in 1553, 
struck despair into the hearts of almost all the friends of the 
Reformation. But Knox knew not either despair or despond- 
ency ; and when it was no longer safe for him to remain in 
London, he made various preregrinations through the central 
eounties cf England, preaching, and encouraging the trembling 
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congregations of the godly. In the end of this year he married 
Miss Bowes ; and appears to have made a vain attempt to over- 
come the ‘repugnance of her paternal relations to their union. 
The letters in which he communicates to her mother the unsatis- 
factory result of the conference, exhibit more personal feeling, 
and pride, and sensibility, than any thing else that he has allowed 
himself to write. We add a few extracts, 

* Dear mother—So may and will I call you, not only for the ten- 
der affection I bear unto you in Christ, but also for. the motherly 
kindness ye have shewn unto me at all times since our first acquaint- 
ance, albeit such things as I have desired (if it had pleased God), 
and ye and others have long desired, are never like to come to pass, 
yet shall ye be sure that my love and care toward you shall never a- 
bate, so long as I can care for any earthly creature. Ye shall un- 
derstand that this 6th of November, I spake with Sir Robert Bowes, 
on the matter ye know, according to your request, whose disdainful, 
yea despiteful words hath so pierced my heart, that my life is bitter 
unto me. I bear a good countenance with a sore troubled heart. 
—God be merciful unto him. Among other his most unpleasing 
words, while that I was about to have declared my part in the whole 
matter, he said, ‘‘ Away with your rhetorical reasons, for I will 
* not be persuaded with them. ”? God knows I did use no rhetoric 
or coloured speech, but would have spoken the truth, and that in 
most simple manner. I am not a good oratour in my own cause.— 
I regard not what country consume this my wicked carcase ;—and 
were it not that no man’s unthankfulness shall move me (God sup- 
porting my infirmity) to cease to do profit unto Christ’s congre- 
gation, those days should be few that England would give me 
bread. And I fear that, when all is done, I shall be driven to that 
end ; for I cannot abide the disdainful hatred of those, of whom not 
only I thought I might have craved kindness, but also to whom God 
hath been by me more liberal than they be thankful. But so must 
men declare themselves. ’— 

* It will be after the 12th day before I can be at Berwick; and 
almost I am determined not to come at all. Ye know the cause. 
God be more merciful unto some, than they are equitable unto me 
in judgment. The testimony of my conscience absolves me, before 
his face who looks not upon the presence of man.’ p. 92, 93. 

The persecutions of Mary becoming dangerous, he was in- 
duced, early in 1554, to join a troop of those who submitted to 
exile for the sake of conscience, and was landed at Dieppe in 
January of that year. T'rom this place he afterwards proceeded 
to Geneva, where he contracted an intimate friendship with 
Calvin, and held perpetual conferences with the learned men of 
that country upon the points most interesting to him. Such, 
however, was his zeal and anxiety for his ‘persecuted brethren 
in his uative island, that in the course of that vear he thrie 
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times performed a pilgrimage from Geneva to the shores of the 
Channel, in order to be within reach of their correspondence. 
The reformed.and tolerant states of the Continent, were now 
filled with the Protestant refugees from England ; and, in par- 
ticular, a very considerable congregation was assembled at Frank- 
fort on the Maine, who sent a deputation to Knox, entreating 
him to come and officiate as their pastor. He complied with 
some reluctance ; as the deputation found him, at the age of 
fifty, engaged with all the ardour of youth in the study of He- 
brew, and various branches of learning —He considered it, 
however, to be his duty not to withhold his ministry from 
his countrymen, and repaired to Frankfort, where he showed 
the greatest prudence and temper in healing the schisms that 
unfortunately arose among this congregation of exiles; but which 
grew at last to such a height, that he was forced to quit them in 
the year following, and return to his studies at Geneva. From 
this place, however, he again set out in August 1555, and re- 
joined his wife at Berwick ; from which he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and preached many times every day to such small con- 
gregations as could be assembled in his private lodgings. He 
then resided for some time at Calder-house, now the seat of 
Lord Torphichen ; and afterwards preached in a more public 
manner in the town of Ayr. This appearance was the topic of 
conversation, it seems, at the court of the Queen Regent, as 
Knox himself has recorded in the following characteristic sen- 
tences. 

* Some affirmed that the preacher was an Englishman: A prelate, 
not of the least pride, said, Nay; no Englishman, but it is Knoa, 
that knave. It was my Lord’s pleasure so to baptize a poor man; 
the reason whereof, if it should be required, his rochet and mitre 
must stanc for authority. What further liberty he used in defining 
things alike uncertain to him, to wit, my learning and doctrine, 
at this present [ omit. For what my life and conversation hath been, 
since it hath pleased God to call me from the puddle of papestrie, 
let my very enemies speak ; and what learning I have, they may 
prove when they please.’ p. 131. 

Having now obtained the support of many noble and distin- 

uished persons, he was urged by the Ear] Marischal and the Earl 
of Glencairn, to address a letter to the Queen Regent, suppli- 
cating her protection for himself and his brethren, and her at- 
tention to the doctrines they taught. Such a letter he accord- 
ingly wrote; and in a style which unites the liberal and even 
polite tone of a man of the world, with the zeal and earnestness 
of an apostolical reformer. The Earl of Glencairn delivered 
the letter into the hands of the Regent; but that bigoted wo- 
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man glanced over it with a careless eye, and handed it to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, saying, with an accent of scorn,— 

‘ Does it please you, my Lord, to read a Pasquil?’ (i. e. a 
Pasquin or Pasquinade.) This discouraging reception was dul 
reported to Knox, who afterwards published the letter, with 
some additions; in which, though the same good tone is main- 
tained, and to a degree sufficient of itself to refute the com- 
mon calumnies about his innate vulgarity and coarseness of 
manner—much greater severity is displayed than he had con- 
ceived to be called-for on the former occasion. The following 
are the terms in which he replics to the Royal scoff we have 
mentioned. 

“ As charitie persuadeth me to interpret thinges doubtfully 
spoken in the best sence, so my dutie to God (who hath command- 
ed me to flatter no prince in the earth) compelleth me to say, that if 
no more ye esteme the admonition of God, nor the Cardinalles do 
the scoffing of pasquilles, then he shall shortly send you messagers, 
with whome ye shall not be able on that maner to jest.—I did not 
speak unto you, madame, by my former lettre, nether yet do I now, 
as Pasquillus doth to the Pope, in behalf of such as dare not utter 
their names; but I come, in the name of Jesus Christ, affirming, 
that the religion which ye maintain is damnable idolatrie: the 
which I offre myselfe to prove by the most evident testimonies of 
Goddis scriptures. And, in this quarrelle, I present myself againste 
all the papistes within the realme, desiring none other armore but 
Goddis holie worde, and the libertie of my tonge. ” 

These discouragements, and a pressing invitation from his 
former flock at Geneva, induced him again to repair to that 
city in July 1556; but early in the year following, he was so 

-arnestly entreated by a large body of the Scottish nobility and 
gentry to return to his native country, that he instantly set out 
on his journey ; but finding, on his arrival at Dieppe, that there 
was as yet uo union nor resolution among his followers, he 
returned back to Geneva in the end of 1557, and in the follow- 
ing year, cooperated with his learned countrymen in that place 
in " bringing out that translation of the Scriptures which is 
still known by the name of the Geneva Bible; and also gave to 
the world his ‘extraordinary treatise, entitled, * The first blast of 
* the trumpet against the monstrous regiment (2. e. regimen or 
* government) of women ; 3’ a work which was first sugested b 
the enormities of Queen Mary’s persecutions, and aaa 
brought him into great odium, cor with Elizabeth and her 
unfortunate rival. 

In the mean time, the cause of the reformation was silently 
making its way in Scotland: And the injudicious zeal of the 
Archbishop of St Andrews having led him, in the most atrocious 
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and illegal manner, to commit an eminent and inoffensive preach-~ 
er to the flames; in April 1558, the protestant lords made a 
public application to the queen regent for her protection ; 
which, having been favourably received, and the prospects of the 
party having been farther brightened by the one of Mary, 
and the accession of Elizabeth, Knox, in July 15 59, took is 
tinal leave of Geneva, and arrived in Scotland in May thereaf- 
ter. His presence at once revived the spirits, and renewed the 
efforts of his associates ; and though the queen regent soon took 
open part with the catholic clergy, and invited a large body of 
French military into the country, the only effect of this was to 
drive the protestants to take up arms in their own defence, and 
to treat for their independence at the head of their troops. ‘The 
successful intrepidity of Knox, in preaching openly at St An- 
drews, (for the fulfilment of his ouulllaiion when aboard the gal- 
leys), had no little effect in confirming the courage of his fol- 
lowers, and intimidating the most active of his opponents. * As 
* for the fear of danger,’ said he, when some of his friehds dis- 
suaded him from so perilous an experiment, ‘ let no man be 
* solicitous; for my life is in the custody of him whose glory I 
* seek. I desire not the hand nor the weapon of man to defend 
‘me. I only crave audience; which, if it be denied unto me 
‘ here at this time, I must seek where I may have it.’ He 
opened a negotiation with England, for assistance against the 
queen regent and her French auxiliaries ; and devoted himself 
with such zeal to the great work in which he was engaged, that 
the day was spent in preaching and travelling, and the night, in 
writing letters and consultations. A letter to his wife, which 
has been preserved, gives a striking picture of his situation at 
this critical period. 

“In twenty-four hours, I have not four free to natural rest, 
and easce of this wicked carcass. Remember my last request for my 
mother, and say to Mr George that i have need of a good and an as- 
sured horse; for great watch is laid for my apprehension, and large 
money promissed till any that shall kyll me.——~ And this part of my 
care now poured in your bosom, I cease farther to trouble you, be- 
ing troubled myself in body and spirit, for the troubles that be pre- 
sent, and appear to grow.—At my dnicht.—I write with sleaping eles.” 
p- 205. 

The sage, though dilatory policy of Elizabeth, and the in- 
testine dissensions which rendered France incapable of sup- 
porting her rival, at last decided the fortune of the Scotish re- 
formation. ‘The English commissioners concluded a treaty of 
alliance with the Protestant leaders in Iebruary 1560 ; and in 
April, the English army passed the Scotish border to their 
assistance, The French troops retired to the fortifications at 
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Leith :—the Quéen Regent died in the’ castle of Edinburgh ; 
and the ambassador of France, upon whom the management 
of her cause devolved by this accident, signed a treaty, agree- 
ing to withdraw the foreign troops, and to leave their internal 
differences to be settled in a free parliament. ‘This arrange- 
ment was felt at once to be a complete triumph to the cause of 
the Reformation. ‘The moment the French troops embarked, 
the Catholic clergy, intimidated and astonished, desisted of 
themselves from the celebration of the rites of their religion: 
—the reformed service was peaceably established, wherever mi- 
nisters could be found to perform it; and when the Parliament 
met, it had little to do, but to sanction what the nation had 
previously adopted. That Parliament met in August 1560; 
when Knox and his reverend brethren presented to it the Con- 
fession of Faith, which they had previously drawn up; and by 
its ratification, the Papal jurisdiction and form of worship were 
solemnly suppressed and abolished for ever in this country. . Our 
author gives the following brief and emphatic account of this 
momentous transaction. 

* When the Confession was read in Parliament, all who had any 
objections to it were called upon to state them, and ample liberty 
allowed them. The Protestant ministers were in the house, stand- 
ing prepared to defend it. Another day was appointed, en which 
it was read article by article. The Earl of Athole, with Lords So- 
merville and Borthwick, were the only persons who voted against 
it, assigning this truly Catholic reason, We will beleve as our fore- 
Jatheris belevit. ‘* The bischopis spak nothing.”’ p. 223. 

Matters, however, were not destined to remain long in this 
comfortable situation. ‘The young Queen of Scotland had re- 
fused to ratify the treaty concluded by the French ambassador ; 
and arrived in Scotland in August 1561, with the strongest 
prejudices against the cause of the reformers. Soon after her ar- 
rival, she commanded Knox to attend her in private ; and a long 
conversation ensued, of which Mr M‘Crie has preserved a very 
curious and interesting account. It is too long to be inserted here ; 
but, though the sentiments expressed by the reformer are firm 
and earnest, his tone and manner appear to us to be as respect- 
ful and decorous as possible ; por can we discover in any part 
of this conference, the slightest traces of that coarseness or harsh- 
ness with which he has in later times been so plentifully reproach- 
ed. Indeed, we perfectly agree with Mr M‘Crie, that there is 
nothing in which the character and deportment of Knox have 
been more grossly misrepresented, than in the accounts which 
have been given of his habitual rudeness and insolence to his 
female sovereign. 

VOL. XX. NO. 39. » 
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* The whole ‘account, ’ he observes in a note, ‘ which Mr Hume 
has given of the conduct of the Protestant clergy towards Mary, 
from her arrival in S¢otland until her marriage with Darnly, is very 
remote from sober and genuine history. It is rather a satire against 
the Reformation, which he charges with rebellion ; the Presbyterian 
Church, whose genius he describes as essentially productive of fana- 
ticism and vulgarity; and his native country, the inhabitants of 
which, without exception, he represents as overrun with rusticity, 
strangers to the arts, to civility, and the pleasures of conversa- 
tion. History, Reign of Elizabeth, chap. 1. near the close. ’— 
* I cannot here expose all his mistatements in the passage to 
which I have referred. He keeps out of view the fixed resolution 
of the Queen to reestablish the Romislr religion, with all the perils 
to which the Protestants were exposed. He artfully introduces his 
narrative, by placing her proclamation against altering the Protest- 
ant religion before the symptoms of popular discontent at her setting 
up mass ; whereas the proclamation was emitted after these, and per- 
haps would never have appeared, had it not been found necessary te 
allay the apprehensions of the people. Knox, 285. Keith, 504, 505. 
As a proof that the preachers “ took a pride in vilifying, even to her 
face, this amiable princess, ’’ he gives extracts from an address to 
her by the General Assembly, without ever hinting that this was 
merely a drauglit ; that every oflensive expression was erased from 
it ;.and that, when it was presented by the superintendants of Lo- 
_thian and Fife, the queen said, “‘ Here are many fair words ; I can- 
not tell what the hearts are. ”? Knox, 315.. Mr H. goes on to say : 
‘* The ringleader in all these insults on Majesty, was John. Knox.— 
His usual appellation for the queen, was Jezebel.”” This is a mis- 
take. Neither in his sermons,. nor in his prayers, nor in conversa- 
tion, did he give this appellation to Mary, as long as she was queen; 
but always honoured her before the people, as well as in her own 
presence, even when he lamented and condemned her errors. Af- 
terwards, indeed, when for her crimes (of which no man was more 
convinced than Mr H.) she was removed from the government, and 
he no longer acknowledged her as his sovereign, he did apply this 
name to her. ’—* It is very true, also,” as Mr M‘Crie goes on to re- 
mark, that * the object of the historian, in the passages upon which: 
I have animadverted, was rather to blacken the reformers than te: 
exalt the queen, of whose character he had at bottom no great opi- 
nion. “ Tell Goodall (says he, in a letter to Dr Robertson), that 
if he can but give up queen Mary, I hope to satisfy: him in every 
thing else; and he will have the pleasure.of seeing John Knox, and 
the reformers, made very ridiculous.”’ Indeed, he confessed to his 
confidential friends that he had, in his history, drawn the character 
of that princess in too favourable colours. “ I am afraid (says he 
to the same correspondent) that you; as well as myself, have drawn 
Mary’s character with too great softenings. She was undoubtedly. » 
violent weman of all times.”? p,. 492-4. 
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Some exception has been taken, by the loyalty of late writers, 
at the restrictions which her protestant council proposed to put 
on the power of their Catholic queen. But, in a country where 
there is but one avowed opinion as to the merits of the Revolu- 
tion 1688, it is really being a little too chivalrous to insist upon 
such objections. The great body of the Scotish nation was as 
Protestant in 1561, as England was in 1688,—and far moie zeal- 
ous in their protestantism—and afraid, with far greater reason, 
of the oppressions of a Catholic sovereign :—And yet, the mea- 
sures suggested by them were much less severe and decided, than 
those adopted by their successors, with the unanimous approba- 
tion of all thinking men. It is needless to ask, with Mr Mac- 
Crie, what a nation of zealous Papists would have done with a 
Protestant Princess, who had come among them with an avow- 
ed abhorrence of their faith ?—For the whole history of that 
age, as well as of the present, has sufficieritly proved, that the 
sovereign who sets up his own individual will against the gene- 
ral sense of an European people, devotes himself to inevitable 
destruction. 

For two or three years after this, the life of the reformer was 
pretty uniform ;—perpetual preaching, and laborious consulta- 
tions with the leaders of the cause—with occasional scénes with 
the Queen—and threatenings and disputations with her Catholic 
advisers. ‘The particulars of some of the former, sct his real 
character in a striking point of view. In thé issue of one of his 
conferences with her Majesty, having suggested, that, if she 
would be pleased to hear fim explain the sum of his doctrine, 
he would gladly wait on her Grace’s leisure at any time and 
place—but that it went against his conscience to come merely 
to justify himself from personal imputations—he concluded; 
in a polite, and even facetious tone, ‘ Albeit, at your Grace’s 
* commandment, I am heir now, yit can I not tell quhat uther 
¢ men shall judge of me, that, at this tyme of day, am absent 
* from my buke, and waitting upoun the court.’ * Ye will not 
* alwayes be at your buke, ’ said the queen pettishly, and turn 
ed her back. As he left the room ‘ with a reasoundble mer- 
* ry countenance,’ some of the popish attendants said in his 
‘ hearing, He is not afraid! ‘* Why sould the pleseng face of 
‘* a gentilwoman afray me?” (said he, regarding them with a 
* sarcastic scowl), ** I have luiked in the taces of mony angry 
** men, and yit have not bene affrayed above measour.” p. 254. 

On another occasion, when the Queen pressed him to explain 
something he had said in the pulpit about the consequences of 
her marrying a Papist, she burst into a flood of tears, and vow- 
ed that she would be revenged on him. 

* During this scene, ’ says — * the severe and inflexis 
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ble mind of the Reformer displayed itself. He continued silent, and 
with unaltered countenance, until the Queen had given vent to her 
feelings. He then protested, that he never took delight in the dis- 
tress of any creature. It was with great difficulty that he could see 
his own boys weep when he corrected them for their faults, far less 
could he rejoice in her Majesty’s tears: but seeing he had given her 
no just reason of offence, and had only discharged his duty, he was 
constrained, though unwillingly, to sustain her tears, rather than 
hurt his conscience, and betray the commonwealth through his si- 
lence.’ p. 280. 

In the year 1563, Kennedy, the Abbot of Crossraguel, chal- 
lenged Knox to a public disputation on the subject of the Mass ; 
and they met, accordingly, on the 28th September, at May- 
bole, attended by forty persons on each side. ‘The particulars 
of the conference were afterwards published; and, though the 
scene was undoubtedly curious, and in some measure interesting, 
as being the only occasion on which the advocates of the ancient re- 
ligion ventured to bring its merits to the fair issue of reasoning, it 
niust be owned, that few things can be imagined more dull and dis- 
gusting than the record of this theological duel. The opening 
of the scene, however, is highly characteristic. ‘ When they 
‘ met, Knox addressed him to make public prayer; whereat 
® the abbot was soir offended at the first ; but when the said John 
* wold in nowise be stayed, he and his gave audience; which 
* being ended, the abbote said, Be my faith, it is weill said.’ 
The debate itself is entirely confined to the interpretation of the 
text of the Old Testament, in which it is said, that Melchize- 
dec brought out bread and wine in presence of Abraham and 
his company ;—the abbot contending, that those elements were 
brought out as an oblation to God ;—and Knox, that they were 
produced merely for the refreshment and consumption of the 
visitors. In the end of the year 1563, he was arraigned before 
the Privy Council of treasonable practices; but defended 
himself with such firmhess, clearness and propriety, that not- 
withstanding the violence of the Queen, who attended the whole 
examination, he was almost unanimously acquitted. 

The same stormy scenes continued for several years thereaf- 
ter; insomuch that, in 1567, he found it necessary to retire 
into England ; and it was during his absence that Darnley was 
murdered, and the Queen so shamefully united to Bothwell, his 
undoubted murderer. He returned, however, soon enough to 
witness the effects of this illomened marriage—the deposition 
and imprisonment of that misguided princess—and the appoint- 
ment of Murray as Regent. Knox preached at Stirling on the 
coronation of her son James VI.; though, as he objected to 
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the ceremonial of unction, this part of the business was perform- 
ed by the Bishop of Orkney. He also preached at the opening 
of the parliament, in December 1567 ; and, under the auspices 
of the Regent, who was a steady and zealous friend to the cause, 
had, for two or three years, the prospect of a prosperous termi- 
nation to his labours. ‘The assassination of this eminent person, 
however, in 1570, put an end to these expectations ; and affected 
his feelings so violently, that it seems to have been the chief cause 
of an apoplectic seizure which he suffered in October of that year 
—and from which, though he still continued to preach, he never 
perfectly recovered. ‘The faction of the Queen having now ob- 
tained possession of Edinburgh, various attempts were made 
upon the lite of the reformer ; so that, in 1571, he was com- 
pelled, by the entreaties of his friends, to remove his residence 
to St Andrews ; where his inextinguishable zeal and activity led 
him to persevere in those exertions, from which his advanced 
age and multiplied infirmities might well have excused him.— 
Mr M‘Crie has favoured his readers with a homely, but very 
striking account, of those his last public appearances, from a 
diary of James Melville, who was then a student in that uni- 
verity. 

* Of all the benefits I haid that year (1571), was the coming of 
that maist notable profet and apostle of our nation, Mr Jhone Knox, 
to St Andrews, who, be the faction of the queen occupeing the 
castell and town of Edinbrugh, was compellit to remove therefra, 
with a number of the best, and chusit to come to St Andrews. I 
heard him teache there the prophecies of Daniel, that simmer, and 
the wintar following. I haid my pen and my litle buike, and tuk a- 
way sic things as I could comprehend. In the opening up of his 
text, he was moderat the space of an half houre; but when he en- 
terit to application, he made me so to grew,* and tremble, that I 
could not hald a pen to wryt.—He was very weik, I saw him, eve- 
rie day of his doctrine, go hulie and fear, ¢ with a furring of mar- 
ticks about his neck, a staffe in the an hand, and gud godlie Richart 
Ballanden, his servand, haldin up the uther ozter, ¢ from the abbey 
to the parish kirk, and, be the said Richart, and another servant, 
lifted up to the pulpit, whar he behovit to lean, at his first entrie ; 
bot, er he haid done with his sermone, he was sa active and vigo- 
rous, that he was lyk to ding the pulpit in blads,§ and flie out of 
it.’ | p. 351. 

In August 1572, it was judged safe for him to return to E- 
dinburgh ; and accordingly, though his strength was extremely 
wasted, he set out on this last journey. Before he left St An- 








* 7, e. thrill. + i. e. slowly and warily. 
ft i.e. arm-pit. § i.e. beat the pulpit in pieces. 
i Melvill’s Diary, p. 23—28. 
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drews, a probationary sermon was sent to him for his revisal ; 
to which he annexed this striking subscription—‘ John Knox— 
* with my dead hand, but glad heart, that God of his mercy 
* leaves such light to his church in this desolation.’ After his 
return to. Edinburgh,-he again preached several times, and offi- 
ciated at the ordination of James Lawson, whom he had desig- 
stated as his successor. In November, he was seized with the 
illness which terminated his existence; and maintained, to his 
very latest breath, that fervent piety and that ercct spirit by 
which his whole life had been distinguished,—as well as all hig 
other less notorious characteristics. The following trait must be 
unexpected to those who have taken their notion of him from the 
common representations of modern historians. 

* A few days before his death, John Durie, and Archibald Stew- 
ard, two of his intimate acquaintances, came into his room, not 
knowing that he was so sick. He rose, however, on their account ; 
and having prevailed on them to stay dinner, he came to the table, 
which was the last time that he ever sat at it. He ordered a hogs- 
head of wine which was in his cellar to be pierced ; and, with a hila- 
rity which he delighted to indulge among his friends, desired Archi- 
bald Steward to send for some of it as long as it lasted, for he would 
not tarry until it was all drunk.’ p. $62. 

He died on the 24th November, and was buried on the 26th ; 
the Regent Morton, and all the Nobility, with a vast concourse 
of people, attending the funeral. When he was laid in his 
grave, the Regent pronounced over him this emphatic funeral 
oration—‘ There lies He, who never feared the face of man.’ 

He was of small stature, and of a weakly habit of body ; 
very abstemious in his diet, and continually nourished a long 
and venerable beard. He left a widow and five children. His 
two sons died without issue ; his three daughters were all mar- 
ried to clergymen ; the youngest to a Mr: John Welch, who 
was condemned to adden, in 1605, for resistance to King 
James’s arbitrary attempts to overturn the Presbyterian consti- 
tution of his native church. His wife, who accompanied him 
in his exile, appears to have inherited all the spirit of her fa- 
ther ; and Mr M‘Crie has preserved the particulars of a very 
curious conversation between her and King James, when, in 
1622, she obtained access to him for the purpose of petitioning 
that her husband might, for the sake of his health, be allowed 
again to breathe his native air. 

‘ The King, ’ it is said, ‘ asked her, who was her father. She re- 
plied, Mr Knox. “ Knox and Welch!” exclaimed he, “ the Devil 
never made such a match as that.””—“ Its right like, Sir,’’ said she, 
‘* for we never speired (7.e asked) his advice.”? He asked her, how 
any children her father had left, and if they were lads or lasses. She 
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said, three, and they were all lasses. ‘* God be thanked!” cried 
the king, lifting up both his hands; “* for an they had been three 
lads, I had never bruiked (7. e. enjoyed) my three kingdoms in 
peace.”? She urged her request, that he would give her husband his 
native air. “ Give him the devil!” a morsel which James had often 
in his mouth. “ Give that to your hungry courtiers, ”’ said she, of- 
fended at his profanity. He told her at last, that if she would per- 
suade her husband to submit to the bisheps, he wouid allow him to 
return to Scotland. Mrs Welch, lifting up her apron, and holding 
it towards the king, replied, inthe true spirit of her father, “ Please 
your Majesty, I’d rather kep (%. e. receive) his head there.”? p. $96. 
After having detained our readers so long with those details, 
we think it altogether unnecessary to follow Mr M‘Crie into 
the able and elaborate character which he has drawn of our re-~ 
former; or into his eloquent eulogium and powerful defence 
of the Regent Murray. ‘here are-one or two more general 
points, however, connected with the history of this interesting 
period, upon which we must make a few slight observations. 
And, first, with regard to the alleged violence and brutality 
with w hich it has been said that our Reformation was attended, 
and, in particular, the savage and needless havoc which is sup- 
posed to have been made among the sacred edifices throughout 
the country, we would beg leave to remark, that a great revo- 
lution of this kind will necessarily present a very different 
character, according as it is effected by the zeal and exer- 
tions of the whole body of the peaple against the inclination 
of the government, or by the act of the government itself, 
with the mere acquiescence of the nation. Not -only will the 
temper and tone of the proceeding be necessarily more vio- 
ent in the former case, but the policy will be more severe. The 
assailants who have thus taken their strong places by storm from 
* enemy still formidable, will not only be more disposed te 
trage and disorder, chan if they had “marched into them af- 
a9 dictating a capitulation and triumphant peace ; but they may 
justly regi ard it as a point of prudence, and precaution, to raze 
the castles, and blow up the fortifications, which they cannot af- 
ford to garrison, and which may come again to be occupied by 
a foe that still braves them in the field. 1t was in a great mea- 
sure, as Mr M‘Crie has observed, by the magnificence of its 
te mples, and the splendid apparatus of its worship, that the 
popish church fascinated the senses, and imposed on the ima- 
ginations of the people: And, without giving more than its due 
weight to the homely maxim which has been ascribed, we know 
not on what authority, to our reformer—that the best way to 
keep the rooks from returning was to destroy their nests—it was 
en obvious, and, we conceive, by no means an isrational sug» 
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gestion, that the reestablishment of superstition would be ren- 
dered more difficult when its trophies were broken, and its 
monuments overthrown. 

Upon this ground alone, therefore, we: conceive that the 
proceedings of our Scotish reformers might be, in a great mea- 
sure, justified—or at least sufliciently accounted for—without 
supposing that there was any thing more savage, or more irra- 
tional, in their zeal, than in that of the neighbouring country, 
where a similar object was efiected, no doubt with far less dis- 
order, but under circumstances essentially different. It is pro- 
per, however, to observe, that very exaggerated ideas have 
been entertained, both of the extent of the mischief, and of the 
degree of accession or responsibility which can attach to Knox, 
or the other leaders of the cause with regard to it. ‘The first 
outrage of this sort which took place, was at Perth, in May 
1559, where a boy, who had been struck by a priest, retaliated, 
by throwing a stone at some of his brittle,images on the altar; 
and, upon this being resented, was furiously abetted by the 
mob, who speedily demolished the whole imagery of the church, 
and did not stop till they had pulled down the adjoining mona- 
steries of the Grey and Black friars, and the Carthusian monks. 
Now, Knox himself has preserved the history of this tumult; and 
though he certainly expresses no sorrow for the fate of the friars 
or the images, yet he expressly says, that the Protestant preachers 
joined with the magistrates in endeavouring to quell the riot ; 
that none of the gentlemen, or sober part of the congregation, 
took a share in it; and that it was entirely confined to the baser 
inhabitants, or, as he describes them, * the rascall multitude. ’ 

Similar excesses no doubt occurred elsewhere, from similar 
causes; but it is certain that, in so far as Knox and his as- 
sociates were concerned, they never advised the destruction of 
any thing more than the images and pictures, which they consi- 
dered as inseparably connected with the idolatry of the old reli- 
gion, and that they were particularly anxious to prevent the de- 
molition or injuring of any of the churclies, which they instant- 
ly saw would be more wanted than ever, for their own use, and 
that of their converted congregations. ‘The act of privy council 
for the disgarnishing of idolatrous houses, did not extend to the 
destruction of cathedral or parish churches; and Baillie, in 
his answer to Bishop Maxwell, accordingly says, that ¢ he has 
* not heard that in all the land above ¢irce or four churches 
* were cast down.’ ‘That these dilapidations, at all events, 
were not committed by the direction, or even connivance of our 
Reformer, or his friends, is manifest, not only trom the terms 
in which he speaks of them, but from the express tenor of the 
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orders that were issued by the Lords of the Congregation for 
the * casting down the moniments of idolatrie.” Mr M‘Crie 
has printed one of those orders, written in 1560 with the hand 
of Lord James Steuart (afterwards the Regent Murray), with 
regard to the purification of the cathedral of Dunkeld; in which, 
while they are ordered to ‘ take down the hail images,’ and to 
* purge the said kirk of all monuments of idolatrye,* there is an 
express injunction to * take gude heed that neither the desks, 
‘ windows or doors, be any ways hurt or broken, either glassier 
* work or iron work.’ It is remarkable, accordingly, that no 
such outrages took place at Edinburgh, where Knox himself 
preached daily in the ancient cathedral of St Giles ; and indeed, 
one of the most embarrassing things that occurred, upon the 
first establishment of the Reformation, was the want of a suffi- 
cient number of places for public worship ; nor can their mean- 
ness be imputed to any other cause than the general penury and 
poverty of the nation, and the difliculty of raising funds for their 
erection. 

With regard to the injury that learning is said to have 
sustained, from the destruction of the monastic libraries, the 
truth is, as Mr M‘Crie has observed, that, in this country, 
there ‘were none of any considerable value. ‘Two catalogues 
have been preserved of such libraries ; one, of that belonging 
to the monastery of Lochleven; the other to the collegiate 
church of Stirling—both foundations of great wealth and anti- 
quity. ‘The first contains just seventeen books, including the 
missals necessary for the service; and the other twenty-nine, 
that is to say, four Missals, two Psalters, four Antiphonies, four 
Graduals, and ten Processionals. Mr M‘Crie adds, that in so 
far as he has been able to discover, the Scotish monasteries in ge- 
neral do not appear ever to have possessed more than an odd 
volume or two of the writings of the Fathers. ‘These losses certain- 
ly are not vehemently to be deplored: But while our English 
neighbours reproach us so loudly with the Vanda: fury of our 
tumultuary reformation, which hazarded the loss of those great 
treasures, it would be well for them to ponder a little upon the 
following narrative of their own proceedings, furnished by their 
own writers. 

‘ Another misfortune (says Collier) consequent upon the suppres- 
sion of the abbeys was an ignorant destruction of a great many valua- 
ble books.—The books, instead of being removed to royal libraries, 
to those of cathedrals, or the universities, were frequently thrown in 
to the grantees, as things of slender consideration. ‘Their avarice was 
sometimes so mean, and their ignorance so undistinguishing, that 
when the covers were somewhat rich, and would yield a little, they 
pulled them off, threw away the books, or turned them to waste 
paper. ’’—-** A number of them which purchased these superstitious 
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mansions, (says bishop Bale) reserved of those library books, some 
to serve their jakes, some to scoure their candlesticks, and some te 
rub their boots, and some they sold to the grocers and soap-sellers, 
and some they sent over sea to book-binders, not in small numbers, 
but at times whole ships full. Yea, the universities are not all clear 
in this detestable fact; but cursed is the belly which seeketh to be 
fed with so ungodly gains, and so deeply skameth his native country. 
I know a merchant man (which shall at this time be nameless) that 
bought the contents of two noble libraries for forty shillings price ; 
a shame it isto be spoken. This stuff hath he occupied instead of 
gray paper by the space of more than these ten years, and yet hath he 
store enough for as many years to come.” Bale’s Declaration, &c. 
apud Collier’s Eccles. Hist. ii. 166.” 

Another point upon which the publication before us enables 
us to correct some of the misconceptions which have prevailed 
but too generally with regard to the character of our Scotish 
reformation, relates to the neglect of scholarship and polite 
learning which it has been supposed to have engendered. ‘The 
very reverse of this impression, however, would be much near- 
er the truth. Ignorance was one great bulwark of the papal 
superstition ; and it was the bulwark which was most zealously 
and fondly defended. Until the reformed doctrines had made 
a considerable progress, neither Greek nor Hebrew were taught 
in any seminary in Scotland; and they were introduced and 
first taught by the reformed pastors. Buchanan and Knox, 
who were the two great champions of the cause, were among 
the most learned men of the age; and Row and Melvil were at 
least equa! to any scholar that England could boast at the same 
period. ‘There was no point, indeed, in which the superiority 
of the reformers was so painfully felt by their antagonists as 
their learning; and when some of the priests imprudently of- 
fered to maintain their tenets in a public disputation, the Queen 
answered the supplication of the General Assembly that this 
might be granted in her presence, by saying, * ‘That she would 
* not so jeopard her religion ; for she knew weil enough that 
* the Protestants were more learned.’ At the grammar school 
of Perth, so early as 1559, both Greek and Hebrew were 
taught with great success. Nothing but Latin was spoken by 
the bovs in that school, and nothing but French in the family 
of the master. ‘The passages of scripture from the Old Testa- 
ment were always read in Hebrew, Greck, Latin and English— 
from the New Testament, in Greek, Latin anf English. John 
Row, the master, instructed his own son so thoroughly in all 
ihese languages, that, by the time he was eight years of age, 
he was employed to read the Hebrew lessons from the Scrip- 
tures while the rest of the boys were at dinner. We have great 
doubt, whether Oxford or Cambridge could have ts 
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many undergraduates capable of performing the daily excrcises 
of the pupils of this humble seminary. By the first book of 
discipline, enacted by the General Assemby 1563, it was pro- 
vided, that there should be a teacher of Greek in every uni- 
versity, who should interpret some book of Plato, together with 
the places of the New Testament every year. This does not look 
like illiberal and sordid bigotry.—The truth indeed is, that the 
genius of the Scotish reformation was decidedly friendly to the 
cultivation of literature ; and that its great champions were all 
persons of great learning and literary attainments. The de- 
cline of classical learning that became visible among our clergy 
upwards of a century thereafter, was so far from being a na- 
tural consequence of their Presbyterian establishment, that we 
do not scruple to refer it altogether to the tyranny by which 
that establishment was crushed, and the depression in which all 
its members were held during the period that elapsed from the 
union of the crowns to the Revolution 1688. The crown, and 
a great proportion of the nobility, being bent upon the esta- 
blishment of Episcopacy, subjected the Presbyterian ministers 
to the most barbarous persecution ; and by degrading them in 
point of fortune, and driving them from all places of honour 
and distinction, not only deprived them of the means of liberal 
instruction, but naturally led them to adopt that vehement, but 
Jow and vulger tone which was accommodated to the rank of 
the greater part of their hearers, and was naturally produced 
by the operation of strong feelings upon minds waite ed from 
the means of liberal information, 

The last point to which we shall venture to call the attention 
of our readers, in reference to the singular history we have been 
considering, is the illustration it affords of the close connexion 
between the principles of religious and of civil liberty :—All the 
reformers were persons of liberal opinions in politics; and the 
establishment of the reformation was the first great step to that 
amelioration of the political condition of Europe, in which both 
catholics and protestants have since partaken, though no doubt 
in very unequal proportions. Mr M‘Crie has stated this so forci- 
bly and so well, that it would not be fair to deliver his sentiments 
in any language but his own. 

‘ The genius of popery is in every view friendly to slavery. The 
Romish court, while it aimed directly at the establishment of a spi- 
ritual despotism in the hands of ecclesiastics, contributed to rivet 
the chains of political servitude upon the people. In return for the 
support which princes yielded to its arrogant claims, it was content 
to invest them with an absolute authority over the bodies of their 
subjects. By the priestly unction performed at the coronation of 
kings in the name of the Holy See, a sacred character was under- 
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stood to be communicated, which raised them to a superiority over 
their nobility, which they did not formerly possess, rendered their 
persons inviolable, and their office divine. Although the sovereign 

pontifls claimed, and, on different occasions, exercised the power of 
dethroning kings, and absolving subjects trou their allegiance, yet 
any attempt of this kind, when it proceeded from the people them- 
selves, was denounced as a crime dcserving the severest punishment 
in this world, and damnation in the next. Hence sprung the divine 
right of kings to rule independently of their people, and of passive 
obedience and non-resistance to their will. 

* Civil and ecclesiastical tyranny were so closely combined, that 
it was impossible for men to emancipate themselves from the latter 
without threwing off the former ; and from arguments which esta- 
blished their religious rights, the transition was easy, and almost 
unavoidable, to disquisitions about their civil privileges. In those 
kingdoms in which the rulers threw off the Romish yoke, and intro- 
duced the Reformation by their authority, the influence was more 
imperceptible and slow; and in some of them, as in England, the 
power taken from the ecclesiastical was thrown into the regal scale, 
which proved in so far prejudicial to popular liberty. But where 
the Reformation was embraced by the body of a nation, while the 
ruling powers continued to oppose it, the effect was visible and im- 
mediate. The interested and obstinate support which rulers gave 
to the old system of error and ecclesiastical tyranny, and their cruel 
persecution of all who favoured the new opinions, drove their sub- 
jects to inquire into the just limits of authority and obedience. 
Their judg: nents, once informed as to the rights to which they were 
entitled, and their consciences satisfied respecting the means which 
they might employ to acquire them, the immense importance of the 
immediate object in view, their emancipation from religious bond- 
age, and the salvation of themselves and their posterity, impelled 
them to make the attempt with an enthusiasm and perseverance 
which the mere love of civil liberty could not have inspired.’ p. 208 
—211. 

Among the champions of reformation, no one, certainly, ever 
mingled more of the spirit of political freedom with his religious 

zeal than John Knox ; and, in answer to all that has been, or 
that can be said, about the seditious tendency of his doctrines, 
or the dangerous image of democracy that is held up in presby- 
terian. church government, we have only to appeal to the deci- 
sive and notorious facts, that, oppressed as she was by the Stew- 
arts, peeshyterinn Scotland was the last to throw off her alle- 
giance to them ; and that, at this moment, the part of the empire 
in which the democratical spirit (which is a necessary element in 
our mixed constitution) is the least prevalent, is that in which 
the church government is presbyterian. We do not mean to 
deny, that the doctrines of John Knox were such as would 
not be acceptable to courtiers and tories of the present day ; 
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or that there is a natural affinity between genuine Presbyte- 
rianism and genuine Whiggism. All that we would insinuate 
is, that there is nothing so radically or violently whiggish in 
those doctrines, as to be at all incompatible with a monarchical 
constitution ; and that where so many other causes—the consi- 
deration of which is not of this place—have cooperated for so 
long a time to depress, in Scotland, the spirit of political inde- 
pendence, it is owing, in a great ieasure, to the influence of this 
counteracting cause that we have been saved (if we are saved) 
from the degradation of the lowest servility. 

We have neglected, all this time, to say any thing of Mr 
M‘Crie’s style and diction; but the warmth of our sympathy 
in most of his national sentiments, cannot induce us to disguise, 
that he has given us rather too much of our national phraseo- 
logy. ‘The book, to say the trath, is full of Scoticisms ; and is 
frequently deficient in verbal elegance and purity. ‘There is not 
only a want of the tone of the world about it, which may repel 
some idle readers, but, occasionally, great inaccuracy of lan- 
guage ; though redeemed by traits both of vigour and vivacity. 
These defects are too radical, we fear, to be corrected by any 
assistance which we might afford the reverend author, by point- 
ing out the passages in which they occur ; and we would therefore 
advise him, when he writes again—as we earnestly hope he will 
be induced to do—to submit his manuscript to the revision of 
some slender clerk from the south,—who may rectify his verbai 
errors, without presuming to meddle with his matter. 








Arr. iI. Authentic Correspondence, and Documents relating to the 
Proceedings of the Marquis Wellesley, and of the Earl Moira, in 
the recent Negotiations for the Formation of an Administration. 
5th edition. Phillips, London. 


"Tue late Mr Perceval was a man of unblemished character in 

private life; mild, benevolent, religious, and uniformly cor- 
rect in all his conduct.— With every private virtue, however, which 
could adorn an human being, he was unquestionably the most mis- 
chievous of all the bad ministers who, for these thirty years 
past, have been placed at the head of affairs, in this country ;— 
and, with totally opposite intentions, the political years of his 
life were steadily employed in bringing this empire to the 
brink of ruin.—His religious feelings were mingled with so much 
bigotry, that he was quite incapable of viewing the claims of the 
Catholics with the eye of a statesman: He felt against their faith 
a¥ thezea) of a sectary,—consideredevery concession made to them 
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as a defeat in polemical theology,—and conducted himself, in the 
whole of this great question, more as an angry controversialist, 
than a man to whom nations look up for their peace, and hap- 
piness. He was aware that the Irish are a brave, and irritable 
people—that they were smarting under the privation of thei: 
independent legislature—and that England was nearly drained 
of troops. He saw plainly that the Irish were not to be daunted; 
—and, with this imminent danger of exciting a civil war in the 
empire, he persevered :—He thought his cause was the cause of 
heaven ;—the Irish priests think the same of their cause:—All 
bigots, and fanatics in all ages, have been of the same opinion. 

As a minister of finance, he was profuse, and deficient in vi- 
gour: He was always afraid to look at the full expenditure of 
the country, to state the evil to Parliament, or to provide for it 
honestly and speedily. For the two or three first years of his 
ministry, he was too insecure in his situation, to be just to the 
country in this particular. His object was to keep his place; 
and it was kept by false pictures of prosperity, and by budgets 
of palliatives and momentary expedients. When he became 
more firm in his administration, the mischief had become too 

reat to be told, or even contemplated with a view to correction. 

hough warned by his friends of the evil he was bringing upon 
the country, he persevered,—and left the finances, at his death, 
in a state of the most scandalous dilapidation. 

As a geueral minister, Mr Perceval inflicted all the evils up- 
on a country which can result from the combined effects of bold- 
ness, ignorance and tenacity. Of the philosophical principles 
of law, civil policy, or political economy, he knew very little ; 
and rather piqued himself indeed upon despising them. He 
seemed to suppose, that rectitude of intention was alone a suffi- 
cient reason for self-confidence ; aid therefore feared nothing, 
because he meant well. As he was swift to conceive, and fear- 
less to execute, so also was he slow to retract; and great part 
of his time was employed, and of his talent displayed, in defends 
ing the lamentable consequences of his measures;—measures, so 
utterly destitute of political wisdom—so rash and so inconsider- 
ate, that they were abolished by acclamation of friend and foc, 
the moment after his decease. 

With these faults as a politician, he undoubtedly had some 
excellencies. He was a very acute debater; watchful of every 
fair advantage against his opponent; and a judge of all those 
topics which may be pressed, and those prejudices which may 
be appealed to, in a pope assembly. His temper was good ; 
and he never lost sight of the spirit, or manners of a gentle- 
man; nor carried his hostility beyond the walls of the House of 
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Commons. With an high contempt for his rashness and igno- 
rance, it was impossible not to admire the gallantry with which 
he pushed his little skiff among the precipices, rocks, and cata- 
racts; determined to effect some narrow and mistaken purpose, 
or perish in the attempt. ‘The Church, and the Court, will 
not easily again find a man so capable of defending, and so will- 
ing to defend, what they erroneously consider to be their pecu- 
liar interests ; nor will it be easy (whatever diligence may be 
used for that purpose) again to inflict upon the country a mi-+ 
nister, who will employ such a combination of birth, talent, 
and good private character, to bring it to the brmk of de- 
struction. 

The political charaeter of Mr Perceval we consider as fairly 
open to the freest discussion; and we have spoken of it as we 
think it deserves. It is not, we hope, necessary to put in for 
our share of those feelings, of which no human being is devoid, 
—to express our horror of assassination,—and to paint, in appro- 
priate colours, one of the most atrocious acts which has happen- 
ed in our times. Such was the amiable private character of 
Mr Perceval, that his death (had it happened under ordinary 
circumstances) would have been a cause of general sorrow. . As 
it was, it was met with an universal burst of pity and horror—ag 
honourable to the unhappy victim, as it was declaratory of the 
just state of English feelings on the great question of morals. 

When Mr Perceval died, the sudden and unsubdued feelings 
of honesty and common sense decreed, in the House of Com- 
mons, that his associates were unworthy to succeed him. This 
decree put the Court upon its exertions, and produced that ne- 
gotiation, the authentic documents of which are contained in 
the publication before us. 

It is possible the Court may have been very insincere im 
its overtures to the Opposition, and that it may have put its 
offers into the form which they assumed, with the hope and ex- 
pectation that they would be rejected. This may very possibly 
have been the case ; and many persons may be in possession of 
information that would put it beyond all doubt: But, judging 
merely from the documents before us, we really cannot see that 
this is either a necessary, or even a legitimate conclusion. That 
the Court were extremely reluctant to receive the Opposition, 
is indeed sufficiently certain; but we must be just enough to say, 
that we cannot perceive any fraudulent or deceitful proceediny 
originating from that reluctance. What impediments they may 
have had im store, to frustrate the negotiation in a more ad- 
vanced state, is a matter of conjecture. We are speaking ot 
what has happened, not of what might have happened—of past 
events, recorded in authentic documents. 
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The first proposition made to the Opposition was, that they 
should join Lord Wellesley and Mr Canning; that Lord Wel- 
lesley should be First Lord of the Treasury ; that the Cabinet 
should consist of thirteen ;—five of the Opposition named by 
Lords Grey and Grenville—of Lord Erskine always acting with 
them—and of Lord Moira commonly acting with them. The 
rest Lord Wellesley was to select as he chose, from any descrip- 
tion of political persons. Now, we are so far from considering 
this to be a fraudulent offer on the part of the Court, that we 
have really very great doubts if it is to be considered even as a 
very unreasonable ofler. ‘The avowed object was, to combine 
men of different parties—a pretty perilous and questionable ob- 
ject, no doubt, but one in which Lords Grey and Grenville had 
‘distinctly acquiesced. The leading questions of policy were 
nearly settled and cleared away ; and the difficulty was, to adjust 
the shares of power between two parties who had never been 
united before—who had ofien been in open hostility before— 
and who might naturally be expected to feel, at first, some little 
jealousy .of each other’s proceedings. In these circtimstances, 
not only an equality of power is tendered to the Opposition, 
but a majority in the Cabinet—or, supposing this to be doubt- 
ful, and looking upon Lord Moira as a neutral,—then as fair 
and equal a division as could well be made. The leaders of 
Opposition, however, rejected this offer, for the following rea- 
sons ;—because they were not invited to discuss measures and 
arrangements, but to accept them; and because such a Cabi- 
net must be jealous and disunited.—It is impossible for any 
one to feel more perfect and unfeigned respect than we do for 
the noble persons who assigned these as their reasons for re- 
jecting this proposition ; but our inflexible regard for truth com- 
pels us to say, that to us they appear altogether inconclusive 
end insufficient. 

We cannot at all understand, why an arrangement, in itself 
good, should be rejected, because those to whom it is tendered 
have not assisted at its maturation. If Lord Wellesley had 
brought a proposal for a cabinet, consisting entirely of Mem- 
bers of Opposition ; and if every measure had been laid at their 
feet, it. must have been equally rejected, from this style of rea- 
soning, because it had not been concocted in the proper man- 
ner. ‘Tous, it appears quite immaterial by whom the shares 
of power, and the parts of office, had been arranged, provid- 
ed the arrangement itself was satisfactory and good. As to 
the je: alousies which must exist in a cabinet consisting of men 
agreeing in some main principles, and acting together for the 
first time in a body, the hazard of them is obviously insepa- 
rable from the very nature of a mixed cabinet, as to which all 
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parties were agreed. The principle of uniting opposite parties 
in one administration, may or may not be objectionable ; but, 
that principle once adiitted, it is in vain to object afterwards 
to a particular scheme planned upon that principle, on account 
of an inconvenience which is contained in the principle itself. 
To have divided the power unequally, would indeed have pre- 
vented all jealousy ; but would have prevented it only by con- 
verting the fear of neglect and subjugation into the certainty 
of those evils; and would have introduced into the cabinet, not 
jealous friends, but certain enemies, determined to quit their 
new and unequal alliance upon the first favourable occasion, 
If we mistake not, this principle of balancing powers in the 
cabinet was acted upon in the coalition between Mr Fox and 
Lord Grenville ; a coalition begun in all the fears of mistrust, 
and under the loudest predictions of speedy dissolution,—but 
afterwards most thoroughly and cordially cemented by same- 
ness of opinion, and of interests. Such stipulations are like 
the meetings of potentates in old times to make a treaty in the 
field.. ‘The two armies are drawn up in sight; the distances 
are measured out; the number of armed champions is equal; 
the two kings advance step by step, and every thing is pre- 
pared against treachery and deceit. ‘To be sure, if this were 
to last for any length of time, war would be preferable to such 
a peace. But in a few days they hunt, and eat and drink to- 
gether ; the guards and trumpeters are dismissed ; and an ig- 
norant spectator would imagine that the two kings had lived 
together in a state of fraternity and osculation from the first mo- 
ment they had worn their crowns upon their heads.—For these 
reasons, we must say, that we have some doubts as to the pro- 
priety of that decision which the leaders of Opposition made 
upon the first offer conveyed to them by Lord Wellesley ; for, 
even if they rest the division of power upon the numerical 
strength of parties, the partialities of the Crown, and the great- 
er probability that the strength which the Crown can always 
command would have been flung into the opposite scale, must 
not be overlooked. If the spoil is to be divided by a scale of 
means, through which Parliament might be influenced, no body 
will contend that the royal will is not one of these means; ‘and 
no body will doubt to which of the two parties that will was 
most inclined. 

Upon the second offer made by Lord Moira, we have also 
great doubts ; though, on this occasion, the leaders of Oppo- 
sition have a much better case. The state of the world is such, 
and we are living so mucly (as the common people say) from 
hand to mouth, that it seems, upon the whole, better that the 
Opposition should have secured a favourable issue to all the great 
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questions now in dependence, by coming into office ; and, hav- 
ing guarded the principle respecting the household, that they 
should have relaxed in the exercise of it upon this particular 
occasion. It was impossible for them, or fcr any other human 
being, ‘to doubt that the late government would have preferred 
even ‘honesty and wisdom to going out of office; and at the 
moment of negotiation, the Catholic question, the Orders in 
Council, and the American war, seemed to be the price paid 
for the inability to turn out the officers of the household ; to 
say nothing of the other wise and good measures which, we 
have no manner of doubt, would have sprung up in the eight 
or ten months of office which, for the sake of decency, would 
have been left to the Whigs, and exempted from the intrigues 
of the most profligate and contemptible men in Europe. 

The leaders of Opposition should also have remembered, that 
it is hard npon the common soldiers of the party to serve for 
ever without pay ; that their opportunities of tasting the sweets 
of power are very rare; that it is a very galling thing to see, 
for years together, their opponents getting rich and powerful, 

merely because they are foolish and dishonest. They should 
have remembered, ‘that the great mass of men embarked in 
their cause must necessarily act from mixed motives—a good 
deal for the public, a little for themselves ; and that the rea- 
sons for refusing office, to be practically satisfactory, must not 
be chivalrous, or finely drawn, but plain, striking, and home- 
spun ; such as may console an honest, but still a practical man, 
for the loss of that pleasure which he promised himself by turn- 
ing some one out of place, and getting into the same place 
himself. 

If the opposition have erred, however, they have erred as 
they always do err, upon the disinterested and the generous 
side.* Instead of giving up, like their antagonists, every prin- 
ciple for which they have been contending during the hale of 





* It is foolish, we believe, to wonder. at any thing connected 
with politics: And yet it is difficult not to wonder a little at the per- 
severance with which the courtiers have so long reiterated the 
cry, that the whigs have no other object but to get places and sa- 
laries for themselves, and that this is the whole purpose. of their 
opposition, This very bright and original idea has formed the basis 
of their argument.and the staple of their repartees for the best part 
of a century ; and, from the air of good | faith with which one hears 
it brought forw ard in all very low companies, one is almost forced to 
believe that there are some people upon whom it produces its effect. 
And yet it is not less than seventy years, we take it, since it has 
been quite evident, even to persons of the meanest capacity, that 
whiggism never could be a thriving trade in this country ; and that 
all 
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this parliament, they refuse, for the sake of office, to concede any 
one antient or constitutional practice: And yet there is a school 
in politics, that would persuade the country there is no difference 
between public men ; and, after the exalted attention to principle 
and character exhibited by the two leaders of opposition, we 
shall probably see them again exposed to the most libellous scur- 
rility for their love of office., 

Whatever doubts we may form of the conduct. of opposition, 
we have none whatever of the conduct of Lord Moira,—of the 
very objectionable part which he has acted, and the very serious 
abasement of his political character, in the opinions of all wise 











all who wished to make profit by their polifical talents or activity, 
must go to the side of the tories. The Crown (bating extraordina- 
ry accidents) must always be favourable to that side ; and this, with 
the more lavish use of the means of mfluence which is permitted by 
their principles, renders their possession of place and emolument so 
much a matter of course, even in common times, that all thinking 
people have long ago settled it with themselves, that the lot of the 
whigs is merely to modify and palliate the mischievous proceedings 
of the tories, by their opposition, and to come in, for a few months 
or weeks, once or twice in a reign, to carry through some great and 
salutary measure, which it goes against the consciences of the said 
tories to adopt--and then to go back again to the unpopularity and 
conscious virtue, which are so obviously their portion in this world. 
Of late, and since the tories have condescended to be themselves the 
executors of what the whigs have forced upon the sense of the country, 
their condition is still more unprosperous and unpromising; but, taking 
even the ordinary and average view of their destiny, we really do not 
comprehend how any man who can count his fingers, can be supposed 
to have joined their party trom a love of the privileges and emolu- 
ments of office ; or how it can be intelligibly asserted, thiat it is merely 
an intemperate thirst for place and power that has ranged them in op- 
position to the government. Certainly, for these last ten years, the 
second, and third, and fourth rate men on the side of the Opposi- 
tion have been more than equal, in point of talents and general es- 
timation, to the first rate men on the side of Government ; and any 
one of these, of course, might at any time have made himself sure 
of place and emolument, by merely renouncing those principles, 
which they are accused of affecting for the very purpose of attain- 
ing these objects, ‘The imputation, in short, is not less preposter- 
ous, than it would be fo say, that the Irish Catholies have no real 
eoncern for their religion ; and that it is nothing but an inordinate 
love of high offices and situations that makes them persevere in those 
professions, which form the only ground of their exclusion from 
them ! 
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men. To shelter the kingly power from every unfair attack, and 
not to suffer men, whose wisdom and authority is wanted by 
their prince, to make too hard a bargain for their assistance, is 
wise, loyal, and generous. But was any thing unusual asked ? 
any thing which had not been established by long and universal 
custom ?— Was the principle ever called in question? or was 
the practice not completely established ?—Did the objection ori- 
ginate in the regent ? were the parties themselves unwilling to 
resign? were they objects of national love and interest ?—Why 
then this boasted speech of the Earl of Moira? or to what good 
his disturbmg operations ?—It may seem very wise to this 
considerable nobleman, and a great stroke of national policy ; 
but we cannot reach or comprehend it. The bride and the 
bridegroom are ready at the altar ;—the parson sees that every 
previous form is complied with—satisfies himself that one par- 
ty will grant what the other asks; and then says, ‘ Because every 
* thing is ready, and because there is no impediment to so desire- 
* able an union, therefore I am determined it shall not take place.’ 
So inconsequential a reasoner may be a very wortiiy man; but 
he certainly has lost all: right to be angry, when a compliment 
is paid to his good intentions at the expense of his understand- 
ing ; and, generally speaking, we recommend to him, after this, 
not to be too delicate and fastidious about laudatory matter, but 
to take what is offered thankfully, and to ask no questions. 

We agree with Lord Moira, that the Regent has been exposed. 
to more invective on the subject of his household, than is fair and 
proper ; but how would that invective have been confirmed by 
their dismissal, if that dismissal was a constitutional and even a 
customary proceeding? ‘Thi real fact is, (we fear), that the ex- 
cellent nobleman in question is not very averse to the pleasures 
of display ;—he saw dimly an opportunity for doing something 
suprafine, by interposing between the sovereign and the barons ; 
and if any real opportunity had offered of doing this, the Earl 
might have gratified his love of glory in the most successful man- 
ner, and become the idol of his country.. But he interfered to 
prevent the prince from granting, and the opposition from gain- 
ing, what in all reason and moderation the one party ought to’ 
have given up, and the other to have possessed. Instead of 
protecting the just rights of his sovereign, therefore, it appears 
to us that he has only frustrated his excellent intentions. Em- 
ployed to form a wise administration, he has given stability to 
the worst and most incapable men in the country ;—and, ap- 
pearing first on the scene, as a patriot and a friend to the 
oppressed Irish, he has lost the confidence of the Catholics— 
sunk down into a decorated courtier,—and Ict out that secret of 
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his incapacity which was before known only to a few of his inti- 
mate friends. 

Whatever his Lordship’s intention may have been, his con- 
duct is the most provoking, and mischievous instance of weak- 
ness, we have ever witnessed in a public man ;—his only notion 
appears to have been, that of making himself a protector of roy- 
alty. Whether he protected the Prince from doing what he 
ought to do, or suffering what he ought not to suffer, seems to 
be a difference which unfortunately did not strike the noble 
Earl. If he had been recalled to favour at the moment when 
the Prince was paying his bills, what would have been his con- 
duct ?—He would first have ascertained that the money was all 
ready—the Prince willing—and the creditors importunate. This 
aba have been quite irresistible. ‘The generous peer would 

have cast himself at his master’s feet, and exclaimed with a 
as heart, * Zhen your Reyal Highness shall not pay a single 
One man ought to pray for opportunities, and another against 
them. ‘They have ruined Lord Moira,—and exalted Lord Wel- 
lesley. It’is impossible to speak too highly of the spirit, honour 
and wisdom, displayed by this nobleman during the whole of 
the negociation. Nor is the supreme contempt with which he 
has tréated his late colleagues among the least meritorious and 
useful parts of his conduct. ‘To placard the imbecility of such 
men, is the best atonement to the public for the injury which 
he has done, and to himself, for the disgust he has experienced 
in ever serving with them. It is the fashion to display a great 
deal of prudery about the publication of those documents. As 
a practice, itis very good; and as an omen, very bad. It sus- 
pends over all such transactions the early and wholesome cor- 
rective of public opinion ; and, in such transactions, the pre- 
cedents for gross dishonesty are so abundant, and the tempta- 
tions to it so strong, that the opinion of the public would be over- 
looked, and the appeal never made, if we were not goaded just 
now, by present distress, to look a little more closely than usual 
into political affairs, and to take a greater intcrest than common 
‘in the choice of our leaders. ‘The only pleasing trait exhibited 
of these ministers, in the papers now before us, is their posi- 
tive refusal to serve in any administration of which Lord Wel- 
Jesley formed a part; a principle of personal exclusion, generally 
very reprehensible in politicians, but venial in this instance, 
(if credible),—because, among the infinity of human motives, it 
points out one which the present ministers consider as sufficient 
to induce them to give up the advantages of office. ’ 
_ So much for the past ;—for the future, we are rather appre- 
Lensive of something worse than the ordinary mischiefs resulting 
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from the ordinary folly of the court. By whose counsels, what is 
done is done, we do not pretend to conjecture ; but the symp- 
‘toms are, ‘conceit, mediocrity of talent, ignorance’ of the most 
‘dangerous state of the country, and an habit of viewing’ all po- 
‘litical changes merely as they affect the case and comfort of the 
reigning monarch :—No solicitude to preserve for him good and 
wise men, but agreeable meri, of comfortable flexibility, whose 
superiority of understanding will not overcome their Princé, 
but leave him the puerile pleasure of supposing that he ‘is a 
wiser man'than his ministers. A very alarming symptom is the 
total loss, in the creatures of the court, of ‘all those honourable 
feelings on the subject of office, which have prevailed, even ih 
that lofty region, till'within these few years. ‘The clear line to 
be pursued by men ‘of principle, upon such a question as that 
of the Catholic claims, ‘is to decide at once, whether they will 
‘oppose or grant them, and to remain in office not an instant 
Jonger than they can carry their decision (be it what it may) 
into effect. ‘That'any set of men, trusted with the goyernment 
of the country, should leave such a question to its fate (if this 
be not.a mere pretext), ‘is the most base sacrifice of duty to 
interest which this country has yet witnessed. It is somewhat 
alarming, ‘that ‘a country; already showing strong signs of ini- 
patience, should be governed by these men ; while the support 
afforded them ‘by Parliament strengthens the cause of the re- 
formers, and inclines éven grave and thoughtful persons to sus- 
t, that they must, after all, resort to the perilous reinedy of 
Pudieneutary reform, «« : vee : 





Art. IIT. Sketch of the Political History of India, from the 
Introduction of Mr Pitt’s Bill. in: 1784. By John Malcolm, 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Honourable East India Company’s 
Madras Army, Resident at Mysor, and Jate ‘Envoy to the 
Court of Persia, Svo, pp. 480, London 1811. 

‘ 3 ‘ . Ses ' 
N immense empire, acquired by the agents of a company of 
merchants—sixty millions of brave and ‘civilized men sub- 
jected to the dominion of twenty thousand—and ‘at the same 
time made braver:and more civilized—and ‘happier and more se- 
cure in their ‘happiness, in consequence of their subjugation. 

These are some of the wonders that strike us at first sight, when 

we turn our eyes to our possessions in the East,—and speak loud- 

ly in praise both of the talents and the virtues of those by whom 
these wonders have been created. On the other hand, the in 
minent hazard of the abuse of so vast a power, exercised at 
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such a distance from any means of control—the danger and ab- 
surdity of investing a handful of subjects with the rights of so 
splendid a sovereignty—the opposite danger, perhaps not less for- 
midable, of throwing this vast source of influence into the hands 
of the Crown—the injustice and invidiousness of a monopoly 
and exclusive privilege—and the very precariousness of that pos- 
session upon which so great a proportion of the national capi- 
tal and credit have been made to depend,—are among the cir- 
cumstances which abate the exultation with which this stupen- 
dous fabric is at first surveyed, and render every discussion up- 
on our Indian policy equally perplexing and anxious. 

The work before us embraces but a part of those discussions ; 
and is confined indeed to the examination of the question, whe- 
ther the restraints imposed upon the East India Company by 
the act 1784, both with respect to their pursuing schemes of 
conquest, and contracting prospective engagements with the na- 
tive powers, have been salutary or pernicious ; and whether the 
instances in which they ought to have been disregarded, have 
rot, in point of fact, been more numerous and important 
than those in which they have been productive of any advan- 
tage. ‘The Court of Directors, it is well known, have all along 
approved heartily of the principle in which those restraints ori- 
ginated, and have always been disposed to regulate their con- 
duct conformably to that spirit. In point of fact, however, a 
different course of conduct has been generally pursued; and 
General Malcolm may be regarded as the advocate of the prac- 
tice adopted by the most enterprising of the Governors- General, 
in opposition to the express will of the Legislature, and the a- 
vowed sentiments of the Directors of the Company. In taking 
this side of the question, the gallant General has certainly evinc- 
ed his entire superiority to any thing like an esprit du corps; 
and shown, uot only that he can judge, with the most perfect free- 
dom, of the conduct of that body by whose favour he has been 
promoted to so many honourable and lucrative situations, but 
also that the Company, in selecting its servants for high and 
advantageous situations, is guided entirely by a sense of their 
merits and qualifications, and does not require either the sacri- 
fice or the suppression of opinions which it may regard as hos- 
tile to its — interests, 

The acknowledged ability of this writer, and the various im- 
portant stations he filled in India, by enabling him to procure 
the most authentic information, have induced us to pay great 
attention to the argumentative part of his work ; and our desire 
to do justice to his arguments is augmented, by their militating 
against the known inclinations of the Company. One naturally 
expects, that an officer who has r.:en to such eminence in theix 
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service, must have detected enormous abuses, or experiencea J he 
fatal effects of their impolicy, before he could adopt sucn views. 
It shall be our endeavour to submit to the public, with the most 
rigid impartiality, all that General Malcolm objects to that body. 
Our high estcem for the writer renders it impossible that we 
should be guilty of intentional misrepresentation ; and although 
we shall have occasion to show that his inferences are not al- 
ways legitimate, nor his deductions admissible, it is impossible 
to deny that his work contains many acute remarks, and many 
valuable suggestions. 

The Introduction comprises a brief sketch of the history of 
the Company up to the year 1784. It is mostly taken from the 
writers who have been hostile to that body; and charges them 
chiefly with having sometimes procured their charter by corrup- 
tion, and having sometimes asserted their exclusive privileges 
with unjustifiable severity. We believe all this to have happen- 
ed: But we really do not believe, what General Malcolm appears 
to insinuate, that the charter could not have been obtained by fair 
means, or that such severities were the natural or necessary fruits 
of its existence. ‘The arguments for a joint stock and exclusive 
privilege in those days of early enterprise, were, Ist, That the 
expensive equipments for an India voyage, with a cargo con- 
sisting chiefly of bullion, and the slowness of its returns, ren- 
dered it altogether impracticable to the capital of private adven- 
turers. 2d, That the necessity of the vessels returning at the 
proper season, obliged them to erect factories, where the goods 
which were not sold might be deposited, and where the goods 
purchased for the returning voyage might be stored until the 
arrival of the ships. 3d, ‘That all those factories required a ci- 
vil establishment for the management of their concerns, and 
guards for their protection, at a great additional expense. 4th, 
That they were situated on the territories of many independent 
princes, from whom a license to trade was to be purchased, and 
their favour conciliated by valuable presents. 5th, That all 
their efforts for this purpose would have been rendered unavail- 
ing, by the misconduct of other traders, who, having no inter- 
est in the permanence of a commerce in which they might ne- 
ver again be engaged, would be perpetually liable to offend these 
princes or their subjects, from licentiousness or rapacity ; whilst 
the civil agents were made responsible for the acts of persons 
over whom they had no control, although belonging to the 
same nation ; and whatever privileges they had acquired, would 
again be resumed. Such, we believe, were the arguments ad- 
duced in favour of a joint stock, and exclusive privileges ; and 
we really think them sufficiently strong and plausible, not to 
have required the aid of a ‘«ribe to procure them a hearing. 
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The whole of this discussion, however, is perfectly irrelevant 
to any question of a practical nature that can arise at the pre- 
sent day; and to judge of the present Directors, by those who 
governed the Company’s affairs a century ago, would be just as 
extravagant as to judge of the principles of Mr Perceval’s ad- 
ministration by those which actuated Lord Clarendon or Car- 
dinal Wolsey. The actual acquisition of a vast independent 
territory, undoubtedly supersedes one whole class of those argu- 
ments ; but it is not to be forgotten, that it was by the Compa- 
ny, acting upon those views of policy, that the acquisition was 
made; and the truth is, that it is nothing but the brilliant suc- 
cess of the Company which has induced us to think that we may 
now dispense with its existence. 

With regard to the other head, of their unjustifiable severi- 
ties, the conclusion which General Malcoim has drawn from it, 
appears to be a little partial and precipitate. ¢ What has been 
* said,’ says our author, £ of the history of the Company, 
shows, in a very strong light, not only the origin, but the 
character of their early power ; and proves the urgent neces- 
sity which existed, from the earliest period of their associa- 
tion, for the strict and constant interference of the Legisla- 
ture of the country, to check excesses by which the national 
character of England was so exposed to injury.’ Now, with- 
out meaning to palliate the particular instances of misconduct te 
which General Malcolm refers, we may be permitted to doubt, 
whether the proceedings of the Company, even ‘at that period 
when they are ail taken into view, were not upon the whole more 
honourable than injurious to the national character of England ; 
—and to ask, whether it was quite fair to keep entirely out of 
sight thase particulars in which they were entitled to praise ? 
— Who is there but must admire the undaunted perseverance 
with which the Company long struggled against every difficulty ; 
—the neglect of government—the dissolution of all government— 
the powerful tyranny of the Dutch in the Indian seas—and the 
constant infraction of those privileges which were then, at least, 
indispensable to their existence ;—preserving, under circum- 
stances of extreme discouragement, their small settlement at 
Madras—the germ of future empire—the theatre for the future 
display of the military talents of a Lawrence and a Clive ?—~ 
What but this undaunted perseverance, prevented the whole of 
the Indian trade from centering in the Dutch ?—Does General 
Malcolm really imagine, that, without a joint stock and exclu- 
sive privileges, England would at this day have possessed one 
foot of land in Hindostan? Private adventurers would never 
kave. thought of more than a precarious trade of speculation, 
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resumed and relinquished in proportion to the facility with which 
commercial capital might find employment nearer home. Go- 
vernment never would have aimed at the establishment of dis- 
tant settlements, in the centre of populous countries, where e- 
very inch of ground would be contested by the native princes. 
A permanent Company trading on a joint stock, influenced by 
remote considerations of profit, and capable of adopting and 
enforcing one uniform system of policy, furnished the only 
means of founding the mighty empire which Great Britain now 
possesses in the East.—But to proceed to the proper business of 
the work. 

* It has been observed,’ says General Malcolm, ‘ by one of our 
great statesmen (Mr Pitt), that any plan which could be suggested 
for the government of a country so situated as the British empire in 
the East, must be inadequate ; that in such a case, no theoretical 
perfection could be imagined, much less executed ; and that the op- 
tion of a form of government, was only a choice of inconveniencies. 
But a conviction of the truth of this gencral observation, should 
rouse, instead of discouraging, the minds of those to whom this great 
and difficult work is assigned ; and while it reconciles them to the 
necessity of changes in a system, which was declaredly deemed, by. 
those even by whom it was established, as an experiment, it ought 
to clevate them to efforts proportionate to the performance of the 
most arduous task which has perhaps ever been attempted by hu- 
man wisdom. 

* It is the object of this work, to afford information to those up- 
on whom this important labour must devolve ; and to elucidate (as 
well as the author can) the political principles upon which the go- 
vernment of British India has been conducted, since the introduc- 
tion of Mr Pitt’s bill in 1784.’ 

Such being our author’s intention, it becomes necessary to 
ascertain what the precise object of Mr Pitt’s bill was,—in o- 
ther words, what evils it was meant to remedy ;—and really we 
should not have thought this a task of great difficulty. “It is 
now about a year since we took occasion to offer a few observa- 
tions on an able and instructive publication by the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, § On the Government of India.’ That Noble Lord 
maintains, ¢ That it was the primary object of Parliament, in 
* the act of 1784, to enforce the prohibition of all schemes of 
* conquest and enlargement of dominion, as well as those in- 
¢ junctions in favour of moderation of conduct towards the na- 
‘tive princes, which had uniformly distinguished the orders of 
§ the Court of Directors, and which had been so strongly ap- 
* plauded in the resolutions of the House of Commons.’ In 
support of this opinion, his Lordship cites these resolutions ; 
quotes the distinct and emphatic preamble of the act itself, 
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© That, to pursue schemes of conquest, and extension of domi- 
* nion, in India, are measures repugnant to the wish, the ho- 
* nour, and policy of the nation;’ and appeals to the de- 
bates in Parliament which took place when the act was passed. 
Not being ourselves aware of the possibility of adopting any o- 
ther opinion, we very sincerely regret that General Malcolm 
has not stated what he conceives to have been the primary ob- 
ject of that act; since it is quite clear, that he does not consi- 
der the one stated by Lord Lauderdale to have formed any part 
of it; for he speaks with approbation of the statute; while his 
objections to the conduct of the Directors are chiefly founded 
upon their rigid adherence to what Lord Lauderdale asserts to 
have been its primary object and design, viz. the discourage- 
ment of all schemes of conquest, and all encroachments on the 
authority of the native powers. 

We had hopes of remedying this deficiency, and of collect; 
ing General Malcolm’s idea of the real purport of the act, by 
referring to his account of Mr Hastings’s government, the com 
plaints against which were known to have suggested this enact- 
ment. All that he says, however, upon that subject is as follows. 

* The most strenuous advocates,’ says our author, ‘ of this dis- 
tinguished person, while they defend his personal integrity, are forced 
to acknowledge, that the whole system of the government over which 
he presided was corrupt, and full of abuses. The control, or ra- 
ther right of superintendance, given by the act of 1774, to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, had tended more to increase, than diminish, the ra- 
dical defects of the system. The Ministers were vested with a right 
of interference ; but had little, if any, responsibility with respect to 
the conduct of the Indian government. ‘Their favour and aid were 
indispensable to the Governor-General ; and to secure its continu- 
ance, it became necessary that, in addition to the friends of the Di- 
rectors of the Company, those of the Ministers of the Crown should 
be served. ‘Thus the exercise of his patronage in India became the 
chief, if not the only means, through which the Governor-General 
could expect support in England ; and the canvassing nature of the 
constitution of that country made it unlikely, that any minister 
would cast away such a source of strength, as a share in the rich 
appointments of the East.’ , 

This, however, it is obvious, throws no light on General 
Malcolm’s opinion as to the real object of the act of 1784; since 
whatever might be the abuses it was intended to remedy, that 
of the excessive patronage of the minister certainly was not ong 
of them; although we fully admit its unfavourable operation, 
to the extent he has stated. ‘ 

‘ The best mode of judging every system of this nature,’ says 
General Malcolm, ‘ is by its practical result: And a cursory view of 
the principal events which have occurred in the government of India 
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since the introduction of Mr Pitt’s bill, will be the best comment 
upon the merits and defects of a measure, which, it never must be 
forgotten, was deemed, as I have before stated, by its great author 
as an experiment ; and one in which, from the difficulty of the task, 
human wisdom could hardly venture to anticipate success. ’ 

But before we proceed to correct our author’s opinion of the 
practical result of this measure, it will not be irrelevant to in- 
quire what opinion was entertained of it by its author. If the 
act of 1784 was an experiment, that of 1793, in which its pro- 
visions were substantially renewed, must have been the result of 
a conviction that the experiment had succeeded. The practical 
result, then, corresponded, in Mr Pitt’s opinion, with the views 
of the Legislature in its enactment, when Ris colleague declared, 
that the Company was * an organ of government and of trade, 
€ which had experimentally proved itself to be suited to the ad- 
* ministration of distant provinces, the revenues of which were 
* to be realized through a regulated commerce. ’ 

We have now, we believe, gone through all the preliminary 
considerations to which we find it necessary to advert. The 
body of General Malcolm’s work comprises a perspicuous and 
instructive narrative of the political views and negotiations of 
each succeeding Governor-General, from the passing of the act 
of 1784. To the purely historical part, we have no intention of 
calling the attention of our readers. Such of them as are inte- 
rested in Indian affairs, will peruse it with much satisfaction. 
The materials are derived from the most authentic sources, and 
the narrative comprised in a plain and unaffected style, suited 
to the importance of the subject. The immediate object, how- 
ever, is to determine, whether, in point of fact, the political 
affairs of India have been prosperously and wisely administered 
since the passing of the act 1784 ;—and, if they have not, whe- 
ther the fault is imputable to the Court of Directors, to the 
Board of Controul, or to the Legislature itself? With this 
view, we shall shortly run over the several instances in which, 
according to our author’s apprehension, inconvenience has re- 
sulted from the course of policy that was then recommended or 
enjoined upon its Governors. 

In the year 1789, Lord Cornwallis entered into an engage- 
ment to furnish to the Nizam two battalions of Sepoys, and six 
pieces of cannon manned by Europeans, on condition that this 
force should not be employed against any powers in alliance 
with the Company. Now, Tipu Sultan was not in the number 
of their allies. ‘ The literal construction of the restrictions of 
* the act of Parliament,’ observes our author, * had, upon this 
* occasion, the effect of making the Governor-General pursue 
€ a course, which was perhaps not only questionable in point of 
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* faith, but which must have been more offensive to Tipu Sul- 
* tan, and more calculated to produce a war with that prince, 
than an avowed contract of a defensive engagement framed 
for the express and legitimate purpose of limiting his inordi- 
* nate ambition.’ Although we have not the good fortune to 
agree with General Malcolin in any part of this observation, we 
may remark, that the inconvenience, if any there was, resulted 
from the act of the legislature. He proceeds, 

* It would appear from a despatch from Lord Cornwallis to Sir 
Charles Mallet, under date the 28th of February 1790, that he felt 
strongly at this moment the injurious operation of those restrictions, 
which had prevented his cultivating, at a less urgent and more fa- 
vourable period, the alliance of the Peshwa. 

* Some considerable advantages have, no doubt, been experi- 
enced, ’ his Lordship states, ‘ from the system of neutrality which the 
legislature required of the governments in this country ; but it has 
at the same time been attended with the unavoidable inconvenience 
of our being constantly exposed to the necessity of commencing a 
war, without having previously secured the assistance of efficient 
allies. 

* As we have been almost daily obliged, for several years past, 
to declare to the Mahrattas, and to the Nizam, that we were pre- 
cluded from contracting any new engagements with them for afford- 
ing them aid against the injustice or ambition of Tipu, I must ac- 
knowledge, that we cannot claim, as a rigkt, the performance of 
those promises which the Mahrattas have repeatedly made, to co- 
operate with us whenever we should be forced into a war with that 
Prince. ’ 

Now, it is very true, that Lord Cornwallis, in these passages, 
has stated, with his accustomed candour and ability, the incon- 
veniencies resulting from the restrictions imposed by the act of 
1784. But, can we for a moment imagine that the possibility 
of their producing such inconveniences, totally escaped the poli- 
tieal sagacity of Mr Pitt? Must we not in fairness conclude, 
that after weighing the chance of being forced into war without 
allies, against the certainty of being involved in hostilities by 
defensive engagements, he and Parliament chose that measure 
which seemed attended with the fewest inconveniences? There 
can be little doubt, that, after all his experience, if Lord Corn- 
wallis had been employed to frame an act for the government 
of India, the prohibitory clause would not have been omitted. 
The truth is, that no system of policy can reconcile incompa- 
tible advantages. Would we secure powerful allies? We must 
promise them our assistance in return. Would we avoid all oc- 
casions for war? We must contract no engagements likely to in- 
volve us in it. We cannot have duth these desirable things at 
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the same time; and when a permanent system of policy is to 
be adopted, the only thing to be considered is, which of them, 
in our particular position, is likely to be most frequently de- 
sirable ; or which of them is indispensable to our prosperity. 

In speculating on the causes which induced Lord Cornwallis 
to treat with Tipu, instead of annihilating his power, our au- 
thor assigns the disorder of the finances of his government, 
and the anxiety of the Directors for peace. But the first must 
surely involve some misconception. At that period, the Indian 
debt did not exceed seven millions, or less than one year’s re- 
venue. Whilst, after discharging the interest, and the whole 
of the civil and military disbursements, a clear surplus remain- 
ed, exceeding one million Sterling, applicable to commercial 
purposes. 

The next evil resulting from the system of neutrality, pre- 
scribed by the legislature and cordially approved of by the Court 
of Directors, our author shall state himself. 

* The independent power of Madhuji Sindia, which was first 
recognized by the British government in the treaty of Salbhye, was 
matured during the government of Lord Cornwallis ; who declared- 
ly governed by that system of neutrality which the legislature had 
so rigidly prescribed, and does not appear to have thought himself 
at liberty to make even a political effort to prevent that Chief’s ag- 
grandizement. The consequence was, the complete establishment 
of Sindiah’s power ovtr the northern parts of Hindustan; the pos- 
session, by that Chief, of the person of the Emperor of Dehli; 
the formation of a large and formidable corps of regular infantry 
under European officers, chiefly French ; the erection of founderies 
and arsenals ; in short, the accumulation of those vast powers and 
resources, which enabled his immediate successor to carry on’ a wat 
at the same moment in the Decan and Hindustan against the British 
government and its allies.” 

Now, we are ready to admit, that if the power of Sindia had 
appeared as formidable to Lord Cornwallis as our author re- 
presents it, it would have been his duty to have deviated from 
the system of neutrality he had adopted. But we venture to 
affirm, that he never considered it in this light. Whoever re- 
collects that all the power of Sindia was then unable to effect the 
reduction of a few Rajput princes, seated in the centre of his 
newly acquired dominions, and of no very warlike character, 
may judge of his probable success in an attempt on the English 
dominions. 

The government of Lord Cornwallis commenced in 1786, 
and terminated in 1793. In conformity to the plan of his work, 
General Malcolm only adverts to his Lordship’s. foreign policy. 
But this formed but a dight feature in his administration. 
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Times of public prosperity supply few materials for the histo- 
rian. It is the justice and good faith which marked all his 
public acts; the substitution of a permanent revenue for a fluc- 
tuating assessment; the foundation which he laid for perma- 
nent judicial arrangements; the patient investigation of the 
complaints of the natives; the speedy redress which ensued, 
however powerful the delinquent ; the rigid economy which re- 
gulated all his measures ; the superintending mind which per- 
vaded every branch of the service, and seemed to inspire all 
those who acted under him with the same ardour in the pro- 
motion of his great and benevolent designs,—that form the real 
character of that nobleman’s administration. We admit, that 
his government furnishes no criterion to judge of the wisdom 
of Mr Pitt’s act. No plan could well be prejudicial, the exe- 
cution of which was entrusted to such hands, 

The government of his successor, Lord Teignmouth, was 
marked by the same undeviating observance of the system of 
veutrality prescribed by the letter and spirit of the act under 
which he held his appointment. ‘This affords our author a fair 
opportunity, of which he avails himself with great ability, to 
state the inconveniences resulting from that system; and ac- 
cordingly, it is to that system that he attributes the revival of 
the military resources, the hostile projects, and the active in- 
trigues of ‘Tipu Sultan. He also ascribes to it the diminution 
of the Nizam’s power, and of his confidence in the support of 
the British government; the subversion of the Peshwa’s au- 
thority by Konia Row Sindia, and the alarming increase of 
his power, already too formidable to the Company. The esta- 
blishment of bodies of regular infantry, inured to discipline 
under French officers, in the service of the Nizam and Sindia, 
is attributed to the same forbearance. ‘The policy, of which 
General Malcolin approves, would have averted all those sources 
of alarm. Ever alive to the transactions of surrounding states, 
no change should be in contemplation without the interference 
of the English government, either by remonstrances or prepa- 
rations. "No dispute should occur without the Governor-Gene- 
ral appearing either as party or umpire. The military force 
necessary to support this meddling policy, should at ail times 
be in readiness to act; and each remote danger be a justifiable 
ground of immediate war. By adopting the converse of the 
celebrated Resolutions of the on of Commons in 1782, we 
should nearly arrive at the system of policy we would describe. 
Not that we have any idea that General Malcolm, whose bene- 
volence we believe to be as eminent as his talents, would ever 
give his sanction to such maxims, when presented in the Jorn: 
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of abstract propositions. Yet, in proportion as we recede from 
a system of neutrality, we shall find daily more causes for inter- 
ference, fresh claims for protection, and new wrongs to revenge, 
Who is there so blind as not to perceive that it leads, by a natural, 

but inevitable progression, to the entire subjugation of all India? 
—But is this, then, we may be asked, so alarming a consequence ? 
Certainly ; if our opinion be correct, that every addition to the 
territories “acquired by, or before, the Dew anni grants, endangers 
their stability in the same proportion that it ensures their mis- 
government ;—in other words, that beyond these limits the se~ 
« curity of our possessions is in the inverse ratio of their extent. 
We advert here simply to political considerations, without at- 
tending to the dictates of good faith or justice; or weighing the 
possibility of establishing a good practical government, benefi- 
cial to the inhabitants. ‘Our alarms are solely founded on the 
great probability of intestine commotions, convulsing to its cen- 
tre an empire so unwieldy, and combined by such slender asso- 
ciations. Of Lord Teignmouth’s government it may be cor- 
rectly affirmed, that its policy was in strict unison with the in- 
tentions of the Legislature ; and that, whilst that policy was 
persevered in, the “advantages expected from it were realized, 

whilst no bad consequences were experienced. 

After what we have already stated, ‘it is almost superfluous to 
add, that the administration of Lord Wellesley, which lasted 
from April 1798 to August 1805, realizes the “beau ideal’ of 
our author’s conceptions ; ; and that the Legislature, the Com- 
pany, and all former Governors-General seem to be arraigned 
by the gallant General chiefly for the purpose of extolling that po- 
licy, and holding it out asa ‘model to all other governors. Now, 
we happen to think, that it is possible to join in the encomium, 
without acquiescing in the justice ofthe censure ; and are ready, 
in truth, to approve of much of Lord W ellesley’ 8 proceedings, 
—at the same time that we entertain the opinion we have taken 
the liberty to express, of the conduct of his predecessors. The 
truth is, that although we utterly deny that it would have been 
either wise or justifiable in Lord Cornwallis, or his immediate 
successor, to deviate from the strict system of neutrality pre- 
scribed by the Legislature, we are ready to admit, that at the 
period when Lord W ellesley assumed the functions of govern- 
ment, a new and highly important element, that was not at al} 
contemplated when the act 1784 was passed, began to mix itself 
in all calculations ofnational policy ;—the probability of the French 
landing a military force on the coast of Malabar,—the possibility 
of a large army reaching the banks of the Indus hy land. We 
are not of the number.of those who have considered this danger 
as visionary, at any period, from the establishment of the exe- 
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cutive directory in 1795, until the commencement of the war 
in the peninsula of Spain. And our opinion is founded on the 
following data: 1st, On the universal opinion in France of the 
practicability and expediency of the measure; and that such an 
attempt entered into the plans of the government. zdly, On 
the exaggerated impertance which every individual in that 
country attaches to the connexion subsisting between Eogland 
and India. 3dly, On the exalted enthusiasm generated by the 
Revolution, which, during its shortlived effervescence, seemed 
to ensure success ; and to render enterprises more desireable, in 
proportion to their hazard and difficulty. 4¢h/y, On the inva- 
sion of Egypt, and the overtures made by Buonaparte-to Tipu 
Sultan, from that country. 5th, On the proof which this expe- 
dition afforded of the practicability of a French squadron elud- 
ing the vigilance of a British fleet. 674, On the attachment 
of a considerable portion of the French army to command- 
ers disgusted with the ruling power; men who, though dan- 
gcerous at home, might —s be trusted to promote the na- 
tional interests abroad. And, 7th, On the expense and soli- 
citude with which every measure was adopted, calculated to 
facilitate an overland expedition. But it is needless to say, that 
whenever the appearance of a French army on the scene, is ad- 
mitted to be an event neither impossible, nor very improbable, 
the political situation of India must undoubtedly have presented 
to Lord Wellesley a subject of anxious contemplation. Tipu 
Sultan was decidedly hostile to the English, and attached to their 
enemies, whose maritime possessions furnished a secure debark- 
ation, in a territory where they would be received as deliverers, 
Sindia and the Nizam were the only other powers in India 
whose military force was considerable: But the most formidable 
portion of that force was under the direction of French officers ; 
and although this circumstance might not be very important in 
the actual circumstances of India, it became of immeasureable 
consequence when connected with the idea of invasion, Our 
allies, in the natural progression of affairs, had declined into a 
state of miserable dependence ; and, to render the resources of 
Oude and the Carnatic cither available or permanent, the most 
efficacious measure which could be adopted, was the superces- 
sion of that authority, which we had ourselves been the means 
of creating and supporting. 

Upon the whole, then, our view of the policy which has been 
pursued in Inélia since 1784, may be summed up in the follow- 
ing propositions, which we rather think may be safely adopted 
by all who are at liberty to regard nothing but truth and justice 
im the formation of their political opinions. 1st, That the sys- 
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tem of neutrality prescribed by the Legislature in 1784, and se 
cordially approved of by the Court of Directors, was at that 
time the wisest and most applicable to the posture of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. 2d, That during Lord Cornwallis’s govern- 
ment, no circumstance occurred which required, or would have 
justified, a deviation from that policy ;—Tipu’s attack on the 
fines of Travancore being a case provided for in the act: and 
the assistance he derived from the Nizam and Mahrattas, in the 
hostile operations which ensued, fully demonstrated that defensive 
treaties were not necessary to secure efficient allies. 3d, That 
the inconveniences which might have resulted from Lord Teign- 
mouth’s perseverance in the same pacific system were remote and 
contingent ; whilst amy attempt to obviate them must, in all 
probability, have terminated in an expensive warfare. 4thly, 

hat the invasion of Egypt by Buonaparte, about the time that 
Lord Wellesley assumed the reins of government, materially 
changed tle political aspect of affairs: that a more active system 
of policy then became requisite: that the embassy sent by ‘Tipu 
to the Mauritius, with the evasive and unsatisfactory replies of 
that prince to our remonstrances, completely justified the hos- 
tile measures so, ably plained and executed, which terminated 
in his overthrow. 

Thus far, as we have already said, we are disposed to join in 
the eulogium of that nobleman ; but after these admissions, it 
must be recollected, that the subsequent measures of his busy 
administration were the effect of choice, and not the result of 
necessity. ‘To judge of their propriety, reference must be had 
to the actual strength which they have superadded to the Bri- 
tish dominion ; and this must be weighed against the financial 
embarrassments they have entailed on the East India Company. 
The manner in which they have affected the national character 
for justice, moderation and good faith, should also constitute an 
important element in such a discussion. That the period was 
arrived when a strict adherence to neutral policy became im- 

racticable, is our decided conviction. But whether Lord Wel- 
esley did not do more than was necessary ; whether all he did 
was really useful ; and whether it might not have been done at 
much less expense,—are inquiries which our limits forbid us te 
enter upon. 

Whatever political advantages may be supposed to have re- 
sulted from the measures of Lord Wellesley, one fact was in- 
controvertible, that nothing could avert the speedy ruin of the 
East India Company, but an immediate recurrence to those 
principles of economy which could alone render territorial pos; 
sessions ma India ef any value. The character of his successor 
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abundantly demonstrated the sentiments of the ruling -authorj- 
ties at home, on that subject. On the arrival of Lord Cornwal- 
lis in August 1805, he found that Sindia had infringed the 
treaty concluded with his predecessor, by an act of the most 
hostile nature ; that Holcar, though discomfited, still menaced 
the security of the Company’s possessions with predatory incur- 
sions ; ad that, in the extensive theatre on which hostile ope- 
rations had been pursued, a number of petty chiefs, by the aid 
which they afforded, had obtained claims on the justice, or the 
generosity, of the English government, which could only be sa-~ 
tisfied by a perpetual state of military preparation, and the 
hazard of a renewal of hostilities with their more powerful 
neighbours. The short interval which elapsed between the ars 
rival of this patriotic nobleman, and his death, afforded only an 
indication of the sacrifices he was willing to make to secure an 
honourable and lasting peace. To disengage the Company from 
the complicated difficulties of their situation, was the task be- 
queathed to his successor,—with the knowledge of the views and 
principles on which, if a life so important to his country had 
been prolonged, Lord Cornwallis would have acted. 

Sir George Barlow assumed the reins of administration in 
October 1805,—and, at the close of the year, had terminated the 
war, which had continued with little interruption during the six 
years preceding, and of which every part of India, with the ex- 
ception of the English possessions, had been, in its turn, the 
theatre. To avoid whatever might occasion a renewal of war $ 
to relinquish possessions situated so as to invite incursion; to 
decline defensive alliances; and to substitute compensations in 
territory for claims of protection, were the avowed principles, 
on which,- as far as circumstances permitted, his negociations 

roceeded. In his anxiety to avoid occasions for future wars, 
fre is accused of having impaired the national character for. 
good faith, by withdrawing his protection from the Rajah of 
Jayapur, and from the petty chief of Bindi. We are unable to 
jules how far this accusation is well founded; but the difficulty 
of reverting to a system of pacific neutrality, after having roused 
to arms every independent chief in India, is too apparent tb re« 
quire proof. 

After having said so much in favour of the old-fashioned 
measures of neutrality and moderation, we think it would be un- 
just to General Malcolm if we were to conclude, without allow- 
ing him to state, in his own energetic language, the nature and 
objects of the very opposite policy he would recommend in the 
government of our eastern empire. 

‘ There would hardly re he) ‘ to be a greater, and 
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more noble object for the exercise of human wisdom; or one 
more worthy of all the attention of a great state, than that of esta- 
blishing and maintaining, through the action of its influence and 
power, union and tranquillity over a considerable portion .of the 
globe; and of bringing to nations, whom it found involved in conti- 
nual discord and war, the blessings of harmony and peace. This we 
may never be able completely to effect; but there is no danger in a 
course of prudent policy, which keeps so great an object in view: 
and a state ‘of perfect security against external attack would be the 
reward of its accomplishment. When the unparalleled successes, 
which attended Lord Wellesley’s administration of India, placed the 
British power upon so commanding an eminence, his ardent mind 
naturally contemplated the attainment of this great end. ” 

Now, in spite of our perfect conviction of the entire sincerity 
with which those sentiments are expressed, and our deep sense 
of the distinguished talents of the author whe has expressed 
them, we will confess that we can scarcely refrain from smil- 
ing, to find him thus repeating the ordinary formula, in which 
ambitious conquerors have in all ages proclaimed their love of 
peace and of their brethren. When Alexander had subdued 
the world, and, after annexing what portions of it he thought 
fit to his own dominions, parcelled out the rest to tributary so- 
vereigns, it was doubtless his intention, that a long period of 
peace and uninterrupted tranquillity should ensue. why do we 
complain at this moment of the turbulent ambition of Buonaparte? 
What but peace, under his control and influence, is the object of 
all his exertions! We may rest perfectly assured, that, if ever 
his will shall become the law of Europe, it will not contain with- 
in its limits a more powerful advocate for tranquillity and con- 
cord. The truth is, that independent states are generally ex- 
tremely ungrateful to the great men in their neighbourhood, 
who take the trouble of forming plans for their future welfare. 
They have an unlucky propensity to being happy in their own 
way, and to managing their own affairs themselves. The bene- 
volent plans of the Sood emperor for the improvement and 
happiness of the human race, are perversely counteracted by 
every nation who can, and who dare counteract them. The ad- 
ministration of Lord Wellesley was a period of uninterrupted war- 
fare. We are perfectly aware of the millennium which was in- 
tended to succeed to all this disturbance; but we never could tell 
exactly when this millennium was to begin. 

The last chapter of General Malcolm’s book is a corollary de- 
duced from the historical information communicated in those which 
precede it, and also suggests a variety of considerations on other 
topics which may be deserving of attention at the expiration of 
the charter. The first subject to which he adverts is the nature 
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of the constituted authorities at home. This portion of his 
work is by no means remarkable for perspicuity. We collect 
from it, however, that in our author’s opinion, although the 
adoption of all political measures ultimately rests with the Board 
of Controul, they may suffer in their execution from the privi- 
lege the Directors retain, of stating their sentiments on their ex- 
ience. This privilege, therefore, we conclude, General 
alcolm is disposed to abolish. * The opposite causes of ac- 
tion, which influence those two authorities, must often make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile them to the same course 
of action. His Majesty’s ministers will naturally view every 
political measure adopted in India, as it appears likely to pro 
mote the general interests of the nation, more than as it imme- 
diately affects the separate interests of the Company; to which 
the attention of the Deanats will, on the other hand, be almost 
exclusively turned: And it must be difficult to conciliate their 
approbation to any political measure, which has the least inju- 
tious operation, of even a temporary nature, upon their com- 
merce or finances. ’ 

For our own parts, we cannot help believing, that what is 
best for India, is best also for England, as the sovereign or ad- 
ministrator of that country.—But the important thing to be 
considered is this,—that although a steady and consistent system. 
of policy be expedient in all cases, it is really indispensable in 
the government of such a country as India, by any European na- 
tion. Every fluctuation, whether of internal regulation or of 
foreign policy, unhinges the minds of the natives; they con- 
sider each as only a prelude to still wider deviations from a sys- 
tem which they had been taught to regard as permanent. It 
reminds them of the novelty of the rule, of the inexperience of 
their rulers, and gives a character of instability to all our insti- 
tutions, absolutely fatal to their successful operation. Now, it 
is a fact equally curious and certain, that amidst the opposite 
views, and conflicting principles of the different administrations 
that have succeeded each other during the present reign ; 
amidst the warlike and pacific plans, the economical or protuse 
arrangements, the meddling or the neutral policy successively 
adopted by their governors abroad,—the orders of the Court of. 
Directors have uniformly breathed the same spirit of modera- 
tion, and attention to economy, which distinguishes them at 
present. 

We do not pretend to say, that a body, nominated as the 
Court of Directors is, would naturally strike one, as being 
particularly well fitted to direct the councils of a great empire, 
aituated on the other side of the globe: and it is very likely 
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that similar, or still more beneficial effects, might result from 
transferring the task to some other body cquilly unconnected 
with the fluctuation of party politics—But in whatever way the 
management of this distant empire is to be engrafted on the 
reneral government, we do think that the existence of some such 
intermediate body is essentially necessary to resist the torrent of: 
innovation to which it would otherwise be exposed. 
The President of the Board ‘of Controul is one of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. Each change of administration may therefore 
be expected to furnish a new one. But to obtain even a slight 
acquaintance with the political state of India, the military ar- 
rangements, the judicial and financial regulations, and the com- 
mercial establishinents, would be the work of months; to enable 
even a mind of the quickest perception to legislate upon them, 
that of years. It may fairly be doubted, whether many of the no- 
ble persons who have filled that station had acquired, when they 
left office, the information necessary to enable them to form a cor- 
Teci opinion, on’any one point on which it was their province 
to decide. ‘The late. and the present Lord Melville, from the 
Jength of time they have filled that station,—and Mr Tierney, from 
the attention he had previously bestowed on the Company’s af- 
fairs, were perfectly competent to appreciate any measure pro- 
posed: but the convenience of ministerial arrangements very 
seldom bend to the consideration of what appointment is most 
conducive to the prosperity of India. . 
We cannot quit the valuable work on which we have ventur- 
ed so long to comment, without entreating the attention of those 
to whom it belongs, to the important oat judicious suggestions 
of General Malcolm, on the means of securing the attachment 
and fidelity of the native army, and particularly the native offi- 
cers, who form the principal link in the chain that bmds India to 
England. ‘These suggestions appear to us to be founded in a 
deep and thorough knowledge, not only of the peculiar charac- 
ter and prejudices of those orientals, but of human nature in ge- 
neral; and prove the author to be as amiably attentive to the 
comfort and hhappiness of the individuals under his command, 
as he is professionally zealous for their efficiency and honour. 





Art. IV. The Speech of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
in the House of Lords, on the Catholic Question, on Tuesday, 
April 2ist, \812. ‘With Proofs and, Illustrations. Asperne, 
London. 


W E have already written so much upon the Catholic question, 
: that no common author could have induced us to resumé 
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the subject: But when the Sons of Kings write books, silence 
would be disloyalty, and unwise neglect. It is of the utmost 
consequence for ordinary men to be made acquainted with the 
political opinions of personages so much elevated above their 
own sphere: It teaches them whom they may censure, and 
whom they must respect ; it enables them to appretiate fairly the 
chances of improvement; and shows them where they are to 
look for counsel and conduct in the great emergencies of the State. 

The speech of his Royal Highness now before us, evinces a 
considerable share of talent, and a still greater portion of read- 
ing, and industry; but it evinces still more strongly (what is of 
much higher value), a thorough knowledge of, and a profound re- 
gard tor the interests of civil and religious liberty, and a rooted hat- 
xed of every thing which has the appearance of intolerance, It 
is impossible to say how much we respect, in a Royal Personage, 
the good sense, and goodness of nature, which cherish these 
feelings, and the honesty which makes them public ;—they are 
creditable in the humblest individual ; and infinitely more cre- 
ditable to one who lives in a station where justice is so seldom 
palatable, and where truth so seldom penetrates. 

* If onus, then, my Lords (says the Royal Duke ), this task is to fall; 
if to us, in the midst of those difficulties, our fellow-subjects appeal 
for support, comfort and redress ; let us show to the warld at large, 
Jet us prove by our actions, let us convince Europe, more particu- 
larly appalled at this momentous crisis, that there does still exist a 
free country, an independent nation, in whose bosom, wisdom, jus- 
tice, and generosity, still love to dwell, and fondly build their nests ; 
that from that country, a light can, and will, go forth, to dispel and 
expose the dismal, the pestilential, and atrocious effects of tyranny, 
oppression, and atheism ; and that those benefits, which elsewhere have 
been allowed by the all-wise, all-merciful, and all-powerful Director 
of human events tp appear as originating in accident, and have been 
managed with the most refined Machiavelism, owe their rise and 
progress in this blessed island to a more pure, a more dignified, a 
more noble cause—to real unfeigned Christian charity, founded on 
the blessed word of our Saviour, who came to save, not to destroy 
man. 

* I am well aware, my Lords, that the man who ventures to speak 
the truth to contending interests, must expect the resentment of the 
fanatics on both sides ;—those men who, losing sight of all religion, 
transfer the name to the secondary objects of their idolatrous doc- 
trines, and veil their polluted politics with the sacred mantle of 
Christianity. 

* To their resentment I know I am exposed; but the man whq 
eels the amor patria, who disinterestedly and sincerely has the pro- 
sperity, glory and welfare of the nation at heart, should brave the 
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danger, if he thinks he can be of any use; and, arming himself with 
the courage of a Curtius, plunge into the gulf, should his country 
and his duty require it of him, 

* Inspired with these sentiments ; fully acquainted with the politi- 
cal causes, which placed that branch of the family, to whom I have 
the honour ta belong, on the throne of these United kingdoms; and 
professing the religion of the country as by law established, with 
which I am satisfied,— considering it the most perfect, as long as [ 
believe, and I am convinced, that it is the most charitable,—I think 
myself called upon to explain to your Lordships, the motives and 
considerations which determine my vote upon this great question. ’ 
p- 5, 6. 

We sincerely hope these remarks were delivered in the hearing 
of those Bishops who, in the discharge of their official func- 
tions, are said to be usinty every possible exertion to exasperate 
their clergy against the Catholics, and to spread the spirit of 
religious hatred into every corner of their dioceses ; a practice 
most disgraceful to the individuals who are guilty of it; and 
which admits of no other cure, than a more equal distribution 
of the profits of Episcopal Sees. 

His Royal Highness then proceeds to lay down the rules of 
toleration ; contending that the wisest and soundest policy is 
to leave all religions quietly to themselves ; that the State has 
no right to exercise its authority over the private opinion of 
any individual ; but merely to notice those acts which may en- 
danger and disturb the regularity and good order of a civi- 
lized community. He then states, that the temporal supremacy 
of the Pope is so far from admitted by Catholic princes, 
that it has in all ages been vigorously resisted by every king 
who had the smallest possession of power, or pretension to spi- 
rit. Of this, many striking instances are produced ;—among 
which, we were most pleased with the very laconic threat of 
Charles the VI. of France to Pope John the XXII. John, it 
seems, had caused to be preached some doctrines favourable to 
the Milesium ; and Charles, to whom these doctrines were un- 
pleasant, instead of putting forth his clergy against him with 
visitation charges, and the ponderous illegibility of controver- 
sial books, sent him in one line the spirit of polemical writing— 
Retracte—ou je te ferai ardre. 

The Royal Duke then proceeds to refute the usual notions 
entertained by Protestants of what the Catholics mean by the 
intallibility of the Pope. He examines the charge of their au- 
thorized treachery to heretics—states the strong affinity between 
the Catholic and Protestant religion—and urges, very forcibly 
and properly, the inconsistency of fighting for Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Catholics, while we are denying a participation of ci- 
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vil rights to our own Catholics, and accusing them of every 
em principle which can degrade and vilify human nat!e 

‘ Did we not’ (says this honest and enlightened Prince) * end 
our troops to prop up in Italy what we constantly wish to extirpate, 
oppress, and coerce here ? 

* Did we not succour the Pope with our fleet and armies ? 

* Do we not act with, and assist the Portuguese and Spanish Ca- 
tholics, endeavouring to protect them against the grasping ambition 
of France, which has aspired to monopolize all other powers in the 
world ; or, at least, to make them subservient to her own political 
views ? 

* What are we fighting for ?—the maintenance and defence of Ca- 
tholic religion and property all over Europe. 

‘ Why then, my Lords, at the very moment we are making these 

rotestations and exertions, in the same breath should our acts at 
ne belie the sincerity of them ? 

* My Lords—I may be warm on the subject, but I am pleading 
the cause of some millions of people, who are deprived of many rights 
ef citizens, and of course the greatest part of their interests in the 
constitution, to which they were born; which is certainly not con- 
formable to the declared principles of the Revolution.” p. 22. 

How noble and honourable are these sentiments in the mouth 
of an English Prince! and at a time, too, when he might have 
gained so much favour from millions of foolish persons, by feed- 
ing antiquated prejudices, and gratifying malignant feelings of 
exclusion. ‘The conduct of the Duke of Sussex, on this occa- 
sion, cannot be too highly estimated, or too long remembered. 
Princes are surrounded by so many sources of corruption— 
they are so apt to be debauched by the love of popularity—to 
mingle in the low intrigues of a Court, or to give themselves up 
to the love of pleasure—they are so obnoxious to the tempta- 
tions of ostentation, indolence, obliquity and sensuality—that 
their wisdom, their industry, and their bold love of justice, can 
scarcely ever receive a sufficient tribute of public praise. We 
most earnestly exhort his Royal Highness to proceed as he has 
begun: He will infallibly gain the approbation and respect of 
all wise and good men ; and they, in the end, are the makers 
of fame. 

As for the cause which his Royal Highness has so ably and 
honourably defended, we cannot but be of opinion, that it has 
gained ground very considerably within the last year. The di- 
visions, in the two Houses of Parliament, render it clear to 
those who are its enemies from the love of office, as well as to 
those who are its enemies from principle, that it must ultimate- 
ly, and ere long, be completely triumphant. Hitherto, all in- 
Yestigation into the wrongs complained of by the Cathglics has 
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been ents rely resisted. The investigation, however, will now 
probroly be conceded: And though every effort which cunning 
anu bigotry can suggest will undoubtedly be put in practice to 
effect a disagreement upon the terms of the emancipation, this 
will fail, like every other effort: And the Catholic Question and 
the Slave Trade will remain ever memorable instances of what 
courage, perseverance, and the love of justice, may always eftect 
in a country where freedom of discussion is still permitted upon 
such subjects. 





Art. V. Sixth Report of the Directors of the African Institu- 
tion; read at the Annual General Meeting on the 25th of 
March 1812. To which are added, an Appendix and a List 
of Subscribers. 8vo. pp. 178. London. Hatchard, 1812, 


T gives us sincere pleasure to resume, from time to time, our 
notices of the proceedings of this excellent and useful Institu- 
tion; both because we thereby obtain fit opportunities of keeping 
the attention of our readers directed towards the important sub- 
jects of Africa and the West Indies, and because we always 
find materials for extending our knowledge of that unexplored 
continent, The latter reason will be found peculiarly appli- 
cable to the present publication, which is inferior, in import- 
ance and originality, to none of those that preceded it. 

Before proceeding to the proper subject of this article, we 
must remark, that.a change appears to have taken place in the 
office of Secretary of the Institution. We regret to find that 
Mr Macaulay is no longer able to continue the discharge of those 
duties, which he had with distinguished ability pertormed, at 
great personal loss and inconvenience, since the beginning of 
the Institution. Any praise of ours, however, would be un- 
availing, after that honourable testimony borne to his merits in 
the unanimous resolution passed at the General Meeting, which 
is inserted at p.iv. of the volume before us, Mr Macaulay 
had formerly refused a similar testimony of regard, voted at 
the General Meeting of 1810; about which time, he also, with 
a disinterestedness rare indeed, abandoned to the actual cap- 
tors his share of a large pecuniary penalty incurred by a slave 
trader. He is succeeded in the office of Secretary by Mr Har- 
rison of Queen’s College; a gentleman of distinguished repu- 
tation at the University, and who having recently quitted the 
Bar, is enabled to bestow an undivided attention upon the du- 
ties of his new employment. 

Our attention isy as usual, first directed to the execution of 
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the Abolition laws—the great pillar of African, civilization—in- 
deed, the point from which the course of improvement in that 
vast continent may be said to spring. ‘That the English traders 
are at last checked, we believe, cannot be doubted. They will 
not risk a conviction of felony, and sentence of transporta- 
tion to Botany Bay. The American government, too, having 
abolished the traffic, and the decision in the noted case of the 
Amedie having shown British cruizers in what manner they 
may enforce the American prohibition,—few vessels bearing that 
flag are now engaged in it, compared with the former amount. 
But, on the other hand, a prodigious slave trade is still carried 
on by those fainous allies of ours, the Portuguese and Spa- 
niards. Cuba is daily extending her cultivation—the Brazils 
are more and more crowded with miserable victims. In short, 
so thriving is this enormity, that the Directors do not hesitate 
to state, trom their own information, that between 70,000 and 
80,000 negroes were carried over in the year 1810. This 
dreadful commerce was confined chiefly to the coast between 
Cape Palmas and Benguela. ‘The Portuguese treaty confines 
the trade in vessels of that nation to places actually in posses- 
sion of the Portuguese crown; and had it not been for the 
small island of Bissao, (a place of no earthly value, except for 
the purposes of the slave trade), this traflic must have been 
wholly destroyed to the northward of the equator. This islet, 
however, has become an entrepét for all the slave merchants whom 
the vigilance of our cruizers has driven from the other parts of 
the coast ; and though the treaty nominally excludes the Portu- 
guese from every part of the coast north of the equator, ex- 
cept Bissao, this denunciation is of little avail, while they can 
smuggle over negroes from all parts of the coast, in canoes, to 
Bissao ; from Siege they have a right to transport them in 
open day to the Brazils. Mark the baneful effects of this ex- 
ception. Bissao is situated at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
An intelligent’ naval officer lately visited its banks ; and he de- 
scribes the devastation which prevails there, as exceeding all 
belief. He distinctly states, that ‘ the country, on both banks, 
* is quite unpeopled by the slave trade. ’ 

Now, there is nothing like putting the case home to our- 
selves. Suppose the French had got possession of the little 
island called the Bugio, at the mouth of the ‘Tagus; and, with- 
out any pretext even of a quarrel with Portugal, were to as- 
semble an immense force in that river, sufficient to overpower 
all resistance, and every night were to send some hundreds of 
boats to scour the shores, and cerry off two hundred of the 
stoutest and healthiest and happiest of the people in Lisbon 
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and its neighbourhood ; and suppose this were to last, without 
interruption, for two years, so that those banks which used to 
swarm with Portuguese, became a perfect desert, thé few whom 
the French left having perished helplessly by famine and disease. 
Suppose, moreover, that instead of carrying off all the captives 
to fight or serve in France and Germany, the spoilers hurried 
them away in the most crowded vessels, where they were laid in 
chains on their backs, and scourged or screwed every time they 
made a noise; till, after eight weeks of such misery, they ar- 
rived in the worst of climates, and there, were lashed to pieces 
under a burning sun until they died, or only survived to sufter 
and labour more, and curse the strength of constitution which 
kept them from a speedier release by death. 

If such a case as this were brought distinctly before us, should 
we not awaken all Europe with cries against France, and for the 
liberation of Portugal? Should we not say, that all the other 
oppressions of the French—all their common invasions—their 
spoliations and conscriptions, were a mere trifle compared with 
this; that human nature had put on anew shape; and that ini- 
quity now visited us in a form which completely obliterated the 
recollection of every previous enormity? We will not stop to 
inquire what the Spaniards and Portuguese would themselves say 
to the matter ; but certain it is, that the case we have been put- 
ting is exactly that which they are at this moment exhibiting to 
the world, with aggravations which each circumstance of the fact, 
that we might add to our own enumeration, would accumulate. 
All that we have supposed themselves to suffer, from the French, 
they are at this moment daily and hourly making a people en- 
dure, to the full as virtuous and deserving as they are. Every 
horror that we have fancied the enemy to enrage all Europe, 
by exhibiting in the Tagus, our faithful allies—the friends of 
Spanish and Portuguese liberty, whom we are supporting with 
all our treasures and forces, in a struggle with comparatively in- 
significant evils, are hourly perpetrating in Africa, against the 
most innocent and peaceful creatures in the world, without ever 
exciting one moment’s indignation in any part of Europe.—So 
inconsistent are the feelings of statesmen ;—so ignorant or in- 
observant are nations of all that passes at a little distance ;—and 
so important are the mistakes of names, by which men are led, 
and the sanctions of use and habit by which they are restrained ! 

But neither governments nor people must escape under cover 
of such reflections as these. It is fit that they should be roused, 
and taught greater consistency. They have no right to plead 
ignorance, or habit, or inadvertency. When they are remind, 
ed that these Africans are as much human beings—as much 
their fellow-creatures as if they wore a dingy brown, instead of 
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a shining jet black hue,—bore the features of European ugli- 
ness, instead of the marks of African beauty,—and inhabited 
the filth of Lisbon, instead of the uncultivated richness of the 
Rio Grande ; then it is too late to mete out a different measure 
of justice or of feeling to the two races, and to sit quietly by, 
while the one treats the other like brute beasts. We are now 
at war with France, literally, because she has carried away one 
prince from Spain, and driven another out of Portugal ;—and 
those Spaniards and Portuguese allies of ours, are every day 
carrying off princes as independent as either Ferdinand or the 
Braganzas ; and, in addition to this, laying waste their whole 
territories, and actually extirpating their nations. While we 
make such sacrifices for Spanish and Portuguese rights ;—while 
by our assistance Mone—Godl knows how costly to ourselves— 
those liberties are saved from the common enemy; is it too 
much to ask leavé to remind the Spaniards and Portuguese, that 
others as well as themselves have rights; and that the charm of 
\iberty and independence are not confined to the Peninsula— 
where, to say the truth, they never have been very much en- 
joyed ! 

But it is said, we defend the Peninsula not merely from prin- 
ciples of justice, and from an abstract hatred of oppression, 
but because we consider our own interests as affected by the fate 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese ;—and, indeed, the strange 
contrast of our East-Indian and our European systems of policy 
may seem to favour this idea. Be it so:—Admit that our mo- 
tives are not quite pure—quite free from interested views—Have 
we then no interest in checking the slave-trade of foreign na- 
tions?—Are our West-Indian colonies nothing to us ?—Or 
have we forgotten, that all their distresses are owing to the un- 
natural extension of culture by means of the African com- 
merce? ‘The rapid cultivation of Cuba and Brazil is as hos- 
tile to our own planters, as the free culture of the cane in our 
own colonies: And is it not hard upon them, that all our ef- 
forts to extirpate the trade should be confined to ourselves, 
while foreigners are in truth reaping the benefits of our aboli- 
tion, and preparing to glut the markets with their produce ? 
—Surely those settlements for which we have made such sacri- 
fices, to the importance of which we have borne such unceasing 
testimony, by almost confining our attention to their defence 
and extension in every war, have not all of a sudden lost their 
value jn our own eyes, at the very moment when their real in- 
terests are identified with those of the species itself, and the 
great cause of humanity and justice. ‘This view of the subjeci, 
we confess, appears wholly subordinate in our eyes; but, s¢- 
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eondary though it be, we allude to it merely to show that there 
is ground of interest, as well as principle, to bear out those 
who contend for an immediate and powerful effort to induce our 
allies to give up the guilty commerce of Africa. 

It is however necessary here to remark, that although a con- 
siderable part of the Spanish and Portuguese slave-trade is cars 
ried on by the subjects, and with the capital of those countries, 
especially of the latter ; and though the whole, or nearly the 
whole of it, be for the supply of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies ; yet, in many instances, British subjects and capital, 
and in still more, the subjects and capital of the United States, 
are concerned, under the colour of the foreign flags. The high 
risks now attendant on such speculations, must prevent British 
subjects from embarking in them ; and accordingly, the Direc- 
tors express their confident expectation, that the Slave-trade Fe- 
lony act, when carried into effect on tlre Coast, will take away 
this branch of the traffic. In America, however, the tempta- 
tions of profit held out by the trade, have still to struggle 
only with the risks of capture, condemnation and penalties ; 
the laws of the United States not yet regarding it as a crime. 
We cannot but think, that a proposition to adopt our law 
upon this subject would be favourably received in Congress ; and 
if it were acceded to, and a law passed declaring slave trading 
felony, then it is plain that English and Americans could no 
longer venture to continue the crime; for our cruizers would 
see the law executed, by detaining for trial all persons of either 
nation found implicated. A large amount of what is now car- 
ried on for the Spanish and Portuguese colonies would thus be 
destroyed—and the English abolition rendered more effectual. 
The remainder would consist entirely of that which is bond fide 
driven by Spanish and Portuguese subjects and capital. 

Before leaving this topic, we shall give a specimen of the 
frauds of this trade, not merely to gratify the reader’s curiosity, 
but in the hope that it may meet the eye of some of our cruizers, 
and convey hints to their vigilance and zeal in detecting and 
repressing the traffic. It is in the case of the brig Amelia, alias 
The Agent, condemned at Sierra Leone. The following is the 
letter of instructions found on board of her, from the joint owner 
at Charleston to the acting partner who sailed in her. The 
whole concern being American, this letter will show how it was 
disguised. ‘ 

* The voyage on which we have jointly embarked, and which is 
now left to your discretion, is of a very delicate nature, and requires 
the greatest prudence und discretion, In order to qualify the agent te 
bring a cargo from the Coast, it will be necessary to put her under 
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Portuguese colours: this, with the assistance of Messrs Sealy, 
Roach, and Toole, of Bahia, for whom I enclose you a letter of in- 
troduction, you will easily be able to effect. They will procure for 
ou some honest Portuguese merchant, who, for a small sum, shall 
undertake all that is necessary for owners to do. A captain of co- 
lour, one officer, and part of the crew, in compliance with the laws, 
must be Portuguese ; but the Portuguese captain, at the same time 
that he must be instructed by the pretended owner, to appear for 
him on all occasions in protecting the ship and property, must also be 
instructed not to interfere with the navigation of the ship, except at 
your request ; and he must be put entirely under your orders. As 
you shall have to grant a bill of sale for the brig, when she is appar- 
ently sold, you must be very cautious to take a counter bill of sale; 
and again, as collateral security, abottomry bond on the vessel for 
10,000 dollars, with a power of attorney from the sham owner to you, 
to sell and dispose of her in any manner you shall think proper. [I 
would wish you, besides, to take a very strong declaration in writ- 
ing, witnessed by Sealy, Roach, and Toole, that the sale made by 
you is merely fictitious ; that the cargo and her earnings are bond fide 
your property ; which declaration must be couched so as to be a per- 
fect quit-claim from him and his heirs for ever.. The next thing I 
have to recommend to you, is to conduct this business with every 
possible caution and secrecy, and to prevent as much as possible the 
knowledge of it to reach either our consul or ambassador, as the 
might perhaps write home on the subject, and even any of the A- 
merican captains who may happen to be there at the same time with 
you. You must therefore appear very cool and indifferent in the 
business, to let nothing transpire of your future plan, and act as if 
you were only thinking of returning home. After you have made 
your brig a Portuguese, you will have to take in a cargo fit for the 
Coast, and proceed there with every possible despatch. I enclose you 
a memorandum of the articles which I think will answer best for the 
trade, to which memorandum I have added a few observations to re- 
gulate you for the articles that you could not find, and which might 
be replaced by others. To this list, however, I do not wish by any 
means to confine you ; I leave it, on the contrary, to you to improve 
it or curtail it, according to the information which you will be able 
to collect, as that trade is much followed at Bahia, Negroes are 
often very plenty there ; and if they can be bought at from eighty 
dollars to one hundred dollars, I would just as well end the voyage 
there, and give up the trip to Africa. ’— 

* It now remains for me to direct how you are to do with your 
people after you have sold the brig. The very first thing is to dis- 
charge all the people, paying their wages, and making the best, 
terms possible with them in writing ; as by the laws of the country 
the owner is obliged to find them a passage home and wages till they 
arrive. It is very essential that none of your people, except those , 
whe are to stay with you, should have the least suspicion of your fu- 
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ture plan: I would recommend, therefore, that before you enter on 


any of your transactions, you would see these people out of the - 


country, that they cannct come and talk here of what you have done. 
I would rather lose some little time, nor would I mind some little ex- 
pense, to get rid of them cleverly. The ship’s log-book should after- 
wards be kept in Portuguese: no English writing, touching the voy- 
age, should be on board : the fewer entries in the log-book the bet- 
ter, to be done under your eyes. She should have no colours but 
Portuguese on board ; your present flag thrown away when the brig 
is sold; and all the papers sent back (under cover) to me: your re- 
gister, however, you had better bring back yourself. 

* Wishing you a prosperous voyage.’ p. 36.—39. 

We may remark in passing, that Mr Toole, one of the house 
to whose care this honest gentleman is consigned, and who is to 
aid his undertaking, and help him to evade the American laws, 
is American vice-consul at Bahia!—we ought to say was; for 
of course he must have been removed, upon these particulars 
coming out. Our readers. may be desirous of following the ad- 
venture, of which they here see the beginnings. It had a most 
tragical termination. After following the preceding instructions, 
and getting himself completely furnished with Portuguese cap- 
tain, crew, papers, and flag, the owner and real captain arrived 
at Angola, and took in a lading of two hundred and seventy-five 
slaves; that is to say, packed those miserable beings, chained 
and ironed, into a space where they could not turn themselves ; 
and, by the most cruel discipline, was bringing them over for in- 
finitely worse miseries in the Brazils, when they rose upon him 
and his crew, got possession of the ship after a stout resistance, 
in which many negroes were killed, and - their oppressors, 
(with a degree of unmerited humanity highly honourable to the 
poor Africans) into a boat, with sails and provisions. Unable 
to navigate the ship, however, their provisions ran short, and 
the greater part of them perished of hunger. When they were 
taken and carried into Sierra Leone, their wretchedness sur- 
passed all description; but, by kind treatment, the survivors 
were restored, and a piece of ground has been given them, where 
they are building a village, and living in comfort and freedom. 
The following is the deposition of one of the crew. 

‘ Ned Brown—Declares he is a native of Cabenda, and was put 
on board the brig Amelia, as a slave, by Prince Conzee, his father. 
It is the custom of bis country, for a man, when in want of money, 
&c. if he has three or four children, to sell one or more of them, and 
keep the others. His father sold him and his sister together ; his 
sister is now here. When he went on board the brig, he found a 
man, named Jack White, a slave of the ecaptain’s, who had come 
from Chazleston in the brig. Heard that White, when in America, 
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had stolen some articles, for which his master had to pay. His mas- 
ter had given him a severe flogging for this; and also flogged him 
several times, when at Cabenda, for drunkenness and fighting. 
White took off his clothes and showed the slaves his back, saying, 
* See how my master has flogged me: when he has taken you to 
white man’s country, he will flog you the same.’ When the brig 
got to sea, White urged the slaves to rise. 

‘ One morning a noise was heard forward. The captain called 
upon me on hearing the noise, and asked what was the matter? I 
said Idid not know. The Captain then went upon deck, with the 
mate and the rest of the people: they had only three muskets, 
and a pair of pistols belonging to the captain. It was rather dark, 
and the slaves kept crying out, ‘ Jack, Jack!’ The captain then 
spoke to the mate, and told him to keep an eye upon Jack, and 
shoot him. The slaves then came to the barricado with large 
pieces of wood ; and Jack White attempted to break the barricado 
with a large hammer. The mate saw him, and shot him through 
the jaw: the ball cut away his tongue ; and when he fell down, he 
seized hold of the cable with his teeth, and died in that posture. I 
was told that Jack White opened the hatches, and let the slaves up- 
on deck: they were not in irons, having been let out some days be- 
fore. The captain soon after went down below, and ordered the 
boat to be lowered down from the stern, which was done. None of 
the sailors were killed: nine of them, and the captain, went into the 
boat ; and I opened the cabin windows, and handed them two bas- 
kets of bread, a piece of ham, nine bottles of porter, nine bottles of 
wine, and two jars of water. I wanted to go with him, but the cap- 
tain would not let me, saying, ‘ You are a black man; the slaves 
will not kill you; and you see I have a small boat and too many 
people in her.’ They then hoisted two sails in the boat, and went 
away. Three of the Portuguese sailors ran into the women’s room ; 
and the boatswain, a mulatto man, ran up to the top of the mast. 
When the boat was gone, the slaves found them, and wanted to kill 
them ; when I advised them ‘ not to do so; for if you kill them, 
where will you take the vessel ? you do not know how to make sail.” 
They then consented to spare their lives, on condition of their tak- 
ing care of the vessel. A great number of the slaves were killed, 
about thirty, before the captain ran away. They were four months 
at sea before they came to Cape Mount: for the greatest part of 
the time they had nothing to eat but a very little farina (i. e. cassa- 
da dried and ground to flour), and water to drink. A very great 
number of the slaves (principally boys and girls) died of hunger. ’ 
p- 39, 40. 

After noticing the successful pains which have been bestowed 
by the British naval force on the African station, to the north- 
ward of Cape Palmas, where, but for Bissao, not any remains of 
the slave trade would be found, and mentioning that a. similar 
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force has recently been despatched to the southward of that 
point, with every prospect of similar success, the Directors pro- 
ceed to the subject of the enormities committed in some of the 
West India Islands. Into this part of the subject we need not 
enter at large; having, since the last report, had an opportunity 
of discussing it fully. We may remark, however, that scarce 
an arrival takes place from the West Indies, without bringing 
additional proofs of tlie absolute necessity of vigilant attention on 
the part of government to the due execution of the laws respect- 
ing slaves. Nor does there seem any real cure for the great evils 
which now deform our colonial system, except the one which we 
formerly took the liberty to point out—a strict attention to the 
choice of persons who shall fill colonial offices. A rule ought 
most rigidly to be laid down against ever naming to any of those 
important stations any person having West India property. 
However pure a man’s motives and dispositions may be at first, 
he cannot avoid being more or less infected with the spirit or 
interests of the body to which he himself belongs. If he is a 
planter, and a master of slaves, how can he avoid leaning to- 
wards the master and the planter, in a question where the esprit 
du corps is so highly excited? We speak not here merely of in- 
stances in which men filling great public stations have grossly 
misconducted themselves, and sought the gratification of their 
own views by the abandonment of their highest duties. In- 
stances of this sort we know full well there have been ;—and we 
fervently hope the delinquents may be brought to justice. But 
we allude also to the various occasions on which a far ligliter 
degree of guilt—the effects of a prejudice not quite inexcuseable 
in favour of the class to which a man belongs—may yet produce 
the worst consequences. It is our humble, but very decided 
opinion, that no planter should ever be appointed either gover- 
nor, commander, judge, or revenue officer in the islands. ‘The 
only chance that the laws have of being fairly enforced, is from 
the efforts of functionaries, counteracted, as they always must 
be, by the body of the colonial society —Chuse them from that 
body; and this chance utterly fails. 

We now come to the most interesting part of this Report, a 
branch of the labours of the Institution, which, we rejoice to say, 
becomes more and more promising daily,—the improvement of 
the continent of Africa by direct means, and, as preparatory to 
these, the extending our knowledge of it. The present Report 
is peculiarly attractive in this respect, and promises speedily a 
yet more considerable contribution of information. For dwell- 
ing with more than ordinary delight on this department of the 
subject, we may find some excuse in the circumstance, that it 
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recals to our recollection the commencement of our labours ten 
years ago,—when we began our series of articles upon topics 
connected with Africa, by following the adventurous and un- 
fortunate track of Hornemann. ‘This retrospect gives us no 
feelings but those of pure satisfaction ; because we verily be- 
lieve, that we have in some small degree been useful to the great 
cause of humanity ; and that Africa has been, in a manner, be- 
nefited by the progress of this Journal. 

The Commission of African Inquiry, sent out by the govern- 
ment, has, it would appear, been at length closed ; and their 
Report made. This was retarded by various unforeseen occur- 
rences, particularly by the death of Mr Ludlam, one of the 
commissioners ; and Captain Columbine, another of their num- 
ber, unfortunately died before his return, which has deprived 
the Institution of much important information. Before his 
death, however, he had drawn up a Report, in which Mr 
Dawes, the surviving commissioner, concurred ; and it has been 
laid before government with his additional remarks, and by 
yovernment communicated to the Board of Directors. This 
Repesk; and the notes and other communications from the 
Commissioners, furnish the most important parts of the infor- 
mation contained in the appendix to the work before rs. 

The first branch of the Report of the Commissioners relates 
to the state of the slave trade, and the means of curbing it. We 
have already adverted to this part of the subject ; but the Com- 
missioners state a fact which deserves farther attention. By 
the captures in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, the transport 
of about 2,800 Africans had been prevented; and by the condem- 
nation in that settlement of other vessels, with cargoes (as they 
are called) on board, 1,088 persons had been released. Of these 
471 were men; 196 women; and 421 children. ‘ A consider- 
* able number’ (add the Commissioners) ‘ of the nearest and 
dearest kindred, husbands and wives, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, who had been kidnapped or stolen at 
various times, and put on board different vessels, have been 
thus unexpectedly restored to each other at Sierra Leone ; 
and whenever any of them have desired to return to their own 
country, and such return has been deemed practicable, they 
have been allowed to do so; being first provided with a paper 
under the hand and seal of the.governor, certifying that they 
are to be considered as his people, and under his protection ; 
which is looked upon, according to the customs and law of 
Africa, to be a sufficient security against further molestation.’ 
An observation is subjoined, of great importance to the question 
of African civilization. ‘ All the people thus returning home, 
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must naturally be more than ever the enemies of slavery, as 
they cannot fail, in the last four eventful months of suffering and 
liberation, to have : acquired some new ideas of freedom, which 
will of course be gradually diffused amongst their friends ; and 
seeing that all w hite men are not their enemies, but that one 
European nation considers the Slave-trade as unlawful, and is 
determined, if possible, to put an end to it, the natives may 
by degrees feel some encouragement to liberate themselves 
from this horrible thraldom. ‘The right of making slaves 
seems formerly to have been confined to the kings or chiefs ; 
but on the west coast of Africa, where power is so diffused 
that it is difficult to say with whom any tolerable share rests, 
the constant practice.at present is, for the people in general 
to kidnap each other, wherever one party is personally strong- 
er than the other, and has connexions suftcicntly numerous 
to secure his victim.’ (p.69.) It seems most plain, that the 
agents of government, and the African Institution, cannot do more 
forthe i improvement of that continent than to pursue thehint here 
afforded. Let them kindly treat all the slaves whom they may 
release, and then send them back to their own districts ; carry- 
ing with them, to their barbarous countrymen, a recollection of 
our humanity, and of the horrors of the slave traffic, together 
with such improvements as our intercourse may have taught 
them. 

Several remarks on the colony of Sierra Leone then follow. 
Tts misfortunes are well known; but, of late, it has been pros- 
pering as well as might reasonably have been expected. The 
climate is much better for European constitutions than that of 
almost any other part of the Coast. There are now 400 houses 
within the walls of Freetown, containing 1917 inhabitants, be- 
side above 2500 negroes, freed by sentences of the Admiralty 
Court, and residing there under the protection of the govern- 
ment. ‘There is a considerable number of European forts on 
the Coast, apparently very useless, except for slave-trading pur- 
poses. From Apollonia to Acra, a distance of only 64 leagues, 
there are no less than twenty-seyen; and the expense of the 
British forts is about 25,000/. ‘annually. We believe it is in the 
contemplation of government to dismantle all these except one 
or two, which will be put in a respectable state of defence. 

The notes of the Commissioners form the most valuable part 
of this publication, and throw very considerable light upon the 
state of the African continent. We have first to notice an ac- 
count of the tribe of Kroomen, by the late Governor Ludlam. 
The Kroo country extends along the Grain Coast, between Cape 
Mount and Cape Palmas, from 4° 54’ to 5° 7’ north latitude. 
The chief town, Settra Kroo, is in longitude 7° 48’ west. This 
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district, though small, is extremely populous ; and the natives 
are of a migratory disposition. Above 800 are employed as la- 
bourers at Sierra Leone; and they are to be found at every fac- 
tory and town along the Coast for a space of 350 miles. "They 
are employed as factors or intermediate merc hants, boatmen 
and sailors; and, while the slave trade was carried on upon this 
Coast, they had their share of its occupations. After the age of 
forty, they return and settle at home. Their country produces 
grain, particularly fine rice, pepper and cattle ; but their staple 
article i is their own labour, with which they purchase goods, and 
return to their home with the produce. ‘I’o find this in Africa 
is a singular anomaly. Wars are rare among this people; and 
they never sell one another, nor kill their ¢: uptives ; nor do they 
punish any offence by slavery, though witchcraft is a capital of- 
fence, and the only one that is invar iably so among them. 
While the slave trade lasted, they used to kidn: ap the Bushmen, 
or natives of the interior, and sell them. ‘The following pas- 
sage we recommend to those speculatists who dream about natu- 
ral and fixed incapacities of the Africans. 

* When hired by the month, their wages depending on the time 
they are at work, not upon the work performed, they are apt to be 
very indolent, unless carefully superintended. But they are fond of 
task work, or working by the piece; and exert themselves exceed- 
ingly when the reward is proportioned to the labour. When I first 
arrived in Africa in 1797, it was deemed a gross absurdity to ima- 
gine that a Krooman would do any kind of work unconnected with 
boats and shipping, as in that way alone they had hitherto been em- 
ployed; and it was supposed their prejudices against innovation 
could never be overcome. Necessity forced us to try the experi- 
ment; and we ow find that Kroomen will employ themselves in 

agricultural labour, or in any other way by which they can get 
money. They seem to think, at the same time, some kinds of work 
much more creditable than others. The washerwomen at Sierra 
Leone have lately employed their hired Kroomen in carrying home 
baskets of wet clothes from the brook. I have heard them grumble 
very much under their burdens, because “* man was made to do 
woman’s work;” nevertheless, as they gain money by it, they are 
disposed to put up with the indignity. 

* In their expenditure they are most rigid economists: a little to- 
bacco is the only luxury which they allow themselves. In every 
other respect they are contented with’ "the barest necessaries. They 
are allowed nothing more for their subsistence than two pounds of 
red rice a day, (which makes only from one pound and a half to one 
pound and three quarters when clean and fit for use), and of this 
they will sell half when rice is dear. Though extremely fond of 
rum when given to them, I believe that they never buy it. I speak 
generally; for some will never drink it though offered to them. 
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Their clothing I have spoken of already: probably it does not cost 
them ten shillings in a year. The residue of their gains is convert- 
ed carefully into such goods as are most valuable in their own coun- 
try. In eighteen months or two years, a sufficient stock having been 
collected, the Krooman returns home with his wealth. A certain 
portion is given to the head men of the town; all his relations and 
friends partake of his bounty, if there be but a leaf of tobacco for 
each; his mother, if living, has a handsome present. All this is 
done in order “ to get him a good name; ”’ what remains is deliver- 
ed to his father “‘ to buy him a wife. ”? One so liberal does not long 
want a partner: the father obtains a wife for him; and after a few 
months of ease and indulgence, he sets off afresh for Sierra Leone, 
or some of the factories on the Coast, to get more money. By 
this time he is proud of being acquainted with “ white man’s fash- 
** ion;”? and takes with him some raw, inexperienced youngster, 
whom he initiates into his own profession, taking no small portion of 
the wages of the é/éve for his trouble. In due time his coffers are 
replenished ; he returns home; confirms his former character for 
liberality; and gives the residue of his wealth to his father to “ get 
him another wife.” In this way he proceeds perhaps for ten or 
twelve years, or more, increasing the number of his wives, and esta- 
blishing a great character among his countrymen; but scarcely a par- 
ticle of his earnings is at any time applied to his own use.’ p. 93, 94. 
One of the most singular parts of their character, is their ex- 
treme love for their own country, and their confident belief in 
its vast superiority over all others. Every action of their lives 
bears a reference to it. All their exertions are to obtain where- 
withal they may return and live there. Like the Swiss, the 
Scotish High! inders, the Piedmontese and the Gallicians, they 
ramble from it only to love it the better, and to enable them to 
live, where alone they can be happy, at home. 
‘ The indifference of Kroomen’ (says Mr Ludlam) ‘ to Euro- 
ean arts and European comforts, made me once think them a very 
dull*race of men, to say the least. I was struck when I first came 
to Africa with the different manner in which a Krooman and a Man- 
dingo man (a Mohammedan) viewed an English clock. It was a 
new thing to both of them. The Krooman eyed it attentively for a- 
bout a minute, but with an unmoved countenance, and then walked 
away to look at something else, without saying a word. The Man- 
dingo man could not sufticie ntly admire the equal and constant mo- 
tion of the pendulum ; his attention was repeatedly drawn to it; he 
made al! possible inquiries as to the cause of . motion ; he renewed 
the subject next morniz If and could hardly ve persuaded that the 
pendulum had continued to “ walk,” as he cate dit, allmight. In 
general, I think, the case is nearly the same. They have little or 
no curiosity 2 bout things which are of no use in their own country ; 
they are careless about our comforts and luxuries ; none of them have 
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been rendered necessary by habit, and they would often be inconsist- 
ent with the principal objects of their pursuit. But Kroomen are 
sufficiently acute and observant, where the occasion calls their minds 
into action ; but it is rather from a general view of their character 
and cenduct that I say this, than from particular specimens of inge- 
nuity. They have not the use of letters, and will not permit their 
children to learn ; they talk miserably bad English ; living by daily 
Jabour, which is paid for in European goods, they have no occasion 
for manufactures of their own. They have but few opportunities, 
therefore, of displaying peculiar talents. They make their own ca- 
noes, several of their implements of agriculture, and some trifling 
musical instruments: I know not of any thing else worthy of notice. 
I ought not to omit, however, that they sometimes plead in their own 
defence with much art. The evidence against one of the very last I 
examined on a charge of theft was so strong, that few men would have 
had the boldness to deny the charge. The culprit, however, began 
along speech with expressing his sorrow that I was not born a Kroo- 
man, and proceeded to enlarge on the superior ability I should in 
that case have possessed to distinguish between truth and falsehood, 
in all cases wherein Kroomen were concerned ; not forgetting the se- 
curity against deception which I might possibly have obtained by 
means of those fetishes of which white men knew not the value or 
the use. Had I possessed but these advantages, 1 should have known, 
he argued, how much more safely I might rely on his veracity than 
on all the evidence produced against him; although it was backed 
by the unfortunate circumstance of the stolen goods being found in 
his possession.’ p. 99, 100. 

‘The next communication of the Commissioners, is a sort of 
journal of observations by Mr Ludlam during his voyage to the 
Gold Coast ; and it contains a number of details, chictly useful 
in a geographical and nautical point of view. ‘The natives in 
most parts of the Coast are fond of designating themselves by 
English names. ‘Thus, we find one king called King George ; 
probably out of the respect in which our royal family’s known 
attachment to the slave trade (before it was prehibited and made 
a felony) caused them to be held in that country. Others call 
themselves by appellations somewhat less dignilied ; such as, 
Pipe of Tobacco, Bottle of Beer, and so forth. 

The next article is a very curious one, Governor Columbine, 
having a desire of opening some direct communication with the 
native princes, found an agent admirably well suited to his pur- 
pose in the person of John Kizell. He was a native African, 
and son of a chief. When a boy, he had been made a prison- 
er, and sold on the Coast. [Every effort had been made by his 
father to reclaim him by ransom; but he was carried to Charles- 
town in North America. He had inlisted, with many others, 
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under Sir H. Clinton’s proclamation, and served in the Ame- 
rican war. He came out to Africa with the Nova Scotian 
Blacks. Being an intelligent man, of excellent character, and 
the warmest lover of his country, the Governor employed him 
in a negotiation, for the purposes of the abolition, with the 
chiefs in the Sherbro river. The object of this judicious mis- 
sion was to turn the natives, if possible, from those slave trad- 
ing hahits which the long endurance of European iniquity has 
made so prevalent amongst them. ‘The article now before us 
contains some most interesting extracts from his sable Excel- 
lency’s diplomatic correspondence. We can freely recommend 
his style to the European Kizells—our Malmsburies and Freres 
—or the paragraph writers of the East—as no bad models of 
conciseness and perspicuity. The following passage exhibits, 
among other things, the material difference between African and 
European princes. 

* I went to Sumano with the head man, __I gave him the things 
you sent for him: he was glad, and all his people. I then showed 
them your letter, The young people were thankful for the word 
they heard, but there were some that did not like it. I then asked 
them, ‘ From the time your fathers began to sell slaves to this day, 
what have you got by it? Can any of you show me how much money 
you have; how much gold; how many slaves, and vessels, and cat- 
tle; how many people you have?’ They said, None. Then I turn- 
ed to their king; I asked him in what was he better than his people? 
He said he was the poorest: he said he only talked palavers when 
any one brought them to him to talk. I then asked him, what they 
gave him for his trouble? He said, Nothing. I then told him, 
* Our king wants to make you rich; and you must hearken to what 
he s ays. > He said, that my king t talked r: ght; he wanted the coun- 
try to be free He then promised that he would give land for that 
ood work, but that he cannot do any thing before he sees all the 
rest of the ‘kings. ? p- 115. 

Our diplomatist found himself, as happens elsewhere, coun- 
teracted by rival powers, viz. the slave traders, whose interests 
were much endangered by his mission. The following account 
is humiliating to “all who have real English feclings. in their 
bosoms. 

‘ I then went to Safer. There were 100 people there with the 
king. When I came, the first word was, * Are you come? It is you 
that have got all the slave vessels taken out of our river. You are 
come to make war on us:’ with much more to this effect. I told 
the king I was sent to him: why would he not hear what I had to 
say before he began to make these charges? There was a young 
man with the king, who said, ‘ Kizell, says he, is sent to you: why 
will you not wait till you hear what he has to s y?’ The king said 
this was right. I gave the governor’s letter ¢ to itn. He said, { 
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should not read it to him: he had a white man that could read it to 
him. He sent for Crundell; and when he came, the letter was given 
to him. Crundell looked at it, and immediately cursed and swore, 
and raved: he told the. king and his people that the Governor was a 
nuisance: * He is like Buonaparte: he wants to take the country 
from you. As for Kizell, he is the worst man the Governor could 
pick out at Sierra Leone to send to you. Kizell is a troublesome, 
undermining man. The people of Sierra Leone want to take the 
country, as they have taken my goods from me, ’ (poeta ae 
to the capture of slave ships). I then got up and called Mr Taylor, 
a mulatto man, who was present, to bear witness to all that Crundell 
had said, as he would, sooner or later, be called to account for it. 
I told him I knew he did not want the Slave Trade to stop: he wish- 
ed to kill the people’s children and to drink their blood. He said 
he did not know what I meant. As for selling slaves, God had or- 
dered them to sell slaves: If God did not like it, why did he-not put 
a stop to it? I told him that God had ordered him not to swear: 
why did he not obey him in this too? Mr Taylor then told him, that 
what he had said against the Governor was not right: the Governor 
loved the people, and did not like they should continue in slavery: 
the letter he had sent was a friendly letter: if Kizell had not been 
a trusty man, the Governor would not have sent him; ‘ Yet you, 
Crundell, tell the people not to hear him.’ Crundell asked, ae 4 
had they not rather sent Aim the act, and desired him not to sell 
slaves? ‘but now he would sell slaves. I told him that he knew the 
Jaw already, but that he wanted to fatten on the people’s blood.” 
p- 116, 117. 

In all his negociations, Kizell found the utmost aid from the 
old treaty between the King of England and the Sherbro chiefs. 
But they did not fail now and then to complain of the British 
Monarch for the slave trading policy of his government. ¢ I 
* told them,’ says he, * to look at Tasso: all the young peo- 

‘ ple of that place had been sold: the town was now broken up, 
* and had none but old people in it. As I spoke, they all hung 
* down their heads, They said, “ All the letter says is tr uth: 
* all you say is the truth; we can say nothing ‘against it. ’ 

Then I said they must leave off these practices. They said, 
«« They knew that the Kings of England and Sherbro were 
*¢ friends in the old time ; the old people had told them so: dué 
“ the King of England had thrown them away, and had sent his 
‘© ships 10 buy them, although the agreement was, that they were 
‘ not to be sold, as they were his people.” This was rather a 
home observation, and might have puzzled a more experienced 
and regular diplomatist. But our ambassador got out of the 
di ficult y as well as ‘Talleyrand himself could have done. He 
told them, ‘ I have heard so too; but it isa subject on which I 
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* can’t give an answer. You must send a man to the Gover- 
< nor, and he will give you an answer.’ The following pic- 
ture of the character and condition of the people, and of their 
king, is curious. We also sec in it the effects of the slave trade 
but too visibly. 

* I will now describe how the natives live in this country. They 
are all alike, the great and the poor ; you cannot tell the master from 
the servant at first. The servant has as much to say as his master in 
any common discourse, but not in a palaver, for that belongs only 
to the master. Of all people I have ever seen, I think they are the 
kindest. They will let none of their people want for victuals: they 
will lend, and not look for it again: they will even lend clothes te 
each other, if they want to go any where: if strangers come te 
them, they will give them water to wash, and oil to anoint their skin, 
and give them victuals for nothing: they will go out of their beds 
that the strangers may sleep in them. The women are particularly 
kind. The men are very fond of palm wine ; they will spend a whole 
day in looking for palm wine. They love dancing ; they will dance 
all night. They have but little, yet they are happy whilst that little 
lasts. At times they are greatly troubled with the Slave Trade, by 
some of them being caught under different pretences. A man owes mo- 
ney ; or some one of his family owes it; or he has been guilty of ad- 
ultery. In these cases, if unable to seize the party themselves, they 
give him up to some one who is able, and who goes and takes them 
by force ef arms. On one occasion, when I lived in the Sherbro, a 
num>er of armed men came to seize five persons living under me, 
who, they said, had been thus given to them, We had a great quar- 
rct: I would not give them up: we had five days’ palaver: there 
wore three chiefs against. me. I told them if they did sell the peo- 
pic whom they had caught at my place, I would complain to the 
Governor. After five days’ talk, 1 recovered them. Sometimes I 
am astonished to see how contented they are with so little; I con- 
sider that happiness does not consist in plenty of goods.— 

‘ The king is poorer than any of his subjects. I have many a 
time gone into the houses of their kings. Sometimes I have seen 
one box, and a bed made of sticks on the ground, and a mat, or 
two country cloths, on the bed. He is obliged to work himself if he 
has no wives and children. He has only the name of king, without 
the power: he cannot do as he pleases. When there is a pa/aver, 
he must have it settled before the rest of the old men, who are alj 
looked upon as much as the king; and the people will give ear to 
them as soon as they will to the king. ? p- 125—127. 

So various is the condition of kings in different countries ! 
From this and other parts in Kizell’s letters, a king is in these 
tribes really regarded as a sort of evil or burthen ; if we may use 
the expression—a bore. ‘Thus he says, when a present comes to 
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the king, * he gets but little of it. Ifhe is old, they will some- 
‘ times tell him he has long eaten of the country, and it is time 
* for the young people to eat as he has done. If the present 
* consists of rum, they all must have a taste of it, if there is not 
‘ more than a table spoonful for each. If tobacco, and there 
* is not enough to give every one a leaf, it must be cut so that 
* all may have a piece. If it is a jug of rum,’ the king gets one 
* bottle full.’ What a country this for poor kings to ‘live in! 
The trade is really not fit for a gentleman. No revenue—no 
privy y purse—no favourites—no droits of admiralty—no sums 
for outfits, for fétes, for separate households. Even the word 
ef the poor prince goes no further than another man’s; and, at 
a palaver, his promise is not listened to with more, if so much, 
attention ! 

So much for the king or prince—We also have some ancc- 
dotes of her majesty the queen, which we doubt not are sufli- 
ciently characteristic. 

* I quitted that place, and went to Kittam to Queen Messe. I 
gave her the articles you sent for her. All the old women and young 
people came to hear what I had to say. I then showed your letter te 
her. She said the present sent was not enough. I interrupted her, 
and said the Governor did not send me to blind her eyes, but to open 
them ; and to persuade her no lenger to sell her people. On hear- 
ing this, all the young people gave a shout, and the women clapped 
their hands for joy. 1 saw she did not like it; but she said nothing. 
I told her it was she who had sold all her people, and that we meant 
to put a stop to it in the country if we could. All the young people 
shouted again, and said, ‘ the old people knew that they could not be 
sold, but that it was the young people who must be sold.’ Then 
she said to me, ‘ if you come to stop the Slave Trade, will you give 
me the old price for wood, rice, goats, and all other things, as in the 
old time?’ I told her,‘ I was not sent to fix prices; every man 
knew the price of his own goods ; but as for you, you have changed 
the old price of your goods for that of your sons and daughters; the 
price you ought to have got for your goods you now get for your peo- 
ple.’ The young people said, that was the truth. One old man 
got up; he said the letter was.good, and they must give an answer. 
Then they appointed a day for me to come. On that day I went to 
meet them ; but not one was to be seen, except three old men who 
were sick! I was much displeased, and told them to tell Messe, that 
as she and her people thought the Governor not worthy of an answer 
to this letter, or of attention to this messenger, I would tell him of 
it: They had given us a great affront.’ p. | tl, 142, 

Let us now see something of their parliaments and courts of 
justice. We have already had an opportunity of noticing how 
nearly they resemble some other countries in their love of 


long ‘speeches. Every th hing seems to be done thereby; and 
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their length reminds us of the treason trials in 1794, when cere 
tain eminent lawyers were known to palaver (as it is called in 
Africa) cleven or twelve hours at a time. Kizell seems to have 
formed an high opinion of the eloquence and legal! talents of his 
Sherbro friends. ‘ If,’ says he, * the people of this country 
© had the same learning as Europeans, the best lawyer could 
« not excel them in words and speeches. ‘They are a sensible 
* people to talk to in their palavers. ‘They will sometimes talk 
* a palaver so well, that you would be both pleased and asto- 
* nished with them. If you were to hear two of them speaking, 
* and how ably they open a cause before they begin to enter in- 
* to an argument about it, you would be surprised. In their 
* palavers (councils or courts), they use a great deal of ceremo- 
* ny at the first; presenting mats, kola, or palm wine, to the 
© old men. They then relate their story ; the old men and the 
* women sitting down to listen. A man stands by him who 
* speaks, and repeats what he says as loud as he can; indeed, 
* both speak very loud. When he has finished his speech, he 
¢ sits down. His adversary then gets up, and begins, as be- 
¢ fore, with much ceremony, thanking the man who spoke a- 
* gainst him for what he said. Having told his story, all the 
* old men get up and say, they must retire and consider the 
« matter before they give an answer. If the party losing the 
© cause is unwilling to give it up, then the other will ask him, 
¢ if he will go betore the king to talk the palaver? If he says, 
* Yes; then they must go to the king with their people. 
« The old men are much respected: the king, with their ap- 
probation, appoints a time to hear the palaver ; but before it 
begins, both parties must deposit a like sum (twenty, thirty, 
or forty bars) to await the king’s sentence. Then the two 
men are called on, and all the old men and the women sit as 
before, while the accuser relates his complaint ; another man 
repeating all he says after him. Every thing he says looks 
like truth, and very clear. But when he has done, the other 
party will get up and deny all that has been said, and give to 
things a very different appearance. ‘They have no jury, as we 
have ; their old men settle all. Having heard all the plead- 
ings, the old men go out in what is called the devil’s bush, * 
* and determine who is in the right.’ (p. 131,182.) We may 
remark, in this account, some of the etzquettes known in our 
legal and parliamentary oratory. 

Beside these communications from the Commissioners, the 
Appendix contains extracts from the correspondence of Mr 
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Meredith and the missionaries, which are well deserving of at- 
tention ; but we are prevented, by the length of the former ex- 
tracts, from doing more than refer to them, as well as to all the 
arts of Kizell’s correspondence which we have not noticed. 
A fact recorded by the worthy missionary we cannot refrain 
from noticing. He states, that in 1807, the number of slave 
factories on the Rio Porg: 1s and adjoining rivers, was seventy- 
two; but that, in February 1812, when he left Africa, this 
number had been reduced to eighteen; and it was supposed, 
that the operation of the Slave Trade Felony Bill * would soon 
put an end to the greatest part, if not the whole of these. 

The Report of the Directors, after noticing the successful 
cultivation of many articles, as indigo, hemp, cotton, intro- 
duced into Africa by the care of the Institution, concludes with 
a very interesting notice on the celebrated Mungo Park, and 
one scarcely less curious respecting Paul Cuffee, the African 
navigator. We shall present our readers with the substance of 
these accounts. 

The last accounts of Mr Park, from himself, were from San- 
sanding on the Niger, whence he transmitted his journal to the 
government. The Institution are about to publish this imme- 
diately, for the benefit of his unfortunate family ; and we cannot 
sufficiently felicitate the public on the propriety with which the 
care of this publication is committed to the real triends of Africa, 
instead of being left, like the former travels, to the advocates of the 
slave trade. + “Let us, in passing, entreat every one of the readers 
of this Review, for the sake of justice and humanity, to con- 
tribute their mite to the publication ; so that a fund, worthy 
of the cause in which he fell, may be raised for the family of 
the most enterprizing traveller of the age. Along with Mr 
Park’s journal, will be published that of Isanc, a “native Ma- 
hometan, who having accompanied him to Sansanding, was 
afterwards sent by Governor \iaxwell to procure some account 
of his fate. He returned to Senegal alter an absence of twenty 
months, and made his report in writing. Irom it, we extract 
the following account of Mr Park’s des ath, as given to Isaac by 
Amadee-Fatouma, who accompanied him from Sansanding on 
board a large schooner-riggedt canoe, in which he had under- 
taken the navigation of the river to its mouth. Amadeec-Fa- 
touma accompanied him till two or three days after he had 
reached the kingdom of Haoussa. 

* Next day’ says he ‘ Mr Park departed, and I slept in the village 
(Yaour). Next morning I went to the king,to pay my respects to him. 








* Mr Brougham’s Bill, the 51st of the King. 


+ The first volume was edited; and in part written by Bryan 
Edwards. , 
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On entering the house, I found two men, who came on horseback. 
They were sent by the chief of Yaour. They said to the king, “ We 
are sent by the chief of Yaour to Jet you know, that the white men 
went away, without giving you or him (the chief) anything. They 
have a great many things with them, and we have received nothing 
from them: and this Amadee-Fatouma, now before you, is a bad 
man, and has likewise made a fool of you both. The king immedi- 
ately ordered me to be put in irons, which was accordingly done, 
and every thing I had taken from me. Some were for killing me, and 
some for preserving my life. The next morning, early, the king 
sent an army to a village called Boussa, near the river’s side. There 
is before this village a rock across the whole breadth of the river. 
One part of the rock is very high: there is there a large opening in 
that rock, in the form of a door, which is the only passage for the 
water to pass through: the tide-current is here very strong. The 
army went and took possession of the top of this opening. Mr Park 
came there after the army had posted itself: he, nevertheless, attempt- 
ed to pass. The people began to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, 
arrows, and stones. Mr Park defended himself for a long time : 
two of his slaves, at the stern of the canoes, were killed. They threw 
every thing they had in the canoe into the river, and kept firing ; 
but being overpowered by numbers and fatigue, and unable to keep 
up the canoe against the current, and no probability of escaping, 
Mr Park took hold of one of the white men, and jumped into the 
water. Martin did the same; and they were drowned in the stream 
in attempting to escape. The only slave remaining in the boat, see- 
ing the natives persist in throwing weapons at the canoe, stood up and 
said to them, ‘ Stop throwing now; you see nothing in the canoe, 
and nobody but myself; therefore cease. Take me and the canoe, 
but don’t kil] me.’ They took possession of the canoe and the man, 
and carried them to the king. 

‘ I was kept in irons three months. The king then released me, 
and gave me a female slave. I immediately went to the slave taken 
in the canoe, who told me in what manner Mr Park and all of them 
had died, and what I have related above.’ p. 22—24. 

Of course, the Directors do not vouch for the accuracy of 
this narrative, but give it as they have received it from Isaac. 
—With respect to Captain Paul Cuffee, he is an American 
black, whe having, from the condition of a poor slave, raised 
himself to ease, and even affluence, by his unwearied industry 
and abilities, came over to England in his own vessel, the Tra- 
veller, manned by blacks entirely ; and had several interviews 
with the Directors and other friends of African civilization, in 
order to ascertain in what way he could best contribute to the 
improvement of his countrymen. He had first gone under li- 
cense to Sierra Leone, and from thence came to Liverpool last 
July. His information was very material; and his conversa~ 
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tion left the most favourable impression of his intelligence and 
integrity on all who knew or saw him. The Directors have 
taken the proper steps to profit by his communications, and by 
his important assistance in the prosecution of their great work. 

We now conclude this article with once more offering the 
sincere and hearty tribute of our good wishes to so laudable an 
Institution, as that whose proceedings have been before us. 
It has already done much; but we trust that it may yet do so 
much more towards the happiness of the race, and the diffusion 
both of important knowledge and good principles, as will throw 
its past history into the shade. We shall most anxiously await 
the appearance of the promised travels of Mr Park and his 
guide, and shall lose no time in exhibiting an account of them 
to our readers. 





Art. VI. Etements or Geometry, GEOMETRICAL ANALY- 
sts, and Prane ‘TriconometTRY. With an Appendix, and 
Copious Notes and Illustrations. By Joun Lester, F. R.S. E. 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, improved and enlarged. Edinburgh; Print- 
ed for J. Ballantyne & Co.; and for Longman & Co. Lon- 
} + * 
don, 1811. 


QUESTION has been sometimes agitated, whether it is most 
advantageous, for the study of Geometry, to possess a 
number of elementary treatises ; or to have one standard book, 
like that of Euclid, to which the student may always be refer- 
red. ‘Those who support the latter opifion may argue, that it 
must facilitate the acquisition of science, to have one series of 
ropositions on which the authors in tht higher branches of the 
Mathematics are continually to found their demonstrations ; that 
this removes the necessity of every individual providing himself 
with a number of elementary books, in which, though the form 
may vary, the matter must be nearly the same; and that it 
saves the time that would be employed in consulting and com- 
paring them. If this argument be admitted, no one can hesi- 
tate to fix on the Elements of Euclid as the standard to be 
adopted. The generality with which this book is now diffused 
over the world, so much greater than that of any other sci- 
entific work whatever, is a sufficient reason for this prefer- 
ence, even if it were less admirable for its intrinsic excellence. 
it has been translated into all the languages, both antient and 
modern, in which there is refinement enough for the expres- 
sion of abstract truth; and may be read in every tongue, from 
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its native Greck, to the semi-barbarous dialect of a Tartar 
horde. ‘This distinction it owes to the great perspicuity and 
rigid accuracy of its demonstrations, and the skilful arrange- 
ment of the propositions, by which each is placed, where 
it most readily receives the support of those that go before, 
and most readily transmits it to those that come after. These 
qualities, in which it is not equalled by any work of the 
same extent either in antient or in modern times, have rendered 
the Elements of Euclid the most popular of all the books of 
science, and at the same time the most correct. To this every 
association is added that can render a work venerable. It is 
the production of a man distinguished among the first instruct- 
ers of the human race ; it was almost the first ray of light that 
netrated through the darkness of the middle ages; and men 
still view with gratitude and affection the torch which rekindled 
the sacred fire, when it was nearly extinguished in the earth. 

It may however be argued, on the other hand, that it is be- 
neficial to the student to see the truths of science placed in dif- 
ferent lights ; as it may lead him to distinguish between what 
is necessary, and what is arbitrary, in the arrangement of thought. 
‘The same lessons, too, are not equally suited to every intellect ; 
and on these accoupts, it may be of advantage that different 
elementary works should exist. We are very much inclined to 
this latter opinion ; and have no doubt at all, that one who had 
studied Geometry in Kuclid, might read the Elements of Simp- 
son, of Bossut, and still more of Le Gendre, with great ad- 
vantage. ‘The truths of Geometry might thus be expected to 
obtain in his mind their natural order—or an order founded 
on necessary connexion, and independent of all arbitrary or 
accidental association. 

These different views; or others similar to them, have led 
the nations of Europe to decide differently on the question 
which we are now considering. Here, in Britain, where 
we have so strong a tendency to continue in the same track, 
we have, with a few exceptions, persevered in our attach- 
ment to the work that first led our ancestors in the ways of 
science. In France, where fashion is in all things no less va- 
riable than despotic, a great number of elementary treatises of 
Geometry have successively come into vogue, and fallen into 
neglect. The consequence has been, a series of treatises, some 
of them very inferior, but gradually improving, so as recently, 
in the hands of Le Gendre, to have reached a degrce of excel- 
lence, that in many respects surpasses even that of the Greek 
Geometer. 

At the same time, however, that we think it beneficial that 
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there should exist different clementary works in Geometry, we 
must observe, that to succeed in them is a task of considerable 
difficulty ; as they are to be compared, not with ideal forms, 
but with such as have been actually realized. Mediocrity is un- 
pardonable, where great excellence has already been attained ; 
and the Greek Geometry has furnished a standard, which it is 
fatal to come short of, and hardly possible to surpass. 

The volume before us contains the Elements of Geometry in 
six books,—of Geometrical Analysis in three,—and of Plane 
Trigonometry, in one tract of twenty-six Propositions. The 
Elements are confined to the propertics of straight lines and 
cireles, and do not extend to the intersection of planes, or the 
comparison of solids. An Appendix is added to them, in two 
parts ; the first containing Problems, resolved by a ruler with- 
out compasses, and the second Problems resolved by compasses 
without a ruler. ‘To the whole is added a series of notes and. 
illustrations, copious, as it is said in the title, and, it may be 
added, miscellaneous. The whole is very handsomely printed 
in an octavo of 500 pages. ‘The figures are from wooden cuts 
on the margin, remarkable for correct and neat execution. In 
giving an account of this volume, as the matter of all elemen- 
tary books of Geometry must be nearly the same, we shall 
confine our remarks to the points in which it differs from o- 
thers of the same kind, and to the things most conspicuous ei- 
ther for excellence or <lefect. 

In the Elements of Geometry, the clearness and precision with 
which the simple ideas are explained that are to be the subjects 
of investigation, is a matter of great angiitnen. In the per- 
formance of this, the learned Professor has departed consider- 
ably from the methods usually pursued ; and we must confess, 
that he often seems to have done so with very little advantage. 
He begins with explaining what he calls Principles ; from which 
he proceeds to the Definitions, and thence to the Propositions, 
leaving out the axioms and postulates altogether. It would be 
difficult to tell what those principles of geometry are that fall 
not under any of the heads just mentioned ; and accordingly, 
they are, in fact, nothing else than definitions, or explanations 
of certain terms, viz. a point, a line, and an angle. ‘The rea- 
son of calling them Principles, rather than Definitions, is not 
explained. In the first edition of the book they were omitted 
altogether: the author probably found this inconvenient, and 
was taught by experience that, before he began to reason to 
his students about straight lines and angles, it was best to ex- 
_ to them what straight lines and angles are. Unwilling, 

1owever, it would seem, to make any change in the order of 
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the definitions, he has chosen to introduce those omitted under 
a head entirely new. The definitions. he has given under the 
appellation of principles, are in a loose oratorical style, very lit- 
tle suited to the simplicity or the precision of mathematical lan- 
guage ; a fault, we regret to observe, that pervades the whole 
of this treatise. ‘ A sdlid is bounded by surfaces, a surface 
* is circumscribed by lines, and a line is terminated by points. 
‘ A point marks position, a line measures distance, and a sur- 
* face represents extension.” ‘This studied variation of lan- 
guage, in a matter where simplicity and accuracy are the only 
objects that should be thought of, is in bad taste; and an an- 
tithetical form is given to the last sentence at the expense of 
truth. A thing cannot, with any propriety, be said to repre- 
sent that which it really is; a surface is extension in two di- 
rections, as a line is in one; and if either of them can be said 
to represent extension, so may the other; but it is wrong to 
apply the term to either. ‘There is a similar inaccuracy in say- 
ing that a line measures distance; a line (a straight line) is dis- 
tance, and not the measure of it. When two things have al- 
ways the same ratio, the one may be said to measure the o- 
ther ; but nothing is ever said to be a measure of itself. 

Under the head of Principles, a straight line is defined to be 
‘ one which, through its whole extent, stretches in the same 
direction.’ We cannot help thinking that this is a very objec- 
tionable definition, both on account of the metaphorical term 
stretches, and, still more, on account of the term direction, 
which stands just as much in need of being defined as the word 
straight. Asa proof that this definition is bad, it is sufficient 
to observe, that it is useless; and that no property of straight 
lines, or straight-lined figures, can be deduced from it, or is at- 
tempted to be deduced, even by the author himself. 

In the next paragraph, however, a property of a straight 
line is laid down that might have been used as the definition, 
and as affording a criterion, whether a line is straight or not, 
which, is easily applied. It is not given as a definition, however, 
but as a proposition, for which a reason is assigned ; and, what 
must seem singular, the reason assigned is not the true one. 

‘ Two points ascertain the position of a straight line; for the 
¢ jine may continue to turn about one of the points till it falls 
‘ upon the other.’ Now, the reason here assigned, is not that 
which makes two points determine the position of a straight 
line; for in fact any line, whether straight or crooked, may 
turn about one point till it pass through another; but it may 
then, by turning about itself, vary its position indefinitely, and 
may describe a superficies, unless it be a straight line; in which 
ease, it cannot, by turning, generate a superficies. This pro- 
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position may be expressed, as Euclid does, in the form of an 
axiom, by saying, that two straight lines cannot compreh nd 
a space; and this is in fact the way in which he supplies the de- 
fects of his definition of a straight line. It might, however, 
easily have the form of a definition. Jf there be two lines such, 
that they cannot any how enclose space, each of them is called a 
straight line. This, indeed, either in the forin of a definition 
or an axiom, is the foundation on which all our reasonings on 
the properties of straight lines do ultimately rest ; and is used 
in these Elements, as in Prop. 2. 3. 21., and in the corollaries 
to the 4th and 10th Definitions, &c. 

The definition which our author has given of a right angle, 
is, we believe, perfectly original. ‘ A right angle is the fourth 
part of an entire circuit or revolution.’ ‘This trespasses against 
all the rules of logic, and has not any one of the requisites of a 
definition. As a right angle, whatever it be, is certainly a mo- 
dification of an angle, the definition of it ought to have involved 
the generic term angle, which had been previously said to be 
the opening of two lines. It does not appear, then, from this 
definition, that what is called a right angle, is an angle of any 
kind. Further, the words circuit and revolution have neither 
of them been defined, and are words, as commonly used, of very 
indefinite signification, A body makes a circuit when it moves 
in any line that returns into itself, from any one point to the 
same point again. The circuit may therefore be a circle, an 
ellipse, or an oval of any kind; and the fourth part of such a 
line, if we take this definition literally, must be accounted a 
right angle. The word revolution is still more indefinite; it is, 
strictly speaking, a mode of motion, and does not even belong to 
the same category with the species that it is made to compre- 
hend. ‘What can have led a man of talents, as we most readily 
acknowledge this author to be, into such palpable inconsistency, 
we cannot conjecture, unless it has been the desire of bringing 
forward something new on a subject too plain to admit of it, 
The error is the less excusable, that the definition of a right 
angle, as commonly given, is one which every learner is satistied 
with, as he feels an addition made to his knowledge, by the pre- 
cision with which it enables him to think of angular position, as 
well as to speak of it. It is the last of all the definitions which 
a cautious logician, or a skilful geometer, would attempt to 
change. * : 





_ ® The author says in a note--‘ I have confined the epithet right 

to angles, and straight to lines.’ He might have observed, however, 

that this appropriation of the terms is not new, as it is invariably fol- 

owed by Dr Simpson, and, we believe, was first introduced by hixy, 
a. 
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Another definition respecting angular space, though not so 
faulty as the. preceding, is certainly liable to objections. It is 
that of what the author calls a reverse angle, which, he says, is 
the ‘ retroflected divergence of the two sides, or the defect of the 
angle from four right angles.’ Retroflected divergence, is an 
obscure and affected expression, which combines the fault of 
being figurative, with that of being unnecessarily abstract. A 
jeu and good definition is contained in the other part of the 
sentence—* The defect of the angle from four right angles, is 
named a reverse angle.’ The words ‘ retroflected divergence’ 
are therefore purely ornamental. 

In these definitions we haye only had to remark faults; in 
some that follow, we have to take notice of real improvements. 
‘The common definition of a square, which, after Euclid, almost 
all geometers have given, is, that it is a figure, with four equal 
sides, and four right angles. Now, there are here more condi- 
tions than are necessary to determine the figure; and it is not of 
itself obvious, that they can all be united in the same subject. 
It is sufficient to determine the figure, that the sides be all equal, 
and one of the angles a right angle; and it is not certain, that 
the figure so determined, can have all its angles right angles, 
till it is shown that the sum of all the angles of a quadrilateral 
is equal to four right angles. Mr Leslie has therefore very 
properly introduced a definition of a square that contains no- 
thing superfluous, and he has done the same as to the oblong ; 
in the definition of which, as given by Euclid, a similar fault is 
to be found. ‘These are no doubt improvements; at the same 
time, it may be observed, that the superfluous conditions in 
Euclid’s deiinitions will hardly be felt as imperfections, if 
the definitions of a square and an oblong are not introduced 
till after the $2d has been demonstrated ; in tlie corollary to 
which, it is shown, that all the angles of a quadrilateral are equal 
to four right angles. In the 46th Prop. where Euclid gives 
the construction of a square, he is careful to prove, that the 
figure he has described has four equal sides, and four right 
angles. ‘The same may be said with respect to the oblong. 
Neither definition should be introduced till it has been shown 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
In this way Euclid’s definitions may without inconvenience be 
retained. - 

We have already remarked that the definifions are not 
followed here, as in the common Elements of Geometry, by any 
enumeration of postulates or axioms. ‘The reasons of this pro- 
ceeding are indicated in the first of a series of notes and illus- 
tratiohs which the author has subjoined to his Elements. * The 
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founders of mathematical learning among the Greeks were in 
general tinctured with a portion of mysticism, transmitted from 
*ythagoras, and cherished in the school of Plato. Geometry 
became thus infected at its source. By the later Platenists, who 
flourished in the Museum of Alexandria, it was regarded as a 
pure intellectual science, far sublimed above the grossness of 
material contact. Such visionary metaphysics could not impair 
the solidity of the superstructure, but did contribute to perpe- 
tuate some misconceptions, and to give a wrong turn to philo- 
sophical speculation. Zt is full time to restore the sobriety of rea- 
son. Geometry, like the other sciences, which are not con- 
cerned about the operations of mind, must ultimately rest on 
external observation. But those ultimate facts are so few, so 
distinct and obvious, that the subsequent train of reasoning is 
safely pursued to an unlimited extent, without ever appealing 
again to the evidence of the senses.—The axioms are rejected, 
as being totally useless, and rather apt to produce obscurity.’ 
p. 395. 

The charge of mysticism here made on the founders of the 
Mathematical science among the Greeks, appears to us injuri- 
ous and ill-founded in the extreme. With respect to us, Euclid 
is the founder of the Greek Geometry; and we know of no 
elementary work, in that science, of higher antiquity. But 
surely our author must himself acknowledge, that Kuclid’s writ- 
ings contain nothing mysterious, obscure, or paradoxical ; and 
that they are those of a man who, being fully aware of the value 
of the truths he had to unfold, has never sought to enhance 
that value by any artificial means either of concealment or dis- 
play. Itis true, that the later Platonists were infected with 
mysticism, and that Proclus, in particular, is an example of 
that extraordinary perversion of the intellectual powers, from 
which geometry itself cannot always preserve its followers. No- 
thing, iieiel of this sort attaches to the men to whom that 
science is really indebted for its progress; to Euclid, Archime- 
«les, Apollonius, or even Pappus, the latest of the Greek ma-~ 
thematicians. 

But perhaps if we inquire more carefully into what is reckon- 
ed mysticism by our author, we shall not be inclined to consi- 
der itas a reproach. He evidently belongs to that school which 
affects to see nothing in geometrical reasoning, but an appeal 
to observation. He tells us so in the passage just quoted: and 
in the 11th note, speaking of proving the equality of triangles 
hy superposttion, the method that he himself employs, he calls 
tan appeal to external observation. ‘The sobriety of reason; 
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then, consists in adopting this dogma; and the mysticism of 
which the Professor complains, is the persuasion that geome- 
trical reasoning is a process purely intellectual, and resting ul- 
timately og truths which the mind intuitively perceives. Of 
this sort of mysticism, we acknowledge that we must plead 
guilty, as we believe that it was the opinion generally received 
among mathematicians, till Dr Beddoes, who was no mathema- 
tician, found out that they were all ignorant of the evidence on 
which their conclusions rested. 

‘That a man who was not a geometer, and unacquainted with 
any sciences but chemistry and physiology, should hold such a 
doctrine, seems to us not very wonderful; but that a ‘edinaiuns 
tician should adopt the same hy pothesis, is indeed surprising. 
Our author might have remarked, when he made the observa- 
tion just quoted, viz. that the superposition which geometers 
resort to for pr oving the equality of triangles, is 2 were conclu- 
sion from experience ; that there i is this very important differ- 
ence between it and an ordinary measurement,—that the mere 
experimenter oily shows ‘lat the hla do coinside,—the geo- 
meter shows that they must. On this argument, however, we 
mean not at present to enter: the practical conclusion which 
our author deduces from it, that axioms and postulates are of 
no use ih geometry, and are to be entirely rejected, is what 
more immediately concerns us ; as it is thus that the sobricty of 
Treason is now to be restored. 

We confess, however, that we do not clearly see how the re- 
jection of these propositions is a consequence oi the origin here 
assigned to them. On the contrary, it seems to us, that this 
origin is a strong reason for enumerating and recording 
them carefully. If they were, as they have been usually sup- 
posed, truths perceived intuitively, and congenial to the mind 
itself, they might be omitted, as being always present to the 
thoughts, and : always ready to be applied. But if they are facts 
known only from obse ation, and derived from the’ memory, 
we may more readily require to be reminded of them ; and they 
ought to be set down in books of geometry, as the inactivity of 

matter and the equality of action and reaction are, in the begin- 
ning of books of natural philosophy. 

It is certain, also, that these propositions, however denicd, 
do acquire additional evidence from being expressed in genera] 
terms. ‘hus our author himself, though such an enemy to 
axioms, sometimes throws a proposition that he means to be 
taken for granted without any demonstration, into the form of 
an axiom, that it may appear more evident. 
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At proposition 23d, we find him stopping to enunciate this 
proposition, which he gives without proof. ‘ {n passing through 
* all the degrees from greater to less, a varying magnitude must 
‘ evidently rencounter, -as it proceeds, the single intermediate li- 
* mit of equality.’ Here is 4 proposition thrown into a general 
form, merely to give it more evidence; and it might as well 
have been set down at the beginning of the book, as in the body 
of a demonstration. This, however, might have exposed it to 
too strict a scrutiny, for which it is not well prepared, either by 
the simplicity of the idea, or the accuracy of the language in 
which it is conveyed. 

It appears indeed to us, that so far from there being any in- 
convenience in prefixing, to an elementary book of science, a 
list of all the propositions that are to be taken for granted in 
the course of it, that it would be extremely desirable to have 
it done in all books of reasoning whatsoever, moral and political, 
as well as physical and mathematical. What an advantage to 
know, before hand, in all cases, the precise extent of the de- 
mands which an author is to make on the credulity of his read- 
er? How much time would it often save to the latter, and how 
instructive would it often prove to the former, who might be- 
come alarmed at the magnitude of an account when it appeared 
altogether, which, when seen in detail, or article by article, 
was supposed of inconsiderable amount? We would even re- 
commend the practice to be followed in books of history and 
travels; and have no doubt that the adoption of it would be at- 
tended with the most salutary effects. 

One of the great difficulties in elementary geometry is found 
in the doctrine of parallel lines, the avenue by which it is usual 
to pass to the demonstration that the three angles of every tri- 
angle are, together, equal to two right angles. It is easy to 
prove, if two straight lines make the alternate angles with a 
third line equal to one another, that these lines are parallel, or 
that they cannot meet, however far they are produced either 
way. ‘The converse of this, however, is not easily demonstrat- 
ed, viz. if two straight lines are such as not to meet when pro- 
duced, that they must make the alternate angles equal with any 
third line which cuts them. A criterion for determining, from 
the position of two lines in respect of a third, whether they will 
meet or not, is the thing wanted. Euclid assumes a criterion, 
and lays it down as an axiom, that when the interior angles 
which two lines make with a third on one side of it, are less 
than two right angles, the lines ‘will meet if produced on that 
side. This has been objected to with some reason, as a propo- 
sition not self-evident, and not to be assumed without proof. 
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A great many attempts to remedy this defect have been made, 
both in antient and in modern times; but none of them per- 
haps with complete success. ‘The work before us adds one, in 
our opinion, to the number of the failures, though the author 
seems completely satisfied of the contrary. It must be remark~ 
ed, that if it were proved that through the same point there 
cannot be drawn more lines than one parallel to a given 
line (a proposition that may perhaps be assumed as an a- 
xiom), we should be in possession of a criterion equivalent 
to that which has just been mentioned; and the doctrine of 
parallel lines would no longer have any difficulty. ‘This is here 
attempted to be made out, by conceiving a line to move angularly 
round a point, so as to cut a certain line, first on one side of a 
given point, and then on another. It is true (Prop. 23. B. 1.) 
‘that the axiom above referred to is introduced, viz. § That in 
* passing throughall degrees from greater to less, a varying _ 
* nitude must evidently rencounter, as it proceeds, the single li- 
* mit of equality.’ Now, all that is proved, even by the aid 
of an assumption involving so many ideas quite foreign to the 
elements of geometry, is, that a line is parallel to another when 
it makes with a third line the exterior angle equal to the inte- 
rior and opposite ;—a proposition about which there is no diffi- 
culty; one which Euclid, ‘and every geometer after him, has 
demonstrated, without having recourse to the idea of motion, of 
variable quantities, limits, &c. It still remains to be proved, 
that no line, but that just mentioned passing through the same 
point, can: be parallel to a given line. It is asserted in the co- 
roliary to the proposition, that this is proved ; but we confess 
that we are quite unable to perceive by what argument. We 
must therefore repeat, that there is here a failure with respect 
to the doctrine of parallel ‘lines ; 4 eensure in itself not very 
heavy, considering on how many it falls; but aggravated in the 
present case, by the confident tone of the author with respect 
to himself, and the contemptuous manner in which he speaks 
of others. -* Euclid,’ hie says, ‘ has merely evaded the diffi- 
“ culty, ‘by styling the fundamental proposition an axiom.’ 
Now, in our eppuebnasion; Euclid has proceeded very fairly ; 
he has ‘stated a proposition, which his readers must take for 
granted, otherwise he does not profess to be able to demon- 
strate the theorem ‘in’ question; and when that proposition 
is conceded, nobody doubts that the’ demonstration founded 
on it is correct. The learned Professor has introduced an a- 
xiom, quite new in the first rudiments of geometrical ‘sci- 
ence; and, after it is granted, has failed in demonstrating the 
theorem referred to. ‘There would be more colour here for the 
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charge of evasion, than in the case of Euclid: we do not mean, 
however, in the most remote way, to insinuate an intentional 
evasion. We believe it to be no more than a mistake, in a 
matter where many have been mistaken. 

The subject of parallel lines has led our author into another 

error, that seems to us of a much more considerable amount. 
The difficulty of the ordinary method of proceeding induced 
Le Genprg, in his Elements, to attempt one quite different, 
by proving that the third angle of a triangle is determined 
from the other two, independently of the magnitude of the in- 
tervening side. He has done this in a mamner that has ever 
appeared to us extremely ingenious, as well as perfectly sound, 
and on which we bestowed the praise we thought that it de- 
served in a former Number of this Journal (Oct. 1809, p. 3.) 
The thing has appeared quite in another light to the author of 
these Elements, who professes to give a complete refutation of 
Le Gendre’s argument. He begins with stating that argument, 
which we must take the liberty to say he does very unfairly ; 
and he is afterwards, as might be supposed, tolerably success- 
ful in the confutation of it. His account of the reasoning of 
the French geometer is in Note 9, p. 403. * The vertical angle 
‘ of a triangle depends wholly on these data, the base and its 
adjacent angles, Call the base c, its adjacent angles A, B, 
and the vertical angle C. ‘This third angle being derived 
from the quantities A, B, and c, must be a determinate func- 
tion of them, or formed from their combination. Whence, 
adopting this notation, C = $:(A, B,c). But the line c is of 
a nature heterogeneous to the angles A and B, and therefore 
cannot be compounded with these quantities. Consequently 
C= 9: (A, B) or the vertical angle, is simply a function of 
the angles A and B at the base; and hence the third angle of 
a triangle must depend wholly on the other two.’ 
Now, if Le Gendre had actually reasoned as loosely and fal- 
laciously as he is made to do in the sentence we have printed 
in italics; and had really affirmed that a quantity cannot be 
compounded with others to which it is heterogeneous, his ar- 
gument would have merited all the contempt our author ex- 
presses for it, and must have been pronounced unworthy not 
only of the first geometer in Europe, but of the lowest pre- 
tender to mathematical science. How the learned Professor 
could suppose, for one moment, that the distinguished mathe- 
matician, of whose merit he secms well aware, could have been 
guilty of so gross a blunder, we find it difficult to explain. 

We shall give Le Gendre’s argument in his own words, and 
afterwards a commentary on them, which we are not afraid to 
submit, either to his examination or that of his antagonist. 
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The notation is the same as above. ¢ On a. vu que C doit 
€ étre enticrement determine par les seules donnécs A, B, c, 
* sans autre.angle ou ligne quelconque; mais la ligne c est he» 
‘ teroget ne avec les nombres A, B, C, et si on avait | un equation 
quelconque entre A, B, C et c, on en pourrait tirer la valeur 
de ¢ en A, B, C, d’ou il resulteroit que c est egale a un 
© nombre ce qui est absurde. Donec ¢ ne peut entrer dans la 
© valeur de C, ct on a simplement C = @: (A, B).’ 

In this there is no assertion that heterogenco ous quantities 
cannot be compounded together ; the force of ‘th 1e argument lyes 
quite in another qu arter. ‘The quantities A, B, C are angles ; ; 
they are of the same nature with numbers, or mere expressions 
of ratio, and, according to the language of algebra, are of no 
ee ‘The qua intity ec, on the other ha and, is the base of 
a triangle, that is to say , 2 straight line, or a quantity of one 
dimension. Of the four quantities, therefore, A; B, G, c, the 
first three are of no dimensions, and the fourth or last i is of one 
dimension. No equation therefore can exist involving all these 
four quanti ities, and them only; for if there did, a value of c 

mig cht be found in terms of A, B and C, and c would therefore 
be ‘equal to a quantity of no dimension; which is impossible. It 

would be equal to a quantity of no dimension, because every 
function of quantities of no dimension, must itself be of no di- 
mension. ‘The quantity c then does not enter into the determi- 
nation of C; so that C is determined by A and B alone, which 
was to be shown. It is evident, therefore, that it is not on the 
mere h reterogencity of the quantities A, B, C, c, that the ar gue 
ment turns, bat upon that particular kind of heterogeneity, in 
which all the quantities but one are of nodimensions. No other 
kind of heterogen city would lead to the same result. 

tence the fallacy of another statement of the author of these 
Elements, which he has given as a still more triumphant refuta- 
tion of Le Gendre. ‘The argument of the latter is applied, as 
we have seen, to the relation between the three angles of 2. 
tr jangle, and any one of thesides. ‘ Now,’ says our author, ‘sup- 

* pose that the three sides, and one of the angles of atriangle are 

< considered, the case is quite similar to the preceding 5 ; and the 

¢ * reasoning that applies to the one must apply also to the other ; 

and we must therefore conclude, that there cannot be an equa- 

© tion between these four quantities;’ which is contrary to the fact, 

and inconsistent with the well known theorems which give the 
angles of a triangle in terms of its sides. ‘The truth, however, 
js, that the two cases here proposed are by no means parallel ; 
for though they are the same in what relates mer ely to the cir- 

cuuistance of hetcrogencity, they are difierent in what relates to 
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the number of dimensions, the point on which the whole argu- 
mentturns. ‘The quantities given in the latter case are a, b, c, C, 
where.C is of no dimension, and the other three each of them 
of one. Now, from three quantities of one dimension it is easy 
to form a quantity of no dimension at all; so that there is no 
reason why the value of C may not be found in terms of the 
three lines a, b, c. The common theorem in trigonometry, 
which or the cosine of an angle in terms of the three sides, viz. 
a-+- —e 
2ab 
ing evidently exhibited as a quantity of no dimension. 

‘Mr L. has entered into a disquisition on the principle that gave 
rise to Le Gendre’s error; but as we have shown, in a man- 
ner that we think will prove ‘convincing even to himself, that 
Le Gendre has fallen into no error, but has reasoned with per- 
fect accuracy, and, as we think, with great ingenuity, it is un- 
necessary to enter any farther into the argument 

The subject of the | greatest difficulty that falls w rithin the com- 
pass of the E ‘ements, i is, without ali doubt, the doctrine of pro- 
portion, if it is treated in a manner pertectly general and accu- 
rate. ‘There are indeed two ways in which ‘this subject may be 
treated, one applicable to number only, or commensurable mag- 
nitude, another applicable to all magnitude, both « commensurable 
and incommensurable. It is the latter only that is difficult: 
the former is easy; and, to any one tolerably familiar with the 
elements of algebra, presents nothing to retard the progress of 
investigation. ‘The value of these two metho ds, in a scientific 
view, is extremely different: and that which !eads to universal 
conclusions must be admitted to have an infinite preference to 
the other. ‘To demonstrate a truth which is itself quite g general 
in one particular case only, is doubtless a very imperfect way 
of delivering the elements of science. Nevertheless, ‘fi ur the sake 
of those who are just entering on the study of geometry, on ac- 
count of the diffic culty of the ‘general me thods, it may be useful, 
by way of introduction, to’ begin with one that is less general 
and more easy ; but this ought not to supersede the use of the 
more accurate and scientific mode of demonstration. 

In the work before us, it is the first of the two methods only 
that is pursued ; the iden of proportion is confined to quanti- 
fies that have a common measure, and excludes incommensur- 
ables altogether. * Four quantities are said to be proportional 
* when a submuitiple of the first is contained in the second, as 
© often as alike submultiple of the third is contained in the 
€ fourth.’ (B.5. def. 10.) 

It is indeed possible to interpret this definition so es to in- 


cos. C = 





, is an example of this, the cosine of C be- 
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clude incommensurables, by supposing the word contained to 
signify, that the less is found in the greater, with or without a 
remainder. But this is not the sense in which the word is taken 
in the demonstrations that follow. ‘The sixth proposition, ap- 
plicable to number only, demonstrates the equality between thie 
products of the extremes and means of proportional numbers ; 
and as all the subsequent propositions depend on it, they are in 
strictness applicable to number only. All this is no doubt very 
useful as an introduction to mathematical study; but it is a 
matter of very easy performance, and does not entitle the au- 
thor to make light of those geometers who have had a higher 
aim, and who ie attained it by methods more difficult and 
Jaborious. ‘The learned Professor, speaking of Euclid, has said, 
* The great object which the framer of the Elements had pro- 
* posed to himself, by adopting such an artificial definition of 
* proportion, was to obviate the difficulties arising from the con- 
* sideration of incommensurable quantities. Under the shelter 
© of a certain indefinitude of principle, he has contrived rather 
© to evade those difficulties, than fairly to meet them.’ (Note 34. 
p- 420.) ‘The first remark in this passage is certainly true; the 
last appears to us unjust in the extreme; and nothing but our 
respect for the learned author prevents us from saying, that it 
is most unworthy of a geometer. ‘That Euclid has sought to 
shelter himself, by any principle whatever, from fairly meeting 
the difficulties of his subject, we cannot but consider as a most 
unmerited reproach. If indeed, by great ingenuity, and b 

views both original and profound, he has overcome with facility 
those difficulties which to others would have proved insurmount- 
able—if to have done this can be called evasion, we will admit 
that it may fairly be imputed to the Greek geometer. But no 
demonstrations are more satisfactory or convincing, than those 
in his fifth book; and we are sure that this assertion will be con- 
firmed by every person who has studied it with attention. It is 
easy to throw out an indefinite charge like the preceding ; but 
Jet the author of it take any particular proposition—let him a- 
nalyze it carefully, and point out to the world where the evasion 
and unfairness of the argument consists. Such charges ought 
always to be accompanied with an accurate reference to particu- 
Jars ; otherwise, from whatever source they come, we may say as 
Barrow did to a former assailant of Euclid, ‘ Thou wouldest 
do well to show us where, O Ramus.’ If the result of such ana- 
lysis shall be, the detection of sophistry and error in Euclid’s 
theory of proportion, our author will have a very flattering in- 
ference to draw by a comparison, not only with Euclid, but 
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with Barrow, Simson, and many others who have hitherto 
passed in the world for great geometers. 

So far is Euclid’s definition of proportion, and his methods 
of demonstration, from meriting the censures which are here so 
inconsiderately thrown out, that we believe no one can explain 
the properties of proportionals, universally and directly, more 
easily than he has done ; nor do we believe that any definition 
can be given, on which it is so easy to reason correctly, as that 
which he has employed. A more simple definition, indeed, 
than his, and one equally applicable to incommensurables, might 
be given, viz. four quantities are proportionals, when the first 
is found in any multiple of the second (with or without re- 
mainder), as oft as the third is found with or without remainder 
in the same multiple of the fourth. This definition, however, 
though simpler than Euclid’s in the enunciation, will not, on 
trial, be found nearly so applicable to the purposes of investi- 
gation. His definition is in reality an accurately geometrical 
description of the equality of two quotients, understanding the 
operation of division to be either accurately performed, or to be 
carried on ad infinitum, according as the circumstances re- 
guire. The three conditions involved in Euclid’s definition, 
though they give it.an appearance of complication, enable one 
to make the transition more easily from the abstract doctrine 
of proportion to its application to geometrical figure, than can 
be done by any other way of treating the subject. Let an 
one, for example, compare the first proposition of the sixth 
book, where Euclid proves, that triangles of the same altitude 
are as their bases, with. any demonstration of it derived from 
such a definition of proportion as our author has given, and 
the advantage will be found astonishingly on the side of Euclid. 
In the work before us, this proposition js the 25th of the sixth, 
and is demonstrated in a manner not at all rigorous, and appli- 
cable to commensurable quantities only. Even in that state, it 
is not simpler than Euclid’s; and to make the demonstration 
complete, it would require a second part to be added, suited to 
the case of incommensurable magnitudes, as is done by Thomas 
Simpson, in his scholium annexed to this proposition, which is 
the 7th of the fourth of his Elements; and this addition the 
author himself considered as possessing such a degree of difli- 
culty, that he says it may not be amiss for the learner to omit 
it entirely. If Kuclid’s method is pursued, no such difficulty 
occurs ; and we very much wonder that Simpson, who was not 
scholar enough to discover, in the 5th book of Euclid, those 
Platonic heresies which appear to haye excited the indignation 
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of the learned professor, should not have adopted a definition that 
would have spared hiin the necessity of a double and indirect de- 
inonstration. 

For similar reasons, we cannot admit the first proposition of 
the 6th of these Elements, that ‘ parallels cut diverging lines 
* proportionally,’ to be rigorously demonstrated, except when 
the lines are commensurable. ‘The accommodation of the rea- 
soning to incommensurables, which is attempted in the second 
part of the proposition, is by approximation,—a process that 
should not be introduced into geometry but when absolutely 
necessary. It is so far from being necessary here, that when 
the true idea of proportion is established, the demonstration, 
in the case of incommensurable magnitudes, is as easy as when 
one magnitude is exactly the double or the treble of that with 
which it is compared. 

On the subject of this same definition, our author further 
remarks, * the pertinacity of modern editors of the Elements 
‘ in retaining such an intricate definition, appears the more 
* singular, since, omitting all the books relative to the pro- 
* pertics of number, they have not given the slightest intima- 
* tion respecting even the existence of incommensurable quan- 
* tities. ’ 

Here we are inclined to join with our aiithor, not in blaming 
the editors of the Elements for retaining Euclid’s definition of 
proportionals, but for omitting to introduce any thing concern- 
ing the nature of incommensurables. This is undoubtedly a 
defect, and we are glad to see it corrected in the work before 
us; the existence of incommensurable magnitudes being prov- 
ed, in the last proposition of the 5th book, by the comparison 
of the diagonal of a square with its side, The same thing has 
been done by Le Gendre in his Elements. Euclid himself made 
the doctrine of incommensurables the subject of his 10th book, 
the longest and most elaborate in the Elements. The modern 
editors have left out this book, of which a great part is no doubt 
unnecessary, but of which as much ought, certainly, to have 
been retained, as to give to beginners some idea of a relation 
among quantities very extensive, but not very easily conceived. 
in censuring the inconsistency of these writers, Mr L. did not 
remark that he had himself been guilty of a like inconsistency, 
only much more considerable. He ie treated of proportion 
so as to exclude incommensurables altogether ; and he has then 
proceeded to define and explain the nature of incommensur- 
able magnitudes. ‘This is a much greater inconsistency than 
the other. One man lays so bread a fcundation for his house, 
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that he has room for an additional apartment, which however 
he does not build: Another lays so narrow a foundation, that 
he has no room for an addition, which he nevertheless insists om 
making. Which of these two does the most trespass against 
the rules of architecture, and of common sense, we leave the 
reader to determine. 

On this subject we must again repeat, that what Mr L. has 
performed in his 5th book does by no means authorise him to 
talk lightly of the labours ef Euclid. His demonstrations are 
adapted to numbers only; to any one versed in algebra, to 


_ make out such demonstrations is a work of no difficulty, and 


can give him no title to despise the slower and more laborious 
process by which the theorems he has demonstrated, in one par- 
ticular case, are extended to all cases whatsoever. This last is 
done in so masterly and original a manner in the 5th of Euclid, 
that we think few mathematicians have ever raised a nobler 
monument to their memory than that which this book contains. 
Notwithstanding the attacks of our author, it is not likely to be 
soon demolished ; it has weathered the vicissitudes of opinion 
fur two thousand years, and notwithstanding this new attack, 
we still conclude as Barrow did, more than a hundred years 
ago, nisi machinis validioribus impulsa in eternum durabit. 
Though we cannot help thinking, that there is a great defect 
both in the doctrine of proportion as here given, and in the 
transition from the general doctrine to the proportion of geo- 
metrical lines and figures, we are very ready to commend the 
series of propositions which composes the 6th book. Several 
propositions are there introduced, which have not usually 
found a place in the Elements of Geometry; and though 
perhaps, in strictness, they are not quite of such general ap- 
plication as absolutely to belong to that place, yet we are 
glad to see a number of curious and valuable propositions 
that are to be found only in rare or -expensive works, 
brought into a situation where they may be read by every 
body. Such, for example, are the 9th and 10th of the 6th 
beak, the former of which is the 156th, and the latter the 154th 
of the 7th book of Pappus Alexandrinus. ‘The construction 
in the 19th proposition is from the 157th of the sathe; but, 
though undoubtedly elegant, is not so easy and elementary as 
some others. ‘The 31st is a very useful proposition for giving 
the area of a triangle in terms of the three sides. It was first 
introduced into the Elements, we believe, by Clavius. It has 
been since ,very often omitted, or only given as a trigonometri- 
cal proposition. ‘The proposition in the 42d note is trom the 
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French geometer Fermat. As these propositions, though not 
common, are not new, it would have been better if the au- 
thor had referred to the original sources from which the know- 
ledge of them is derived. The book concludes with an ap- 
proximation to the area of the circle, which no doubt does, 
strictly speaking, belong to this part of geometry. The me- 
thod pursued for obtaining the approximation is a very good 
one; but, we fear, is despatched with much too great brevity 
to be easily intelligible to a beginner. 

It is with considerable regret that we conclude our remarks 
on these books, where there is so much commendable matter, 
with a censure that applies very generally to the style in which 
they are composed. ‘The simplicity characteristic of mathema- 
tical language is but too often wanting; and a puerile affecta- 
tion of ornament, not at all suited to geometry, is substituted 
in its room. This is the more to be regretted, that it is pre- 
cisely the fault against which the student should be put upon 


his guard. 

This want of simplicity arises either from an affected change 
of expression, or from the unnecessary introduction of meta- 
phorical language. It is said, for instance, of a line which is 
to be carried round a triangle, and to turn about the angular 
points, so as to describe the angles of the triangle in succession, 
that it is to turn about the first point, to open at the second, 
and, finally, to wear about the third. (Notes and Illustrations, 
p- 405.) In the 24th proposition of the 3d, it is said of a 
straight line that is proved to be within the circle, that, ‘ being 
* extended, it would meet the circumference again before it ¢/- 
‘ fected its escape.’ Again, at note 39th, the scale called the Ver- 
nier, by means of which the larger divisions on the limb of a 
mathematical instrument are subdivided into parts much small- 
er than could be done by actual division, is denominated a pa- 
rasite scale. Was it an allusion to the ordinary meaning of the 
word parasite that led our author to this conceit ? He might 
have remarked, that the analogy fails entirely, as the small scale 
is most rigorous in detecting the errors of the great one. Per- 
haps the idea was suggested to him by the use that Helio- 
gabalus«is said to have made of certain parasites among his 
courtiers, whom he fixed to the circumference of a water-whcel, 
just as the vernier is to the circumference of a quadrant; and 
amused himself, when the whecl was driven round, with ob- 
serving how his favourites logked when they were alternately 
plunged into the river and raised into the air. The Roman em- 
perer, among his other titles to be remembered by posterity, 
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may add that of being the first who applied the parasitical scale 
to circular instruments. All this, however, is little suited to the 
ravity of science ; and we hope that, in the third edition of 
these Elements, the straight line above mentioned will not ap- 
= as a prisoner escaping from confinement, nor the Vernier 
disgraced by the name of Parasite. 

Another fault in the language of this book, lyes in the obscu+ 
rity of the general enunciations, which makes them often extreme- 
ly difficult to follow, without the commentary which the particular 
enunciations afford. An affectation of brevity is the principal 
cause of this,—although the proper object is never to be obtain- 
ed by sparing words to the author, but by sparing time and labour 
to the reader. An appearance of conciseness may be given, by 
leaving out words, which, if they had been introduced, would have 
made the subject intelligible in much Jess time, and with mucha 
less exertion. In an elementary work nothing is to be more 
carefully avoided than brevity of this description. 

It should also be considered, that the language of Geometry re- 
quires nothing but accuracy and perspicuity, united to as much 
conciseness as is consistent with the latter. ‘The works in that 
science, by the adaptation of their parts, may exemplify qguan- 
tum series, juncturaque pollet ; but can hardly illustrate any o- 
ther of the rules of the critic or the orator. They admit no ex- 
pression purely ornamental, and reject every thing that can 
withdraw the attention from the main object. To metaphor 
and variety of expression they are peculiarly averse; and the 
geometer must never forget, that the transparency of a medium 
may be injured by the flowers scattered on its surface, no less 
than by the mud diffused through its mass. 

The elementary books of Geometry now run over, are suc- 
ceeded by an Appendix, as before remarked, containing pro- 
blems resolved by straight lines without circles, and others by 
circles without straight lines. ‘The first are taken from a tract. 
of Schooten, who was professor of mathematics at Leyden early 
in the 17th century ; and the second from a very modern trea- 
tise by Mascheroni, an Italian author, formerly mentioned in 
this Journal. Though both these treatises are very ingenious, 
we doubt whether they ought to be considered as elementary. 
The natural means which a geometer is provided with for re- 
solving plain problems, are straight lines and circles; and it is 
only for those who have made considerable progress in the 
science, voluntarily to give up a part of those means, that they 
may more effectually display the resources of their own ingenu- 
ity. This, therefore, is not an employment for those beginning 
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the study of Geometry. If, indeed, the field of mathematical 
knowledge were so limited, that one was at a loss for subjects 
on which to exercise himself, there might be reason for intro- 
ducing this sort of jeu d’esprit ; but when there is so much to 
learn, that is either mecessary or useful, we should think it 
wrong to apply much time to either of the subjects of this 
Appendix, till long after the elements have been learnt. Some 
ot Schooten’s problems may indeed be usetul in practical Geo- 
metry, when it is required to draw perpendiculars er parallels 
on the ground, without instruments, and where circles cannot 
conveniently be described. We should have thought it, how- 
ever, much more important, after the six books on plane fi- 
gures, to introduce the doctrine of planes and of solids, which 
are of so great consequence in all the practical applications of 
the mathematics, and without which, indeed, the elements of 
Geometry are extremely incomplete. The properties of solids 
bounded by planes, and of the three mere ids, as they are 
ealled, the cylinder, the cone, and the sphere, are indispensa- 
ble, and ought to be introduced in an elementary course of 
mathematics, as soon as the requisite data, that is, the pro- 
perties of plane figures, have been sufficiently explained. 

The Appendix we have just mentioned is followed by three 
books on the Geometrical Analysis, which it is impossible to 
view in any light but that of a great acquisition to elementary 
Geometry. ‘These books occupy 130 pages, and contain the 
solutions of a great number of problems, vestigated accord- 
ing to the method of the antient or geometrical analysis. In 
this method, the solution required is supposed to be found ; 
and from thenee the reasoning proceeds, till it comes to some 
truth that is known, or some problem that has already been re- 
solved. By reversing the order of this reasoning, the geometer 
proceeds from the point where his analysis terminated, to the 
point where it began ; and thus he obtains what is called the syn- 
thesis, or the demonstration that his solution is true. In draw- 
ing up these books, we consider the Professor as having done a 

reat service to science, and as contributing to keep alive the 
States of a most beautiful and interesting branch of the 
Mathematics, which has been too much overlooked, during the 
improvement of the more general and more powerful methods 
of algebraic investigation. The great beauty of the antient 
geometry, the elegarice of its demonstrations, and the simpli- 
city of the conclusions to which it often leads, render it extreme- 
ly valuable. ‘The analysis is extended, in the third book, to the 
propositions called Loci, and those called Porisms, in the lan- 
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guage of the antient Geometry. A few things perhaps might be 
changed for the better. In the first book, the progress from 
the simpler problems to the more complex, might have been 
more gradual: The first might have regarded the different sec- 
tions of a line, and might have proceeded so as to supply, in a 
great measure, the place of Euclid’s data ; a book certainly too 
prolix, but of which an abridgment, thrown into the form of 
a series of problems, would form an excellent introduction to 
this part of Geometry. We also think, that it would have been 
better to deduce the mazima and minima, or determinations of 
the problems, directly from the solutions, than to have form- 
ed them, as at the end of the third book, into separate pro- 
positions. In the first of these ways, they are more interesting 
than in any other, as they contribute to enlarge our views of sci- 
ence, and at the same time to render them more correct, by 
distinguishing between the regions of possibility and of impossi- 
bility, and marking the maximum or minimum which is the 
boundary between the two. The definition of a maxim and 
a minimum, given at the beginuing of the second book, is quite 
incorrect. ‘The minimum of a variable quantity may be greater 
than the maximum ; and the quantity may be in a state, where 
its value is greater than the maximum, and in one where it is less 
than the minimum. ‘This, though it may seem a paradox, is per- 
fectly understood in the higher Geometry ; for the truth is, that 
a variable quantity becomes a maximum, not on account of the 
absolute greatness of its value, but when its value is greater than 
those nearest it on either side, and a minimum when it is less. 

We shall only further remark, that as many of the problems 
and solutions in these books are taken (as they must necessarily 
be) from other authors, a more precise reference to the origi- 
nals than is implied in the general acknowledgment of the Notes, 
would have been proper; and the author, by pointing out 
when he was indebted to others, could not have failed to render 
his own inventions more conspicuous. 

A very full and accurate treatise on Plane Trigonometry fol- 
lows the. books on the Geometrical Analysis. The Arithinetic of 
the Sines is very properly introduced, and its totindations de- 
monstrated in the usual manner. Some practical applications 
of trigonometry to the problems of surveying are also given. 
As it is particularlyimportant, in trigonometry, to avoid typo- 
graphical errata, we must take the liberty of mentioning that, 
mm the 4th analogy of the table of the solutions of oblique 
angled triangles (p. 378), the last term is made cos. 4 B, instead 
eos. B, 
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The notes that follow occupy no less than 100 pages; they 
are very miscellaneous, and not confined to elementary geo- 
metry. Besides what belongs purely to that subject, they treat 
of the trigonometry of the Beciatiiay the solution of triangles 
by algebraic formule ; of levelling; of the trigonometric sur- 
vey of Britain; of the method of measuring heights by the ba- 
rometer ; the mean temperature of different latitudes ; and the 
circle of perpetual congelation, &c. 

This display of knowledge, in a book destined only to explain 
the elements of geometry, may seem somewhat out of place ; 
and we must confess, that we see no great advantage to be de- 
rived from it, as the subjects cannot be treated in detail suffi- 
cient to be understood by the persons to whom the book is 
professedly addressed. Hy, however, it shall in any instance a- 
waken a curiosity which may lead to more full and minute ex- 
amination, it will make a full atonement for what might o- 
therwise be reckoned unnecessary and ostentatious digressions. 

A theorem for the reduction of small spherical triangles to 
plane triangles, which was discovered by Legendre, is demon- 
strated in the 77th note, with a degree of simplicity that, so far 
as we know, is not to be found either in the original, or in any 
other investigation. H each of the angles of a spherical tri- 
angle, the sides of which are small arches, be diminished b 
one third of the spherical excess, or of the quantity by which 
its three angles exceed 180°, the sines of the remainders are 
proportional to the real lengths of the opposite sides. This 
proposition, so useful in trigonometrical surveying, is here 
proved in a manner as elementary as its nature can admit ; and 
we are glad to terminate a criticism, which has led us so often 
to find fault, with an expression of entire approbation. 





Arr. VII. Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth, 
Author of Practical Education, Belinda, Castle Rackrent, 
&c. &c. ,Svol.12mo. pp. 1450. Johnson, London. 1812. 


T= writings of Miss Edgeworth exhibit so singular an union 

of sober sense and inexhaustible invention—so minute a 
knowledge of all that distinguishes manners, or touches on hap- 
piness in every condition of human fortune—and so just an esti- 
mate both of the real sources of enjoyment, and of the illusions 
by which they are so often obstructed, that it cannot be thought 
wonderful that we should separate her from the ordinary manu- 
facturers of nevels, and speak of her Tales as works of more se- 
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rious importance than much of the true history and solemn phi- 
losophy that comes daily under our inspection. The great bu- 
siness of life, and the object of all arts and acquisitions, is un- 
doubtedly to be happy ; and though our success in this grand 
endeavour depends, in some degree, upon external circumstan- 
ces, over which we have no control, and still more on temper 
and dispositions, which can only be controlled by gradual and 
systematic exertion, a very great deal depends also upon creeds 
and opinions, which may be effectually and even suddenly rec- 
tified, -by a few hints from authority that cannot be questioned, 
or a few illustrations so fair and striking, as neither to be mis- 
applied nor neglected. We are all no doubt formed, in a great 
degree, by the circumstances in which we are placed, and the 
beings by whom we are surrounded ; but still we have all theo- 
ries of happiness—notions of ambition, and opinions as to the 
summum bonum of our own—-more or less developed, and more 
or less original, according to our situation and character—but 
influencing our conduct and feelings at every moment of our 
lives, and leading us on to disappointment, and away from real 
gratification, as powerfully as mere ignorance or passion. It is 
to the correction of those erroneous theories that Miss Edge- 
worth has applied herself in that series of moral fictions, the last 
portion of which has recently come to our hands; and in which, 
we think, she has combined more solid instruction with more 
universal entertainment, and given more practical :lessons of 
wisdom, with less tediousness and less pretension, than any o- 
ther writer with whom we are acquainted. 

When we reviewed the first part of these Tales which are 
devoted to the delineation of fashionable life, we ventured to ex- 
press a doubt, whether the author was justifiable for expending 
so large a quantity of her moral medicines on so small a body of 
patients—and upon patients too whom she had every reason to 
fear would turn out incurable. Upon reflection, however, we 
are now inclined to recal this sentiment. ‘The vices and illu- 
sions of fashionable life are, for the most part, merely the vices 
and illusions of human nature—presented sometimes in their 
most conspicuous, and almost always in their most seductive 
form ;—and even where they are not merely fostered and em- 
bellished, but actually generated in that exalted region, it is 
very well known that they ‘ drop upon the place beneath, ’ and 
are speedily propagated and diffused into the world below. ‘To 
expose them, therefore, in this their original and proudest 
im, is not only to purify the stream at its source, but to 
counteract their pernicious influence precisely where it is most, 
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formidable and extensive. 'To point out the miseries of those 
infinite and laborious pursuits in which persons who pretend to be 
fashionable consume their days, would be but an unprofitable 
task ; while nobody could be found who would admit that they 
belonged to the class of pretenders; and all.that remained 
therefore was to show, that the pursuits theniselves were pre- 
posterous ; and inflicted the same miseries upon the unquestion- 
ed leaders of fashion, as upon the humblest of their followers. 
For this task, too, Miss Edgeworth possessed certain advan- 
tages of which it would have been equally unnatural and unfor- 
tunate for her readers, if she had not sought to avail herself. 

We have said, that the hints by which we may be enabled to 
correct those errors of opinion which so frequently derange the 
whole scheme of life, must be given by one whose authority is 
liable to no serious dispute. Persons of fashion, therefore, and 
pretenders to fashion, will never derive any considerable benefit 
from all the edifying essays and apologues that superannuat- 
ed governesses and preceptors may indite for their reforma- 
tion ;—nor from the volumes of sermons which learned divines 
may put forth for the amendment of the age ;—nor the in- 

enious discourses which philosophers may publish, from the 
a of fame, money, or mankind. Their feeling as to all such 
monitors is, that they know nothing at all about the matter, 
and have nothing to do with personages so much above them ; 
—and so they laugh at their prosing and presumption—and throw 
them aside, with a mingled sense of contempt and indignation. 
Now, Miss Edgeworth happens fortunately to be born in the 
condition of a lady,—familiar from early life with the fashion- 
able world, and liable to no suspicion of having become an author 
from any other motives than those she has been pleased to as- 
sign. 

But it is by no means enough that we should be on a foot- 
ing, in point of rank, with Bes to whom we are moved to 
address our instructions. It is necessary that we should alse 
have some relish for the pleasures we accuse them of over- 
rating, and some pretensions to the glory we a-k them to de- 
spise. If a man, without stomach or palate, takes it into his 
head to lecttre against the pleasures of the table—or an old 
maid against flirtation—or a miser against extravagance, they 
may sity as many wise and just things as they please—but they 
may be sure that they will cither be Jaughe@at, or not listen- 
ed to; and that all their dissuasives will be set down to the 
score of mere ignorance or envy. In the very same way, a 
man or woman who is obviously without talents to shine or 
please in fashionable life, may utter any quantity of striking 
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truths as to its folly or unsatisfactoriness, without ever command- 
ing the attention of one of its votaries. ‘The inference is so 
ready, and so consolatory—that al) those wise reflections are the 
fruit of disappointment and mortification—that they want to re- 
duce all the world to their own dull level—and to deprive others 
of gratifications which they are themselves incapable of tasting. 
The judgment of Miss Edgeworth, however, we think, is not 
in any very imminent danger of being disabled by this ingenious 
imputation ; and if we were to select any one of the traits that 
are indicated by her writings as peculiarly characteristic, and 
peculiarly entitled to praise, we should specify the singular force 
of judgment and self-denial, which has enabled her to resist the 
temptation of being the most brilliant and fashionable writer of 
her day, in order to be the most usefal and instructive, 

The writer who conceived the characters, and reported the 
conversations of Lady Delacour—Lady Geraldine—and Lady 
Dashfort (to take but these three out of her copious dramatis 
persone), certainly need not be afraid of being excelled by any 
of her contemporaries, in that faithful but flattering representa- 
tion of the spoken language of persons of wit and politeness of 
the present day—in that light and graceful tone of raille 
and argument—and in that gift of sportive but cutting medi- 
sance, which is sure to command such unbounded success in 
those circles, where success is supposed to be most difficult, 
and most desirable. With the consciousness of such rare 

ualifications, we do think it required no ordinary degree of 
fortitude to withstand the temptation of being the flattering 
delineator of fashionable manners, instead of their enlighten- 
ed corrector; and to prefer the chance of amending the age 
in which she lived, to the certainty of enjoying its applauses. 
Miss Edgeworth, however, is entitled to the praise of this mag- 
nanimity ;—for not only has she abstained from dressing any 
of her favourites in this glittering drapery, but she has uni- 
formly exhibited it in such a way as to mark its subordina- 
tion to the natural graces it is sometimes allowed to eclipse, 
and to point out the defects it still more frequently conceals. It 
is a very rare talent, certainly, to be able to delineate both solid 
virtues and captivating accomplishments with the same force 
and fidelity fala it is a still rarer exercise ‘of that talent, to 
render the former both more amiable and more attractive than 
the latter—and,, without depriving wit and vivacity of any of 
their advantages, to win not only our affections, but our admir- 
ation away from them, to the less dazzling qualities of the heart 
and the understanding. By what resources Miss Edgeworth is 
enabled to perform this feat, we leave our readers to discover, 
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from the perusal of her writings ;—of which it is our business te 
present them with a slender account, and a scanty sample. 

These three new volumes contain but three stories ;—the first 
filling exactly a volume, the second half a volume, and the last 
no less than a volume and a half. The first, which is entitled 
* Vivian,’ is intended to show not only into what absurdities, 
but into what guilt and wretchedness a person, otherways esti- 
mable, may be brought by that ‘ infirmity of purpose’ which 
renders him incapable of resisting the solicitations of others,— 
of saying No, in short, on proper occasions. The moral, per- 
haps, is brought a little too constantly forward ; and a little 
more exaggeration is admitted into the construction of the story, 
than Miss Edgeworth generally employs ;-—but it is full of cha- 
racters and incidents and good sense, like all her other pro- 
ductions. The mere outline is as follows. 

Vivian is a young man of good fainily, fortune, talents, and 
dispositions,—the only child of an amiable widow, who spoils and 
over-educates him at home,—teaches him to depend entirely 
upon her will,—-and then sends him to the university to acquire 
steadiness of character. Here he fortunately falls in with a 
tutor who has that, along with all other human excellencies ; 
and, forming an ardent friendship with him, becomes so far sen- 
sible of his own infirmity, as to determine to get the better of 
it, and to do nothing at the request of any person, but especial- 
ly of his mother, without satisfying himself that it was right. 
When his studies are finished, he comes home to his country 
seat; where the first mark of his independence is to fall in love 
with a most amiable young lady, whose family and fortune, 
however, do not correspond with his mother’s ambitious views 
for him. His importunity, however, and Miss Sidney’s merit, 
at last overcome her repugnance ; and the match is nearly set- 
tled, when he allows himself to be persuaded by a certain Lord 
Glistonbury in the neighbourhood, first to transform his comfort- 
able mansion into a gothic castle, and then to stand for the 
county on the independent interest. Both projects are attend- 
ed with monstrous expense—but they succeed ; and Vivian is 
built up in turrets and battlements,—and returned by a narrow 
majority to parliament. ‘This last piece of success forces him 
go to town before the lawyers can complete the marriage set- 
tlements; and here the attentions of Lord Glistonbury, and the 
agremens of his house, lead him to spend so much of his time 
there, that it is universally reported that he is to marry his 
eldest daughter ; and he is in great danger of being prevailed 
ypon to verify this rumour, when he is drawn into a sort of 
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Platonic intrigue with a beautiful Mrs Wharton, whose hus- 
band treats her with great neglect, and who chuses to confide to 
Vivian the secret of her domestic misery. While he is resoly- 
ing every day to break off this dangerous connexion, he happens 
to send one of the sentimental epistles intended for the disconso- 
late matron, by mistake, to Miss Sidney,—who instantly renoun- 
ces him with great dignity. He has the grace to take a fever 
on the occasion; but no sooner gets well, than he thinks it 
necessary to go and satisfy Mrs Wharton of the impropriety of 
their intercourse ; the result of which laudable attempt is, that 
he elopes with her to the Continent, where he has very soon 
the satisfaction of learning, that the whole affair is merely the 
denouement of a profligate concert between her and her husband, 
—the one intending to get a large sum of damages, and the 
other to get a rich husband in her penitent seducer. He then 
comes back to England, and goes down to Glistonbury castle, 
when he specdily falls in love with his Lordship’s youngest 
daughter, a very beautiful, romantic, and extraordinary young 
lady,—who refuses him because she is in love with his former 
tutor,—and by whom she is in her turn refused, because he is in 
love with Miss Sidney. Vivian then finds, that the eldest 
daughter is in love with him; and, considering that his former 
attentions give her a sort of claim upon his honour, is easily 
persuaded to marry her; which he accordingly does, to the 
great satisfaction of the whole family. Not being very comfort- 
able at home, he now makes a figure in parliament; and is be- 
ginning to find considerable consolation in patriotism and popular 
glory,—when his father-in-law is unfortunately offered a Marquis- 
ate by the ministry, upon condition of his changing sides; and is 
so earnest and persevering in his solicitations to his son-in-law to 
perform the same simple evolution, that poor Vivian is at last 
induced to comply ;—when ‘he is insulted, among others, by 
his old friend Mr Wharton, to whom he sends a challenge, and 
is shot dead by him at the first fire. 

The chief fault of this story is, that the reader cares litile about 
the hero; and ceases to feel either respect or interest for him, 
the moment he detaches himself from Miss Sidney.. The ladies 
of the Glistonbury family, too, are a good deal caricatured ; and 
we rather think Miss Edgeworth overrates our progress both in 
personal and in political profligacy, when she supposes it possible 
that such a manias Wharton could be received in any society 
after the exposure of his infamy in regard to his wife; or that 
even an old politician, like Lord Glistonbury, could openly pass 
from the patriotic to the ministerial side, without any sort of 
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pretext for the conversion, except the promise of a marquisate. 
‘The great merit of the tale, on the other hand, consists in the 
skil? and perverted ingenuity with which the author has made 
her hero find apologies and good reasons indeed for his versa- 
tility on almost every occasion 5 and the address with which 
she has represented him as rejecting atother times the most reason- 
able and affectionate advi ice,—just in order to show that he had a 
will and understanding of his own, and was not to be led or govern- 
ed like an infant. The subordinate characters, too, with which 
the volume abounds, are drawn, for the most part, with the utmost 
foree and vivacity. ‘That of Lord Glistonbury is original, we 
think, in fiction; though most of our fashionable readers must have 
met with something very like it in real life. It is that of a talk- 
ing conceited nobleman, with some memory and some viva- 
city, but very little principle, judgment or understanding ; who 
gves on with an incessant chatter of borrowed sense and original 
nonsense ; delighted to hear himself talk, and mistaking his 
paliry maxims “and insufferable volubility for eloquence and 
knowledge of the world. His debut, however, will make him 
far better understood than any description of ours. It is on 
occasion of Vivian introducing his own tutor to him, as willin 
to undertake the education of his son and heir; on which his 
Lordship is pleased to observe— 

** Mr Russell wit, I am perfectly persuaded, make Lidhurst e- 
very thing we can desire ; an honour to his country ; an ornament 
to his family. It is my decided opinion, that man is but a bundle 
of habits ; and it ’s my maxim, that education is second aature—first, 
indeed, in many cases. For, except that I am staggered about ori- 
ginal genius, I own I conceive, with Hartley, that early impressions 
and associations are all in all: his vibrations and vibratiuncles are 
quite satisfactory. But what I particularly wish for Lidhurst, Sir, 
is, that he should be trained as soon as possible into a statesman, 
Mr Vivian, I presume, you mean to follow up public business, and 
no doubt will make a figure. So I prophecy—and I am used to 
these things. And from Lidhurst, too, under similar tuition, I may 
with reason expect miracles—’hope to hear him thundering in the 
House of Commons in a few years— ’confess ’am not quite so im- 
patient to have the young dog in the house of incurables ; for you 
know he could not be there without being in my shoes, which I 
have not done with yet—ha! ha! ha! Each in his turn, my 
boy !—In the mean time, Lady Mary, shall we join the ladies yon- 
der, on the terrace. Lady G listonbury walks 80 slow, that she will 
be seven hours in coming to us, so we had best go to her lady- 
ship.—If the mountain won't go to Mahomet, you know of course 
what follows. ” 

‘ On their way to the terrace, Lord Glistonbury continued to 
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give his ideas on education; sometimes appealing to Mr Russell, 
sometimes happy to catch the eye of Lady Mary. 

“ Now, my idea fer Lidhurst is simply this :—that he should know 
every thing that is in all the best books in the library, but yet that 
he should be the farthest possible from a book-worm—that he should 
never, except in a set speech in the House, have the air of having 
opened ‘a book in his life—mother wit for me!—in most cases—~and 
that easy style of originality, which shows the true gentleman.—As 
to morals——-Lidhurst, walk on my boy as to morals, I confess 
I couldn’t bear to see any thing of the Joseph Surface about him. 
A youth of spirit must, you know, Mr Vivian excuse me, Lady 
Mary, this is an aside be something of a latitudinarian to keep in 
the fashion—not that I mean to say so exactly to Lidhurst—No, 
no!—on the contrary, Mr Russell, it is our cue, as well as this re- 
verend gentleman’s, ”’ looking back at the chaplain, who bowed as- 
sent before he knew to what—* it is our cue, as well as this re- 
verend gentleman’s, to preach prudence, and temperance, and all 
the cardinal virtues.’? IV. p. 41—4. 

This is enough for Lord Glistonbury ;—though we must say 
for him that he is equally entertaining throughout the volume. 
The character of Wharton is not altogether so original ; but 
it is supported with no less talent and spirit. ‘This is a design- 
ing profligate, who, by the oe of great gayety, wit, and 
licentious talk, contrives to pass for nothing worse than a care- 
less rash fellow, with a great deal of generosity and genius at 
the bottom. It was his object to detach Vivian from his ho- 
nourable attachment to Miss Sidney, and to model him into a 
supporter of his own flexible politics. We take the following 
at random, as specimens of his mode of attack. One morning 
when he called, he found Vivian writing. 

* Poetry |”? exclaimed he, “ carelessly looking at what he had been 
* writing ; Poetry, I protest !-Aye, I know this poor fellow’s in love ; 
and every man who is in love is a poet, ‘ with a woful ditty to his mis- 
tress’s eyebrow.’ Pray, what colour may miss Sidney’s eyebrows 
be ?—she is really a pretty girl—I think I remember seeing her at 
some races—Why does she never come to town ?—But of course she 
is not to blame for that, but her fortune, I suppose—Marrying a 
girl without a fortune is a serious thing in these expensive days ; but 
you have fortune enough for both yourself and your wife, so you may 
do as you please. Well, I thank God I have no fortune !~If I had 
been a young man of fortune, I should have been the most unhappy 
rascal upon Earth, for I should never have married—I should have al- 
ways suspected, that every woman liked me for my wealth—I should 
have had no pleasure in the smiles of an angel—angels, or their 
mothers, are so venal now-a-days, and so fond of the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world !——”’ 
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* T hope, ” said Vivian, laughing, “ you don’t include the whole 
sex in your satire? ” 

** No—there are exceptions—and every man has his angel of an 
exception, as every woman has her star ;—it is well for weak women 
when these stars of theirs don’t lead them astray ; and well for weak 
men, when these angel exceptions, before marriage, don’t turn out 
very women or devils afterwards. But why do I say all this ?—be- 
cause I am a suspicious scoundrel—I know, and can’t help it. If 
other fellows of my standing, in this wicked world, would but speak 
the truth, however, they would show as much suspicion, and more 
than I do. Bad as I am, and such as I am, you see, and have the 
whole of me—nobody can say Wharton’s a hypocrite, that’s some 
comfort.—But, seriously, Vivian, I don’t mean to laugh at love and 
angels—I can just remember the time when I felt all your sort of ro- 
mance— but that is in the preterpluperfect tense with ne—complete- 
ly past—ambition is no bad cure for love—/(singing) ‘* Ambition, I 
said, will soon cure me of love ; ’=~and so it did—My head is, at this 
present moment, so full of this new bill that we are bringing inte 
parliament, that Cupid might empty his quiver upon me in vain.’ — 
p- 92—94. 

At another time, talking with affected openness of his political 
principles, 

«“« T know ” said he “ how to make use of a fine word, and to round 
a fine sentence, as well as the best of you ; but what a simpleton must 
he be, who is cheated by his own sophistry !—An artist, an enthu- 
siastic artist, who is generally half a madman, might fall in love with 
the statue of his own making ; but you never heard of a coiner, did 
you, who was cheated by his own bad shilling? Patriotism and 
oyalty are counterfeit coin ; I can’t be taken in by them at my time 
of day.” p. 98. 


We can afford no more extracts from Vivian; and shall be e- 
qually sparing as to the second tale, entitled * Emilie de Cou- 
langes.’ ‘Though this is the name of the tale, it is not that 
of the proper heroine. ‘She is a Mrs Somers,—an English lady 
of Jarge fortune and great generosity, who receives Emilie and 
the Comtesse her mother into her family when they are com- 
pelled to emigrate by the cvents of the revolution: and the 
story is meant to illustrate, in her person, the terrible havoc 
which an irritable temper and disordered sensibility can make 
in the happiness even of the most generous and affectionate 
character, and to show how the most extensive obligations may 
be more than cancelled by the daily recurrence of fantastic sus- 
picions, sentimental quarrels, and imaginary offences. Mrs 
Somers makes great efforts, and even great sacrifices,:for the 
comfort and accommodation of her protegées; but then she is 
perpetually discovering that they are not sufficiently aware of 
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her genernsity—or that they overact the farce of gratitude—or 
that they do not treat her with confidence—or that they wish 
to seduce her friends from her—or, lastly, that they mistake 
her sensibility and delicacy of affection for selfishness and bad 
temper. ‘The character of Emilie herself is so gentle and af- 
fectionate, as scareely to have afforded any food for Mrs So- 
mers’s distemper ; but then she has an ardent affection for her 
mother; and Madame la Comtesse, to say the truth, is abund- 
antly provoking. ‘That character is admirably drawn; aid is 
perhaps the best delineation that is to be met with, in Evglish, 
of a common-place Parisian fine lady. Without reflection or 
concern for any thing but her own accommodation, and the 
bienséances of her situat ion, she goes on, utterly oe of 
Mrs Somers’s fine feelings or disturbed sensibility ; and dail 
makes a thousand observations as to the superiority of Trench 
manners, and fashions, and furniture, without being the least 
aware that her hostess construes them all into ungrateful com- 
plaints of her want of accommodation. When the ill humour 
excited by these proceedings becomes too apparent to be mis- 
taken, she looks upon it not with pain and confusion, but 
with astonishment and curiosity. ‘ Mrs Somers then appeared 
‘ to her merely as an English oddity, or a /usus nature ; and 
* she alternately asked Emilie to account for those strange ap- 
‘ pearances, or shrugged up her shoulders, and submitted 
* to the impossibility of a Frenehwoman ever comprehending 
* such extravagances.’ One little scene will show both these 
characters in their true light. Mrs Somers came in to com- 
municate to Emilie a magnanimous project she had formed of 
negotiating a marriage for her with her own son; and unlucki- 
ly found a M. Brisac reading the newspaper to her and her 
mother. 

‘ M. de Brisac read, in what this lady called his wnemphatic 
French tone, paragraph after paragraph, and column after column, 
whilst her anxiety to have him go, every moment increased. She 
moulded her son’s letter into all manner of shapes, as she sat in 
penance. To complete her misfortunes, something in the paper 
put Madame de Coulanges in mind of former times; and she began 
a long history of the destruction of some fine old tapestry hangings 
in the Chateau de Coulanges, at the beginning of the revolution: 
This led to endless melancholy reflections ; and at length tears be- 
gan to flow from the fine eyes of the Countess. 

* Just at this instant, a butterfly flew into the room, and passed 
hy Madame de Coulanges, who was sitting near the open window— 
“* O! the beautiful butterfly! ’? cried she, starting up to catch it— 
“‘ Did you ever see such a charming creature !—Catch it, M. de 
Brisac !—Catch it, Emilie !—Catch it, Mrs Somers! "With 
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the tears yet upon her cheeks, Madame de Coulanges began the 
chase, and M. de Brisac followed, beating the air with his perfumed 
handkerchief; and the butterfly fluttered round the table, at which 
Emilie was standing.—“ Eh! M, de Brisac, catch it !—Catch it, 
Emilie!’ repeated her mother—“ Catch it, Mrs Somers, for the 
love of heaven! **—“* For the love of heaven!” repeated Mrs So- 
mers, who, immovably grave, and sullenly indignant, kept aloof 
during this chase.—‘* Ah! pour le coup, papillon, je te tiens!’’ 
cried La Comtesse, and with eager joy she covered it with a glass, 
as it lighted on the table. 

“ Mademoiselle de Coulanges, ’? cried Mrs Somers, “ I acknow- 
ledge, now, that I was wrong in my criticism of Caroline de Licht- 
field—I blamed the author for representing Caroline, at fifteen, or 
just when she is going to be married, as running after butterflies— 
I said, that, at that age, it was too frivolous—out of drawing—out 
of nature.—But I should have said, only, that it was out of English 
nature. I stand corrected —— ”” 

* Madame de Coulanges and M. de Brisac again interchanged 
looks, which expressed “ Zst il possible!”?—And La Comtesse 
then, with an unusual degree of deliberation and dignity in her man- 
ner, walked out of the room ; ’—and speedily sent for Emilie to fol- 
low her.—‘ She found her mother in no humour to receive any a- 
pology, even if it had been offered: nothing could have hurt Ma- 
dame de Coulanges more, than the imputation of being frivolous, 

“ Frivole !—Frivole !—moi frivole !—”’ she repeated, as soon as 
Emilie entered the room. ‘* My dear Emilie! I would not live 
with this Mrs Somers, for the rest of my days, were she to offer me 
Pitt’s diamond, or the whole mines of Golconda !——Bon Dieu !— 
neither money nor diamonds, after all, can pay for the want of 
kindness and politeness!—” Vol. V. p. 144—148. 

The English lady develops her own character more minutely in 
the following letter, addressed to the only confidential friend the 
ingratitude of human nature had left her. 

“ For once, my dear friend, I am secure of your sympathising in 
my indignation—my long suppressed, just, virtuous indignation— 
yes, virtuous; for I do hold indignation to be a part of vir- 
tue: it is the natural, proper expression of a warm heart and a 
strong character against the cold-blooded vices of meanness and 
ingratitude. Would that those, to whom I allude, could feel it as a 
punishment !—but no, this is not the sort of punishment they are 
formed to feel. Nothing but what comes home to their interests— 
their paltry interests !—their pleasures— their selfish pleasures !— 
their amusements—their frivolous amusements! can touch souls of 
such a sort. To this half-formed race of worldlings, who are scarce 
endued with a moral sense, the generous expression of indignation 
always appears something incomprehensible—ridiculous ; or, in their 
language, outré ! nowt! With such beings, therefore, I always am— 
as much as my nature will allow me to be—upon my guard; I keep 
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within, what they call, the bounds of politeness~their dear polite- 
ness! What a system of simagrée it is, after all! and how can ho- 
nest human nature bear to be penned up all its days by the Chinese 
paling of ceremony, or that French filagree work, politesse ? English 
human nature cannot endure this, as yet: and I am glad of it— 
heartily glad of it———Now to the point— 

“ You guess, that I am going to speak of the Coulanges. Yes, 
my dear friend, you were quite right, in advising me, when I first 
became acquainted with them, not to give way blindly to my enthu- 
siasm—not to be too generous, or to expect too much gratitude—— 
Gratitude! why should I ever expect to meet with any ?—Where I 
have most deserved, most hoped for it, I have been alwe ays most dis- 
appointed. My life has been a life of sacrifices thankless and fruit- 
less sacrifices ! I cannot cure myself of tlris credulous folly —I did 
form high expectations of happiness, from the society and gratitude 
ef this madame and mademoiselle de Coulanges: but the mother 
turns out to be a mere frivolous French comtesse, ignorant, vain, 
and positive—as all ignorant people are ; full of national prejudices, 
which she supports in the most absurd and petulant manner.---P’ 
ed with the insanity, common to all Parisians, of thinking that Paris 
is the whole world, and that nothing can be good taste, or good sense, 
er good manners, but what is a-Ja-mode de Paris; through all her 
boasted politeness, you see, even by her mode of praising, that she 
has a most illiberal contempt for all, whe are not Parisians—She con- 
siders the rest of the world as barbarians---I could give you a thou- 
sand instances ; but her conversation is really so frivolous, that it is 
not worth reciting. I bore with it, day after day, for several months, 
with a patience, for which, I am sure, you would have given me 
credit ; and I let her go on eternally with absurd observations upon 
Shakspeare, and extravagant nonsense about Racine. To avoid dis- 
puting with her, I gave up every point—I acquiesced in all she said 
—and only begged to have peace. Still she was not satisfied. You 
know there are tempers, which never can be contented, do what you 
will, to try to please them. Madame de Coulanges actually quarrel- 
led with me for begging that we might have peace; and that we 
might talk upon subjects, where we should not be likely to disagree. 
This will seem to you incredible ; but it is the nature of French ca- 
price: and for this I ought to have been prepared. 

** The daughter has far too much, as the mother has too little 
sensibility—Emilie plagues me to death with her fine feelings, and 
her sentimentality, and all her French parade of affection, and su- 
perfluity of endearing expressions, which mean nothing, and disgust 
English ears: she is always fancying, that I am angry or displeased 
with her or with her mother; and then I am to have tears, and ex- 
planations, and apologies: she has not a mind large enough to un- 
derstand my character; and, if I were to explain to eternity, she 
would be as much in the dark as ever.— My little hastiness of temper 
she has not strength of mind sufficient to bear-I see she is dreadful- 
ly afraid of me, and more constrained in my company, than in, that 
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of any other person.—Not a visitor comes, however insignificant, but 
mademoiselle de Coulanges seems more at her ease, and converses 
more with them, than with me—she talks to me only of gratitude 
and such stuff. She is one of those feeble persons, who, wanting 
confidence in themselves, are continually afraid that they shall not 
be grateful enough ; and so they reproach and torment themselves, 
and refine and sentimentalize, till gratitude becomes burdensome, (as 
it always does to weak minds), and the very idea of a benefactor 
odious. Mademoiselle de Coulanges was originally unwilling to ac- 
cept of any obligation from me: she knew her own character better 
than I did. I do not deny, that she has a heart; but she has no 
soul: I hope you understand and feel the difference.” Vol. V. 
p- 80—89. 

The merit of the tale consists in these characters; for the 
story is neither very entertaining nor very probable. ‘The scene 
of the butterfly drives the refugees from the house of their be- 
nefactress, just as she is plotting how to overwhelm them with 
her generosity, in forcing her only son to marry Emilie. The 
said Emilie refuses to rescue her mother from poor lodgings by 
marrying M. de Brisac, because she had given away her heart 
to a young stranger who had delivered them from their dun- 

eon in France ;—a reconciliation, however, is at last effected ; 
and by a striking coup de theatre, Emilie and her mother disco- 
ver, at one and the same moment, that their deliverer is the son 
of Mrs Somers, and that the fortunes of their house are restored. 
Every thing, of course, is now in a fair train for the catastrophe— 
but the mother has scruples about Mr Somers’s want of nobility. 

* Some conversation passed between Lady Littleton and Mrs So- 
mers, about a dormant title, in the Somers’ family, which might be 
revived ; and this made a wonderful impression on the Countess.— 
She yielded, as she did every thing else, with a good grace.—His- 
tory does not say, whether she did or did not console M. de Brisac ; 
we are only informed, that, immediately after her daughter’s mar- 
riage, she returned to Paris, and gave a splendid ball at her Hotel 
de Coulanges.—We are farther assured, that Mrs Somers never 
quarrelled with Emilie, from the day of her marriage, till the day 
of her death—But this is incredible.’ Vol. V. p. 199. 


We come now to the last, the longest, and by far the most 
interesting of these tales. It is entit ed, ‘ ‘The Absentee ;’ and 
is intended to expose the folly and misery of renouncing the re- 
spectable character of country ladies and gentlemen, to push 
dows intolerable expense, and more intolerable scorn, into 
the outer circles of fashion in London. ‘That the case may-be 
sufficiently striking, Miss Edgeworth has taken her adaagle in 
an Irish family, of large fortune, and considerable rank in the 
peerage ; and has enriched her main story with a greater varie- 
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ty of collateral incidents and characters, than in any of her 
other productions 

Lord and Lady Clonbrony are the absentees ;—~and_ they are 
so, because Lady Clonbrony is smitten with the ambition of 
making a figure in the fashionable circles of London ;—where 
her very eagerness obstructs her success ; and her inward shame, 
and affected contempt for her native country, only make her 
national accent, and all her other nationalities more remarkable. 
She has a niece, however, a Miss Grace Nugent, who is full 
of gentleness, and talent, and love for Ireland—~and a son, Lord 
Culatabes. who, though educated in England, has very much 
of his cousin’s propensities. The first part of the story repre- 
sents the various mortifications and repulses which Lady Clon- 
brony encounters, in her grand attempt to be very fushionable in 
London—the embarrassments, and gradual declension into low 
éompany, of Lord Clonbreny—the plots to marry Lord Co- 
lambre to an heiress—and the growth of his attachment to Miss 
Nugent, who shares his regret for the ridicule which his mo- 
ther is at so much expense to excite, and his wish to snatch her 
from a career at once so inglorious and so full of peril. Partly 
to avoid his mother’s importunities about the heiress, and part- 
ly to escape from the fascinations of Miss Nugent, whose want 
of fortune and high sense of duty seem to forbid all hopes of 
their union, he sets out on a visit to Ireland; where the chief 
interest of the story begins. There are here many admirable de- 
lineations of Irish character, in both extremes of life; and a very 
natural development of all its most remarkable features. At 
first, his Lordship is very nearly entangled in the spells of Lady 
Dashfort and her daughter ; and is led by their arts to form ra- 
ther an unfavourable opinion of his countrymen. An accident- 
al circumstance, however, disclosing the artful and unprincipled 
character of these fair ladies, he breaks from his bondage, 
and travels incog. to his father’s two estates of Colambre and 
Clonbrony ;—the one flourishing under the management of a 
conscientious and active agent ; the other going to ruin under the 
dominion of an unprincipled oppressor. In both places, he 
sees a great deal of the native politeness, native wit, and kind- 
heartedness of the lower Irish; and makes an acquaintance at the 
latter with one groupe of Catholic cottagers, more interesting, and 
more beautifully painted in the simple colouring of nature, than all 
the Arcadians of pastoral or romance. After detecting the frauds 
and villany of the tyrannical agent, he hurries back to London, 
to tell his story to his father; and arrives just in time to hinder 
him from being irretrievably entangled in his snares. He and Miss 
Nugent now make joint suit to Tady Clonbrony to retire for % 
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of any other person.—Not a visitor comes, however insignificant, but 
mademoiselle de Coulanges seems more at her ease, and converses 
more with them, than with me—she talks to me only of gratitude 
and such stuff. She is one of those feeble persons, who, wanting 
confidence in themselves, are continually afraid that they shall not 
be grateful enough ; and so they reproach and torment themselves, 
and refine and sentimentalize, till gratitude becomes burdensome, (as 
it always does to weak minds), and the very idea of a benefactor 
odious. Mademoiselle de Coulanges was originally unwilling to ac- 
cept of any obligation from me: she knew her own character better 
than I did. I do not deny, that she has a heart; but she has no 
soul: I hope you understand and feel the difference.”? Vol. V. 
p- 80—89. 

The merit of the tale consists in these characters; for the 
story is neither very entertaining nor very probable. ‘The scene 
of the butterfly drives the refugees from the house of their be- 
nefactress, just as she is plotting how to overwhelm them with 
her generosity, in forcing her only son to marry Emilie. The 
said Emilie refuses to rescue her mother from poor lodgings by 
marrying M. de Brisac, because she had given away her heart 
to a young stranger who had delivered them from their dun- 

eon in France ;—a reconciliation, however, is at last effected ; 
and by a striking coup de theatre, Emilie and her mother disco- 
ver, at one and the same moment, that their deliverer is the son 
of Mrs Somers, and that the fortunes of their house are restored. 
Every thing, of course, is now in a fair train for the catastrophe— 
but the mother has scruples about Mr Somers’s want of nobility. 

¢ Some conversation passed between Lady Littleton and Mrs So- 
mers, about a dormant title, in the Somers’ family, which might be 
revived ; and this made a wonderful impression on the Countess.— 
She yielded, as she did every thing else, with a good grace.—His- 
tory does not say, whether she did or did not console M. de Brisac ; 
we are only informed, that, immediately after her daughter’s mar- 
riage, she returned to Paris, and gave a splendid ball at her Hotel 
de Coulanges.—We are farther assured, that Mrs Somers never 
quarrelled with Emilie, from the day of her marriage, till the day 
of her death—But this is incredible.’ Vol. V. p. 199. 


We come now to the last, the longest, and by far the most 
interesting of these tales. It is entitled, ‘ ‘The Absentee ;’ and 
is intended to expose the folly and misery of renouncing the re- 
spectable character of country ladies and gentlemen, to push 
dovah intolerable expense, and more intolerable scorn, into 
the outer circles of fashion in London. ‘That the case may-be 
sufficiently striking, Miss Edgeworth has taken her cca in 
an Irish family, of large fortune, and considerable rank in the 
peerage ; and has enriched her main story with a greater varie- 
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ty of collateral incidents and characters, than in ary of her 
other productions 
Lord and Lady Clonbrony are the absentees ;—~and_ they are 
so, because Lady Clonbrony is smitten with the ambition of 
making a figure in the fashionable circles of London ;—where 
her very eagerness obstructs her success ; and her inward shame, 
and affected contempt for her native country, only make her 
national accent, and all her other nationalities more remarkable. 
She has a niece, however, a Miss Grace Nugent, who is full 
of gentleness, and talent, and love for Ireland——and a son, Lord 
Sdlutabte, who, though educated in England, has very mucl 
of his cousin’s propensities. ‘The first part of the story repre- 
sents the various mortifications and repulses which Lady Clon- 
brony encounters, in her grand attempt to be very fashionable in 
London—the embarrassments, and gradual declension into low 
company, of Lord Clonbreny—the plots to marry Lord Co- 
lambre to an heiress—and the growth of his attachment to Miss 
Nugent, who shares his regret for the ridicule which his mo- 
ther is at so much expense to excite, and his wish to snatch her 
from a career at once so inglorious and so full of peril. Partly 
to avoid his mother’s importunities about the heiress, and part- 
ly to escape from the fascinations of Miss Nugent, whose want 
of fortune and high sense of duty seem to forbid all hopes of 
their union, he sets out on a visit to Ireland; where the chief 
interest of the story begins. ‘There are here many admirable de- 
lineations of Irish character, in both extremes of life; and a very 
natural development of all its most remarkable features. At 
first, his Lordship is very nearly entangled in the spells of Lady 
Dashfort and her daughter ; and is led by their arts to form ra- 
ther an unfavourable opinion of his countrymen. An accident- 
al circumstance, however, disclosing the artful and unprincipled 
character of these fair ladies, he breaks from his bondage, 
and travels incog. to his father’s two estates of Colambre and 
Clonbrony ;—the one flourishing under the management of a 
conscientious and active agent ; the other going to ruin under the 
dominion of an unprincipled oppressor. In both places, he 
sees a great deal of the native politeness, native wit, and kind- 
heartedness of the lower Irish; and makes an acquaintance at the 
latter with one groupe of Catholic cottagers, more interesting, and 
more beautifully painted in the simple colouring of nature, than all 
the Arcadians of pastoral or romance. After detecting the frauds 
and villany of the tyrannical agent, he hurries back to London, 
to tell his story to his father; and arrives just in time to hinder 
him from being irretrievably entangled in his snares. He and Miss 
Nugent now make joint suit to Tady Clonbrony to retire for % 
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while to Ireland,—an application in which they are powerfully se- 
conded by the terrors of an execution in the house ; and at last 
enabled to succeed, by a solemn promise that the yellow damask 
furniture of the great drawingroom shall be burnt on the very 
day of their arrival. In the mean time, Lord Colambre, whose 
wider survey of the female world had finally determined him to 
seek happiness with Grace Nugent, even with an humble for- 
tune, suffers great agony, from a discovery maliciously made 
by Lady Dashfort, of a stain on her mother’s reputation ; which 
he is enabled at length to remove, and at the same time to recover 
a splendid inheritance, which had been long withheld by its 
prevalence from the woman of his choice. This last event, of 
course, reconciles all parties to the match ; and they all set out, 
in bliss and harmony, to the paradise regained of Clonbrony;— 
their arrival and reception at which is inimitably described in a 
letter from one of their postillions, with which the tale is con- 
cluded. 

In this very brief abstract, we have left out an infinite multi- 
tude of the characters and occurrences, from the variety and 
— of which the story derives its principal attraction ; and 
have only attempted indeed to give such a general notice of 
the relations and proceedings of the chief agents, as to render 
the few extracts we propose to make intelligible. The contri- 
vance of the story indeed is so good, and the different parts 
of it so concisely represented, that we could not give an ade- 

uate epitome of it in much less compass than the original. 
We can venture on nothing, therefore, but a few detached spe- 
cimens. For the sake of our fashionable readers, we may give 
the first place to Lady Dashfort, an English lady of very high 
ton, whom Lord Colainbre encountered in Dublin. 

* She in general affected to be ill-bred and inattentive to the fecl- 
ings and opinions of others; careless whom she offended by her wit, 
or by her decided tone. There are some persons in so high a region 
of fashion, that they imagine themselves above the thunder of vulgar 
censure. Lady Dashfort felt herself in this exalted situation, and 
fancied she might “ hear the innocuous thunder roll below. ”? Her 
rank was so high, that none could dare to call her vulgar; what 
would have been gross in any one of meaner note, in her was freedom, 
or originality, or lady Dashfort’s way. It was lady Dashfort’s plea- 
sure and pride to show her power in perverting the public taste. 
She often said to those English companions with whom she was in- 
tiniate, “ Now see what follies I can lead those fools into. Hear 
the nonsense [ can make them repeat as wit.”? Upon some occa- 
sion one of her friends ventured to fear that something she had said 
was too strong ‘ Too strong, was it? Well, I like to be strong— 
we be to the weak.’? On another occasion she was told, that cer- 
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tain visitors had seen her ladyship yawning. ‘ Yawn, did I1?—I am 
glad of it—the yawn sent them away, or I should have snored ;—rud$, 
was I? they won’t complain. To say, I was rude to them, would 
be to say, that I did not think it worth my while to be otherwise. 
Barbarians! are not we the civilized English, come to teach them 
manners and fashions? Whoever does not conform, and swear al- 
legiance too, we shall keep out of the English pale.”’ Vol. VI. 
p- 50, 51. : 

Having fixed upon Colambre as a husband for her daughter, 
she resolved to take him with her into the country, for the dou- 
ble purpose oi rivetting his chains, and disgusting him with his 
native land; and so she addresses hin— 

“* My Lord, I think you told me, or my own sagacity discovered, 
that you want to see something of Ireland, and that you don’t in- 
tend, like most travellers, to turn round, see nothing, and go home 
content. ’? Lord Colambre assured her ladyship that she had judg- 
ed him rightly, for, that nothing would content him but seeing all 
that was possible to be seen of his native country. It was for this 
special purpose he came to Ireland. ‘* Ah!—well—very good pur- 
pose—can’t be better; but now, how to accomplish it. You know 
the Portuguese proverb says, ‘ you go to Hell for the good things 
you intend to do, and to Heaven, for those you do. ’—Now let us 
see what you will do.—Dublin, I suppose, you’ve seen enough of by 
this time—through and through—round and round—this makes me 
first giddy and then sick. Let me show you the country—not the 
face of it, but the body of it—the people.— Not Castle this, or New- 
town that, but their inhabitants.—I know them, I have the key, or 
the picklock, to their minds. An Irishman is as different an animal, 
on his guard, and off his guard, as a miss in school, from a miss out 
of school.—— A fine country for game I’ll show you; and, if you 
are a good marksman, you may have plenty of shots “ at folly as it 
flies. ”’ 

‘Lord Colambre smiled. “ As to Isabel, ’’ pursued her lady- 
ship, ‘* I shall put her in charge of Heathcock, whe is going with 
us—She won’t thank me for that, but you will—Nay, no fibs, man ; 
you know, I, know, as who does not that has seen the world, that 
though a pretty woman is a mighty pretty thing, yet she is confound- 
edly in one’s way, when any thing else is to be seen, heard,—or un- 
derstood. ’? Lord Colambre seemed much tempted to accept the 
invitation ; but he hesitated, because, as he said, her ladyship might 
be going to pay visits where he was not acquainted. 

“* Bless you!—don’t let that be a stumbling-block in the way of 
your tender conscience. I am going to Killpatrickstown, where 
you’ll be as welcome as light.—You know them, they know you, at 
least. you shall have a proper letter of jnvitation from my lord and 
my lady Killpatrick, and all that. And as to the rest, you know a 
young man is always weleome every where—a young nobleman kindly 
welcome,—I won’t say such a young man, and such a yeung noble- 
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man, for that might put you to your bows, or your blushes—but no 

bilitas by itself, nobility i is enough in all parties, in all families, w here 
there are girls, and of course balls, as there are always at Killpa- 
trickstown.—Don’t be alarmed; you shall not be forced to dance, 
or asked to marry. I?ll be your security. You shall be at full li- 
berty, and it is a house where you can just do what you will.—In- 
deed, I go to no others. These Killpatricks are the best creatures 

in the world; they think nothing good or grand enough for me. 
If I’d let them, they would lay down cloth of gold over their bogs 
for me, to walk upon.— Good hearted beings! ’? added lady Dash- 
fort, marking a cloud gathering on lord Colambre’s countenance. 
** Tlaugh at them, because I love them. I could not love any 
thing 1 might not laugh at—your lordship excepted.—So you'll 
come—that’ s settled. 

* And so it was oe Our hero went to Killpatrickstown. 

** Every thing here sumptuous and unfinishe A, you see,” _ Said 
lady Dashfort to lord Colambre, the day after their arrival. “ All 
begun as if the projectors thought they had the command of the 
mines of Peru; and ended as if the possessors had not sixpence ; 
des arrangemens provisatoires, temporary expedients; in plain Eng- 
lish, make-shifts—Luxuries, enough for an English prince of the 
blood. Comforts, not enough for an English woman.—And you 
may be sure that great repairs and alterations have gone on to fit 
this house for our reception, and for our English eyes !—Poor peo- 
ple !—English visitors, in this point of view, are horribly expensive 
to the Irish. Did you ever hear that, in the last century, or in the 
century before the last, to put my story far enough back, so that it 
shall not touch any body living; when a certain English nobleman, 
lord Blank A , sent to let his Irish friend, lord Blank B-—- 
know that he and all his train were coming over to pay him a visit ; : 
the Irish nobleman, Blank B—, knowing the deplorable condition 
ef his castle, sat down fairly to calculate, whether it would cost 
him most to put the building in good and sufficient repair, fit to re- 
ceive these English visitors, or to burn it to the ground.—He found 
the balance to be in favour of burning, which was wisely accom- 
lished next day. Perhaps Killpatrick would have done well to fol- 
er this example. Resolve me which is worst; to be burnt out of 
house and home, or to be eaten out of house and home. In this 
house, above and below stairs, including first and second table, 
housekeeper’s room, lady’s maids’ room, butler’s ro om, and gentle- 
man’s, one hundred and four people sit down to dinner ever y day, 
as Petito informs me, beside kitchen boys, and what they c: all char- 
women ; who never sit down, but who do not eat or waste the less 
for that ; and retainers, and friends; friends to the fifth and sixth 
generation, who “ must get their bit and their sup; ” for,—‘ sure, 
its only Biddy, ” they say ---continu red Lady Dashfort, imitating 
their Irish brogue. —And, “ sur: , tis nothing at all, out of all his 
Konour, my Lord, has.—How could he feel it !—Long life to him! 
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—He’s not that way: not a couple in all Ireland, and that’s saying 
a great dale, looks less after their own, nor is more off-handeder, or 
open-hearteder, or greater open-house-keepers, nor my lord and my 
lady Killpatrick. ”? Now, there’s encouragement for a lord and a 
lady to ruin themselves. ” 

** But it is shameful to laugh at these people, indeed, lady Dash- 
fort, in their own house—these hospitable people, who are entertain- 
ing us. ”’—“ Entertaining us! true; and if we are entertained, how 
can we help laughing?’ p. 55-63. 

We add the following, as a curious trait in the constitution 
of Irish society. 

* In the neighbourhood of Killpatrickstown, Lady Dashfort said, 
there were several sguireens, or little squires; a race of men who 
have succeeded to the buchkeens, described by Young and Crumpe. 
Squireens are persons who, with good long leases, or valuable farms, 
possess incomes from three to eight hundred a year; who keep 2 
pack of hounds ; take out a commission of the peace, sometimes be- 
fore they can spell (as her ladyship said), and almost always before 
they know any thing of law or justice! Busy and loud about small 
matters ; jobbers at assizes ; combining with one another, and trying, 
upon every eccasion, public or private, to push themselves forward, 
to the annoyance of their superiors, and the terror of those below 
them.’ VI. 67, 68. 

We pass now to a different class of. society ; but not less cha- 
racteristic of the country than that we have been considering— 
we mean the fine ladies of the plebeian order, who dash more 
extravagantly it seems in Dublin, than any other place in this 
free and commercial empire. Lord Colambre had the good for- 
tune to form an acquaintance with one of these, the spouse of a 
rich grocer, who invited him to dine with her at her villa, on his 
way back from the county of Wicklow. The description, though 
of a different character from most of Miss Edgeworth’sqdeline- 
ations, is so picturesque and lively, that we cannot help thinking 
it must have been taken from the life. We are tempted to give 
it at full length. 

‘ The invitation was verbally made, and verbally accepted ; but the 
lady afterwards thought it necessary to send a written invitation in 
due form, and the nete she sent directed to the most right honourable 
the lord viscount Colambre. On opening it he perceived, that it 
could not have been intended forhim. It ran as follows: “ My dear 
Juliana O’Leary,—I have got a promise from Colambre, that he 
will be with us at Tusculum on Friday the 20th, in his way from the 
county of Wicklow, for the collation I mentioned; and expect a 
large party of officers, so pray come early, with your house, or ag 
many as the jaunting-car can bring. And pray my dear be elegant. 
You need not Jet it transpire to Mrs O’G , but make my apolo- 
gies to Miss O’G > if she says any thing, and tell her ’m quite 
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concerned I can’t ask her, for that day ; because, tell her, I’m so 
crowded, and am to have none that day but real quality. 
* Yours ever and ever, 
“ Anastasia Raffarty. ”’ 

“ P. S. And I hope to make the gentlemen stop the night with 
me; so will not have beds. Excuse haste; and compliments, &e. 

* After a charming tour in the county of Wicklow, where the beau- 
ty of the natural scenery, and the taste with which those natural beau- 
ties had been cultivated, far surpassed the sanguine expectations lord 
Colambre had formed, his lordship and his companions arrived at 
Tusculum; where he found Mrs Raffarty, and Miss Juliana O’Leary, 
—very elegant,—with a large party of the ladies and gentlemen of 
Bray assembled in a drawing-room, fine with bad pictures and gaudy 
gilding ; the windows were all shut, and the company were playing 
cards with all their might. This was the fashion of the neighbour- 
hood. In compliment to lord Colambre and the officers, the ladies 
Jeft the card-tables ; and Mrs Raffarty, observing that his lordship 
seemed partial to walking, took him out, as she said, ** to do the 
honours of nature and art.”? p. 18—2 

* The dinner had two great faults—profusion and pretension. 
‘There was, in fact, ten times more on the table than was necessary ; 
and the entertainment was far above the circumstances of the person 
by whom it was given: for instance, the dish of fish at the head of 
the table had been brought across the island from Sligo, and had 
cost five guineas ; as the lady of the house failed not to make known. 
But, after all, things were not of a piece: there was a disparity be- 
tween the entertainment ne the attendants; there was no propor- 
tion or fitness of things. A painful endeavour at what could not be 
attained, and a toiling i in vain to conceal and repair deficiencies and 
blunders. Had the mistress of the house been quiet; had she, as 
Mrs Broadhurst would say, but let things alone, let things take their 
course ;yall would have passed off with well- bred people: but she was 
incessantly apologizing, and fussing and fretting inwardly and out- 
wardly, and directing and calling to her servants—striving to make 
a butler who was deaf, and a boy who was hair-brained, de the businese 
of five accomplished footmen of parts and figure. The mistres: 
of the house called for ‘ plates, clean plates !—hot plates! ”’— 
But none did come when she did call for them. Mrs Raffarty 
called “ Larry! Larry! My lord’s plate, there!—James! bread, 
to captain Bowles !—-James! port, wine, to the major.—James ! 
James Kenny! James!” And panting James toiled after her in 
vain. At length one course was fairly got through, and after a 
torturing half-hour, the second course appeared, and James Kenny 
was intent upon oue thing, and Larry upon another, so that the 
wine sauce for the hare was spilt by their collision; but what was 
worse, there secmed little chance that the whole of this second 
€or hould ev placed altogether rightly upon the table 
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Mrs Raffarty cleared her throat, and nodded, and pointed, and sigh- 
ed, and set Larry after Kenny, and Kenny after Larry; for what 
one did, the other undid ; and at last, the lady’s anger kindled, and 
she spoke.—“ Kenny! James Kenny, set the sea-cale at this cor- 
ner, and put down the grass cross-corners; and match your maca~- 
roni yonder with them puddens, set-—Ogh! James! the pyramid in 
the middle can’t ye.” The pyramid in changing places was over- 
turned. Then it was, that the mistress of the feast, falling back in 
her seat, and lifting up her hands and eyes in despair, ejaculated : 
*‘ Oh, James! James !’”—The pyramid was raised by the assistance 
of the military engineers, and stood trembling again on its base; 
but the lady’s temper could not be so easily restored to its equili- 
brium.’ p. 25—28. 

We hurry forward now to the cottage scene at Clonbrony ; 
which has made us almost equally in love with the Irish, and 
with the writer who has painted them with such truth, pathos, 
and simplicity. An ingenious and good natured postboy over- 
turns his Lordship in the night, a few miles from Clonbrony ; 
and then says, 

** If your honour will lend me your hand till I pull you up the 
back of the ditch, the horses will stand while we go, T’ll find you 
as pretty a lodging for the night, with a widow of. a brother of my 
shister’s husband that was, as ever you slept in your life; for old 
Nick or St Dennis has not found ’em out yet; and your honour 
will be, no compare, snugger than the inn at Clonbrony, which has 
no roof, the devil a stick. But where will I get your honour’s hand ; 
for it’s coming on so dark, I can’t see rightly. —There, you’re up 
now safe. Yonder candle’s the house.’? ‘“ Go and ask whet! rer they 
ean give us a night’s lodging.’ “Is itask ? When I see the light ! 
—Sure they’d be proud to give the traveller all the beds in "the 
house, let alone one. Take care of the potato furrows, that’s all, 
and follow me straight. Ill go on to meet the dog, who knows me 
and might be strange to your honour. ”” 

* Kindly welcome, ”? were the first words lord Colambre heard 
when he approached the cottage ; and “ kindly welcome ” was in 
the sound of the voice and in the countenance of the old woman, who 
¢ame out shading her rush-candle from the wind, and holding it so 
as to light the path. When,he entered the cottage, he saw a cheer- 
ful fire and a neat pretty young woman making it blaze: she curt- 
sied, put her spinning wheel out of the way, set a stool by the fire 
for the stranger ; and repeating in a very low tone of voice, * Kind- 
ly welcome, ‘sir, ” retired. “ Put down some e ges, dear, there’s 
plenty in the bowl, ” said the old woman, calling to her; * V’ll do 
the bacon, Was not we lucky to be up?—The voy’s gone to bed, 
but waken him,” said she, turning to the postillion ; “and he’ll 
- you with the chay, and put your horses in the bier for the 
gight, 
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‘No: Larry chose to go on to Clonbrony with the horses, that he 
might get the chaise mended betimes for his honour. The table was 
set; clean trenchers, hot potatoes, milk, eggs, bacon, and “ kindly 

welcome to all.” ‘* Set the salt, dear; and the butter, love; 
where’s your head, Grace, dear?”? “ Grace!” re peated lord Co- 
lambre, looking up; and to apologise for his involuntary exclamation 
he aided, “Is Grace a common name in Ireland? ”? “I can’t say, 
plase your honour, but it was give her by lady Clonbrony, from a 
niece of her own that was her foster-sister, God bless her; and a 
ver, kind lady she was to us and to all when she was living in it; 
but those times are gone past,” said the old woman, with a sigh 
The young woman sighed too; and sitting down by the fire, began 
to count the notches in a little bit of stick, which she held in her 
hand; and after she had counted them, sighed again. ‘ But don’t 
be sighing, Grace, now, ”’ said the old woinan ; “ sighs is bad sauce 
for the traveller’s supper; and we won’t be troubling him with 
more, *”? added she, turning to lord Colambre, with a emile—** Is 
your egg done to your liking?’ “ Perfectly, thank you.” ‘ Then 
I wish it was a chicken for your sake, which it should have been, 
and roast too, had we time. I wish I could see you eat another 
egg.’’ “ No more, thank you, my good lady; I never ate a better 
supper, nor received a more hospitable welcome. ”?. ** O, the wel- 
come is all we have to offer.”’ 

“ May I ask what that is?” said lord Colambre, looking at the 
notched stick, which the young woman held in her hand, “and on 
which her eyes were still fixed. ‘ It’s a tally, plase your honour. 
—0O, you’re a foreigner—It’s the way the labourers keep the ac- 
count of the day’s work with the overseer. And there’s been 
a mistake, and is a dispute here between our boy and the over- 
seer ; and she was counting the boy’s tally, that’s in bed, tired, 
for in troth he’s over-worked.? ° “ Would you want any thing 
more from me, mother,” said the girl, rising and turning her head 
away. “ No, child; get away, for your heart’s full.’? She went 
instantly, “Is the boy her brother? ’’ said lord Colambre. ‘“ No: 
he’s her bachelor, ”’ said the old woman, lowering her voice. ‘* Her 
bachelor ? ” ‘ “* That is, her sweetheart : tor she is not my daughter, 
though you heard her call me mother. The boy’s iny son ; but I 
am afeard they must give it up; for they’re too poor, and the times 
is hard, and the agent’s harder than the times. There’s two ef them, 
the under and the upper; and they grind the substance of one be- 
tween them, and then blow one away like chaff: but we’ll not be 
talking of that to spoil your honour’s night’s rest. The room’s 
ready, and here’s the rush- light. ”” She showed hi im into a verysmall, 
but neat room. ‘ What a comfortable looking bed,” said lord 
Colambre. “ Ah, these red check curtains, ’’ said she, letting them 
down ; “ these have lasted well ; they were give me by a good friend 
now far away, over the seas, my lady Clonbrony ; and made by the 
prettiest hands eyer you see, her niece’s, miss Grace Nugent’s, and 
che a little child that time ; swect love! all gone!”? The old Wes 
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man wiped a tear from her eye, and lord Colambre did what he 
could to appear indifferent. She set down the candle and left the 
room; lord Colambre went to bed, but he lay awake, “ revolving 
sweet and bitter thoughts. ” 

“« The kettle was on the fire, tea things set, every thing prepared 
for her guest, by the hospitable hostess, who, thinking the gentleman 
would take tea to his breakfast, had sent off a gossoon by the first 
light to Clonbrony, for an ounce of tea, a quarter of sugar, and a 
loaf of white bread ; and there was on the little table good cream, 
milk, butter, eggs—all the promise of an excellent breakfast. It 
was a fresh morning, and there was a pleasant fire on the hearth 
neatly swept up. The old woman was sitting in her chimney cor- 
ner, behind a little skreen of white-washed wall, built out into the 
room, for the purpose of keeping those who sat at the fire from the 
blast of the door. ‘There was a loop-hole in this wall, to let the light 
in, just at the height of a person’s head, who was sitting near the 
chimney. ‘The rays of the morning sun now came through it, shin- 
ing across the face of the old woman, as she sat knitting; Lord 
Colambre thought he had seldom seen a more agreeable counte- 
nance, intelligent eyes, benevolent smile, a natural expression of 
cheerfulness, subdued by age and misfortune. ‘ A good-morrow to 
you kindly, sir, and I hope you got the night well?—A fine day 
for us this Sunday morning ; my Grace is gone to early prayers, so 
your honour will be content with an old woman to make your break- 
fast.—O, let me put in plenty, or it will never be good ; and if your 
honour takes stirabout, an old hand will engage to make that to 
your liking any way, for by great happiness we have what will just 
answer for you, of the nicest meal the miller made my Grace a 
compliment of, last time she went to the mill.’ p. 171—179. 

In the course of conversation, she informs her guest of the 
precarious tenure on which she held the little possession that 
formed her only means of subsistence. 

“* The good lord himself granted us the dase ; the life’sdropped, 
and the years is out; but we had a promise of renewal M writing 
from the landlord.—God bless him! if he was not away, he’d be a 
good gentleman, and we’d be happy and safe. ’’—“ But if you have 
a promise in writing of a renewal, surely, you are safe, whether 
your landlord is’ absent or present.”?—‘* Ah, no! that makes a 
great differ, when there’s no eye or hand over the agent.—Yet, in- 
deed, there,’ added she, after a pause, “ as you say, I think we 
are safe ; for we have that memorandum in writing, with a pencil, 
under his own hand, on the back of the dase, to me, by the same 
token when my good lord had his foot on the step of the coach, 
going away; and I'll never forget the simile of her that got that 
sood turn done for me, Miss Grace. And just when she was go- 
ing to England and London, and young as she was, to have the 
thought to stop and turn to the likes of me! O, then, if you could 
see her, and know her as I did! That was the comforting ange! 
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upon earth—look and voice, and heart and all! O, that she was 
here present, this minute !---But did you scald yourself?” said the 
widow to Lord Colambre.—‘* Sure, you must have scalded your- 
self; for you poured the kettle straight over your hand, and it boil- 
ing! O deear! to think of so young a gentleman’s hand shaking 
so like my own. ”—Luckily, to prevent her pursuing her observa- 
tions from the hand to the face, which might have betrayed more 
than Lord Colambre wished she should know, her own Grace came 
in at this instant—* There, it’s for you safe, mother dear—the 
dase!” said Grace, throwing a packet into her lap. The old wo- 
man lifted up her hands to heaven with the lease between then— 
“*. Thanks be to Heaven!’’? Grace passed on, and sunk down on 
the first seat she could reach. Her face flushed, and, looking much 
fatigued, she loosened the strings of her bonnet and cloak—*t Then, 
Y’m tired!” but, recollecting herself, she rose, and curtsied to the 
gentleman.—* What tired ye, dear? ”—‘* Why, after prayers, we 
had to go—for the agent was not at prayers, nor at home for us, 
when we called—we had to go ail the way up to the castle; and 
there, by great good luck, we found Mr Nick Garraghty himself, 
come from Dublin, and the /ase in his hands; and he sealed it up 
that way, and handed it to me very civil. I never saw him so good 
—though he offered me a glass of spirits, which was not manners 
to a decent young woman, in a morning—as Brian noticed after. ’ 

— But why didn’t Brian come home all ‘the way with you, Grace?” 

—‘ He would have seen me home,’ said Grace, “ only that he 
went up a picce of the mountain for some stones or ore for the 
gentleman,—for he had the manners to think of him this morning, 
though shame for me, I had not, when I came in, or I would not 
have told you all this, and he himself by. See, there he is, mo- 
ther.”*—Brian came in very hot, out of breath, with his hat full 
ef stones. ‘ Good morrow to your honour. I was in bed last 
night; and sorry they did not call me up to be of sarvice. Larry 
was telling us, this morning, your honour’s from Wales, and look- 
ing for mines in Ireland, and I heard talk that there was one on 
our mountain—may be, you’d be curous to see; and so, I brought 
the best I could, but I’m no judge.” Vol. VI. p. 182—188. 

A scene of villany now begins to disclose itself, as the expe- 
rienced reader must have anticipated. ‘The pencil writing is 
rubbed out ; but the agent promises, that if they pay up their 
arrears, and be handsome with their sealing money ‘and glove 
money, &c. he will grant a renewal. To obtain the rent, the 
widow is obliged to sell her cow.—But she shall tell her story in 
her own words, 

“ Well, still it was but paper we got for the cow; then that 
must be gold before the agent would take, or touch it—so I was 
laying out to sell the dresser, and had taken the plates and cups, 
ead little things off it, and my boy was lifting it out with Andy the 
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carpenter, that was agreeing for it, when in comes Grace, all rosy, 
and out of breath—it’s a wonder I minded her run out, and not 
missed her—Mother, says she, here’s the gold for you, don’t be 
stirring your dresser.—And where’s your gown and cloak, Grace? 
says I. But, I beg your pardon, Sir; may be I’m tiring you?’”’ 
—Lord Colambre encouraged her to go on.—** Where’s your gown 
and cloak, Grace, says I.’’—‘ Gone,’ says she. ‘* The cloak was 
too warm and heavy, and I don’t doubt, mother, but it was that 
helped to make me faint this morning. And as to the gown, sure 
I’ve a very nice one here, that you spun for me yourself, mother ; 
and that I prize above all the gowns ever came out of a loom; and 
that Brian said become me to his fancy above any gown ever he 
see me wear, and what could I wish for more. ’—Now, I’d a mind 
to scold her for going to sell the gown unknown’st to me; but I 
don’t know how it was, I couldn’t scold her just then,—so kissed 
her, and Brian the same ; and that was what no man ever did be- 
fore.—And she had a mind to be angry with him, but could not, 
nor ought not, says 1; for he’s as good as your husband now, Grace; 
and no man can part yees now, says I, putting their hands toge- 
ther.— Well, I never saw her look so pretty; nor there was not a 
happier boy that’ minute on God’s earth than my son, nor a happier 
mother than myself; and I thanked God that had given them te 
me; and down they both fell on their knees for my blessing, little 
worth as it was; and my heart’s blessing they had, and I laid my 
hands upon them. ‘ It’s the priest you must get to do this for you 
tomorrow,’ says I.” Vol. VI. p. 205-207. 

‘ Next morning they go up in high spirits to the castle, where 
the villanous agent denies his promise; and is laughing at their 
despair, ‘when Lord Colambre is fortunately identified by Mrs 
Raffarty, who turns out to bea sister of the said agent, and, like 
a god in epic poetry, turns agony into triumph. 

We can make room for no more now, but the epistle of Larry 
Brady, the good-natured postboy, to his brother, giving an ac- 
count of the return of the family to Clonbrony. If Miss Edge- 
worth had never written any other thing, this one letter must 
have placed her at the very top of our scale as an observer of cha- 
racter, and a mistress in the simple pathetic. We give the great- 
er part of this extraordinary production. 

“ My dear Brother,—Yours of the 16th, enclosing the five pound 
note for my father, came safe. to hand Monday last; and, with his 
thanks and blessing to you, he commends it (o you herewith enclos- 
ed back again, on account of his being in no immediate necessity, 
nor likelihood to want in future,’as you shall hear forthwith ; but 
wants you over with all speed, and the note will answer for travel- 
ling charges ; for we can’t enjoy the /uck it has pleased God to give 
us, without yees; put the rest in your pocket, and read it when 
you’ve time. — 
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‘ Now, cock up your ears, Pat! for the great news is coming, 
and the good. ‘The master’s come home—long life to him !—and 
family come home yesterday, all entirely! ‘The oud lord and the 
young lord, (ay, there’s the man, Paddy!) and my lady, and miss 
Nugent. And I driv miss Nugent’s maid, that maid that was, and 
another; so I had the luck to be in it alone wid ’em, and see all, 
froin first to last. And first, I must tell you, my young lord Co- 
iamabre remembered and noticed me the minute he lit at our inn, and 
condescended to beckon at me out of the yard to him, and axed me 
—* Friend Larry,’ says he, ‘ did you keep your promise?’ My 
oath again the whiskey, is it? saysI. My lord, I surely did, said 
}, which was true, as all the country knows I never tasted a drop 
since. And I’m proud to see your honour, my lord, as good as your 
word too, and back again among us. So then there was a call for 
the horses ; and no more at that time passed betwix’? my young lord 
and me, but that he pointed me out to the euld one, as I went off. 
I noticed and thanked him for it in my heart, though I did not know 
all the good was to come of it. Weill, no more of myself, for the 
present. 

* Ogh, it’s I driv ’em well ; and we all got to the great gate of 
of the park before sunsct, and as fine an evening as ever you see; 
with the sun shining on the tops of the trees, as the ladies noticed 
the leaves changed, but not dropped, though so late in the season. 
I believe the leaves knew what they were about, and kept on, on pur- 
pose to welcom them; and the birds were singing, and I stopped 
whistling, that they might hear them: but sorrow bit could they 
hear when they got to the park-gate, for there was such a crowd, 
end such a shout, as you never see—and they had the horses off 
every carriage entirely, and drew ’em home, with blessings, through 
the park. And, God bless ’em, when they got out, they didn’t go 
shut themselves up in the great drawing-room, but went straight out 
to the ¢irrass, to satisfy the eyes and hearts that followed them. My 
Jady daning on my. young lord, and miss Grace Nugent that was, the 
beautifullest angel that ever you set eyes on, with the finest com- 
plexion and sweetest of smiles, /aning upon the ould lord’s arm, who 
had his hat off, bowing to all, and noticing the old tenants as he 
passed by name. O, there was great gladness and tears in the midst ; 
tor joy I could scarce keep from myself.’ 

‘ After a turn or two upon the t#zrrass, my lord Colambre quit his 
mother’s arm for a minute, and he come to the edge of the slope, 
and looked down and through all the crowd for some one. Is it the 
widow O'Neill, my lord? says I, she’s yonder, with the spectacles 
en her nose, betwixt her son and daughter, as usual. Then, my 
Jord beckoned, and they did not know which of the tree would stir ; 
and then he gave tree beckons with his own finger, and they all éree 
came fast enough to the bottom of the slope forenent my lord; and 
he went down and helped the widow up, (O, he’s the true jantle- 
man) and brouglit¥em all tree up on the ¢ivrass, to my lady and miss 
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Nugent ; and I was up close after, that I might hear, which wasn’t 
manners, but I could’nt help it. So what he said I don’t well know, 
for I could not get near enough after all. But I saw my lady smile 
very kind, and take the widow ONeill by the hand, and then my 
lord Colambre ’troduced Grace to miss Nugent, and there was the 
word namesake, and something about a check curtains ; but whatever 
it was, they was all greatly pleased: then my lord Colambre turned 
and looked for Brian, who had fell back, and took him with some 
commendation to my lord his father. And my lord the master said, 
which I didn’t know till after, that they should have their house and 
farm at the ould rent ; and at the surprise, the widow dropped down 
dead ; and there was a cry as for ten derrings. ‘ Be qu’ite,” says I, 
* she’s only kilt for joy ;” and I went and lift her up, for her son 
had no more strength that minute than the child new born; and 
Grace trembled like a leaf, as white as the sheet, but not long, for 
the mother came too, and was as well as ever when I brought some 
water, which miss Nugent handed to her with her own hand. 

“ That was always pretty and good, ” said the widow, laying her 
hand upon miss Nugent, “ and kind and good tome and mine. ‘That 
minute there was masic from below. ‘The blind harper, O’ Neill, 
with his harp, that struck up “‘ Gracey Nugent.”’ And that finished, 
and my lord Colambre smiling with the tears standing in his eyes too, 
and the ould lord quite wiping his, I ran to the tirrass brink to bid 
O’Neill play it again ; but as Trun, I thought I heard a voice call 
Larry.’ 

“ Who calls Larry?” says I. My Lord Colambre calls you, 
Larry, ”” says all at once ; and four takes me by the shoulders, and 
spins me round. ‘ There’s my young lord calling you, Larry—run 
for your life.”” ‘ So I run back for my life, and walked respectful, 
with my hat in my hand; when I got near.” ‘ Put on your hat, 
my father desires it,’ says my lord Colambre. The ould lord made 
a sign to that purpose, but was too full to speak. ‘ Where’s your 
father?’ continues my young lord.—He’s very ould, my lord, says 
I.—*‘ I didn’t az you how ould he was,’ says he; * but where is 
he ??——He’s behind the croud below; on account of his infirmities 
he couldn’t walk so fast as the rest, my lord, says I; but his heart is 
with you, if not his body.—I must have his body too: so bring him 
bodily before us; and this shall be your warrant for so doing,” 
said my lord, joking. For he knows the natur of us, Paddy, and 
how we love a joke in our hearts, as well as if he had lived all his 
life in Ireland ; and by the same token will, for that rason, do what 
he pleases with us, and more may be than a man twice as good, 
that never would smile on us. 

“ But I’m telling you of my father. ‘ I’ve.a warrant for you, 
father, says 1; and must have you bodily before the justice, and 
my lord chief justice. So he changed colour a bit at first; but he 
saw me smile.’ ‘ And I’ve done no sin,’ said he; * and, Larry, 
you may lead me now, as you led me all my life. "&“ And up the 
slope he went with me, as light as fifteen; and when we got up, 
my Lord Clonbrony said, “ [am sorry an old tenant, and a good 
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eld tenant, as.I hear you were, should have been turned out of 
your farm.’—“ Don’t fret, it’s no great matter, my lord,” said 
my father. ‘ I shail be soon out of the way; but if you would be 
so kind to speak a word for my boy here, and that I could afford, 
while the life is m me, to bring my other boy back out of banish- 
ment—’” 

«“ Then,’ says my Lord Clonbrony, ‘ I’ll give you and your 
sons three lives, or thirty-one years, from this day, of your former 
farm. Return to it when you please.’ ‘ And,’ added my Lord 
Colambre, ‘ the flaggers, I hope, will be soon banished.’ O, how 
could I thank him—not a word could I préffer—but I know I 
clasped my two hands, and prayed for him inwardly. And my fa- 
ther was dropping down on his knees, but the master would not let 
him ; and odsarved, that posture should only be for his God.. And, 
sure enough, in that posture, when he was out of sight, we did pray 
fer him that night, and will all our days. : 

« But before we quit his presence, he called me back, and bid 
me write to my brother, and bring you back, if you’ve no objec- 
tions to your own country.—So come, my dear Pat, and make no 
delay, for joy’s not joy complate till you’re in it—my father sends 
his blessing, and Peggy her love. The family entirely is to settle 
for good in Ireland ; and there was in the castle yard last night a 
bonefire made by my lord’s orders of the ould yellow damask fur- 
niture, to plase my lady, my lord says. And the drawing-room, 
the butler was telling me, is new hung; and the chairs, with velvet, 
as white as snow, and shaded over with natural flowers, by Miss 
Nugent.—Oh ! how I hope what I guess will come true, and I’ve 
rason to believe it will, for I dream’t in my bed last night, it did. 
But keep yourself to yourself—that Miss Nugent (who is no more 
Miss Nugent, they say, but Miss Reynolds, and has a new-found 
grandfather, and is a big heiress, which she did not want in my 
eyes, ‘norsin my young lord’s), I’ve a notion, will be sometime, and 
‘may be sogner than is expected, my Lady Viscountess Colambre— 
so haste to the wedding. And there’s another thing: they say the 
rich ould grandfather’s coming over ;—and another thing, Pat, you 
would not be out of the fashion. And you see it’s growing the fa- 
ghion, not to be an Absentee.’ VI. p. 456. to the end, 

If there be any of our readers who is not moved with delight 
and admiration in the perusal of this letter, we must say, that 
we have but a poor opinion either of his taste or his moral sen- 
sibility ; and shall think all the better of ourselves, in future, for 
appearing tedious in his eyes. For our own parts, we do not 
know whether we envy the author most, for the rare talent she 
has shown in this description, or for the experience by which its 
materials have been supplied. She not only makes us know 
and love the Irish nation far better than any other writer, but 
seems to us more qualified than most others to promote the Know- 
ledge and theleve of mankind. 
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Art. VIII. A Letter to H. Brougham Esq. M. P., on the Sub 
ject of Parliamentary Reform. By William Roscoe Esq. 
8vo. Liverpool. 1811. 


A Letter to W. Roscoe Esq., occasioned by his Letter to Mr 
Brougham upon Parliamentary Reform. _ By J. Merritt. 8vo. 
Liverpool. 1812, 


T’ is not our intention to enter into a detail of the contents of 

these two pamphlets ; but only to avail ourselves of the oc- 
casion which they afford us of bringing once more before the 
public this great and. truly vital question. We shall only res 
mark, by way of preface, that whoever would see an ample and 
able statement of the arguments against what is called gradual and 
moderate reform, may with advantage peruse the letter of Mr Ros- 
coe, in which he combats Mr Brougham’s plan of beginning with 
the Scotish representation, and deferring any further steps tll the 
effects of the first improvement be tried. The defence of this 
gradual procedure is undertaken with no inconsiderable ability 
and knowledge of his subject by Mr Merritt, who, though ad- 
verse to extensive and sudden eins in the constitution, sees 
aman of liberal views. Ofboth these authors, though not exactly 
agreeing with either, we must be understood to speak with great 
respect,—but especially of Mr Roscoe,—a man of the most pure 
integrity, the most distinguished accomplishments, and, on al- 
most every subject, whether speculative or practical, of the 
soundest and most enlightened views. Few men have more ex- 
alted themselves, and adorned their country by their individual 
talents and labours; and we should consider the puny attempts 
to cast obloquy upon him, in which the enemies of peace and 
reform so frequently indulge, as among the worst signs of the 
tities, were we not fully persuaded that they are utterlydarm- 
less to his high reputation, and confined to but a few even of 
that worst class of politicians. 

We are pecuiasly anxious to call the attention of our readers 
to this subject at the present moment, because it is not at all 
improbable, that, before another Number of this Journal be 
published, the country may be called to exercise that portion of 
the elective franchise, which the abuses in the constitution and 
the lapse of time have still left us. Our present remarks therefore 
shall be directed with a view to this event, and not to the general 
or systematic discussion of the question. 

In the present state of the representation, it ought unques- 
tionably to be the great object of such as desire its reformation, 
to bestir themselves for the purpose of returningyto Parliament 
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men upon whose congeniality of sentiments they can rely. With 
all its defects and vices the representation, of England at least, 
retains a considerabie portion of popular election ; and this por- 
tion, in the present times, should all be enlisted in the cause of 
reform. We are convinced that, in almost every popular place, 
one, if not two members may be returned by the reformers, if 
they will only give themselves the requisite pains to accomplish 
this object. But before explaining how, even under the pre- 
sent system, this good may be attained, we must stop to consi- 
der the attempts which have been proposed material to amend 
it, without any violent change—any alteration that usually passes 
by the name of reform. Some explanation upon this point seems 
peculiarly necessary to our countrymen in this part of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom; as they are, by what is called the Constitution, 
wholly excluded from any ame knowledge of popular elec- 
tion. Indeed the elective franchise cannot be said to exist in 
any part of Scotland, except perhaps in one or two counties, 
where there is an approximation, not indeed to popular election, 
but to the exercise of voting. 

The expenses of a contested election arise, nearly, if not en- 
tirely, out of abuses wholly distinct from the defects of the con- 
stitution as at present established—we mean as changed from its 
original shape by gradual decay: So that there might exist the 
same number of rotten boroughs—-the same want of representa- 
tives in great towns——the same nominations by patrons—the same 
influence of Government within and without the walls of Parlia- 
ment—and the House of Commons might be constructed upon 
the same principles as at present, and yet, by the mere diminu- 
tion of election expenses, its materials might be essentially improv- 
ed. Let us consider then in what way those expenses are incur- 


red. There is here no question of bribery, or of treating; because 
these expenses are in direct violation of the law as it now stands; 


and though, perhaps, some means might be adopted to facili- 
tate the detection of such illegal proceedings, yet it cannotbe 
doubted that the law has done much towards restraining them. 
We may here remark, however, one very prevalent mode of evad- 
ing the bribery laws, by withholding the payment of the money 
given to each voter in many boroughs, until alter the expiration of 


the fourteen days allowed for petitioning ageinst the return. It 
would surely have a good effect in checking this pernicious prac- 
tice, if a member’s seat might at any tiine be questioned and 
taken from him, upon proof of his having psid any sum to any 


of his voters with relation to his election ; and we cannot see 
why there should not be created a presumption of low, at feast 
to the civil eflggt. of avoiding the return, from the jact_ of me- 
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ney having been given to a certain number (say above ten) 
electors, by the member or his agents.—But let us pass to 
‘strictly legal expenses. ‘That of agency is no doubt a material 
‘oné, and:cannot be restrained. But, in how many boroughs is 
‘the useless and childish practice of distributing ribands and 
‘other badges, the occasion of enormous chatge?) Why may 
not this be cut off by an extension of the Treating act? Evén 
the chargés of the Hustings are considerable; and they ought 
not to exceed that which the public should -pay—they ought 
‘in no ‘case to fall updn the candidate. Nay, the expense of 
five hundred pounds or more for an election dinner, is to all in- 
tents and purposes objectionable, on the same ground as tréating 
+~-it increases the unnecessary cost of the election. ‘There ean be 
no reason whatever for not cutting it off. - Let the voters feast - 
to celebrate their victory, or bewail together ‘their defeats but 
let the feast be at their own expense. ~All these expenses, how- 
ever, ‘are inconsiderable, ‘when’ compared with the grand itém 
of travelling charges. This affects the expenses ‘of county ‘atid 
of borough elections differently’ In the former; a great ‘pro- 
‘portion of the voters‘ must of’ necessity be resident at some dis- 
tance from the’ place of’ ‘election j' consequently, while the elée- 
‘tion is held in one place, the voters must eithér incur travellifig 
‘charges, or they must be conveyed at the: candidate’s expense. 
‘But, in ‘borough elections, there seems’ no’'necessity for 'thish 
item at ‘all. The Bulk of the voters always reside on the spot ; 
and it is only by’ the’ non-resident voters’ that | any travelling 
charges are incurred.’ In a ‘great propane of popular elec- 
‘tions, however, the ‘non-residents have this right; ‘and ‘they 
must éither not exercise their franchise, or: be brought at their 
own, or at the candidate’s expense. 
Hence are obviously suggested the two methods of remedying 
this enortiious evil, as experienced in’ cotinty; and much mote 
‘in borough élections. “It has been’ proposed’ to take the poll in 
different parts of the county ; and to prohibit, under penalties 
similar to those of the ‘Treating and Bribery acts, the defraying 
a voter’s travelling charges, in’ all elections whatsoever. e 
first measure forms the’ Substance of a bill lately introduced by 
the Marguis of Tavistock, whose love of liberty, and zeal 
for the cause of reform, render him a fit representative of the 
illustrious House of Russel: The second measure formed the 
subject of a bill, brought in about six years.ago, we believe, by 
Mr Tierney, and rejected by the House of Commons. We 
humbly profess. ‘ourselves favourable to’ the principles of both 
these measures—but with some qualifications as to the first, and 
some variation in the application of: the second, 
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It is evidently extremely desireable, that some ‘means should 
be fallen upon to diminish, or rather to cut.off altogether, this 
| great article of election expenses ;—for this, more than all other 
Causes put together, gives money an undue influence, and pre- 
vents the people on the one hand from exercising their free 
choice, and deserving candidates, on the other, from pre- 
senting themselves with a fair chance of success. But it is 
much more pernicious in borough than in county, elections. 
The number of freeholders residing out of the county, is always 
trifling when compared with the whole body, and can never 
_ turn fate of an election, except when the parties are very 
nicely balanced. In boroughs the case is different. It is not 
uncommon to see a fourth or fifth part of those having a right 
to vote residing at a great distance, chiefly in London ; but if 
it is only a tenth part, such a body is very considerable, and 
cannot be diaragemilgl sey must be brought down, and at an 
‘enormous expense. But their residence in London is no small 
part of the evil, They acquire an influence over their families 
.and friends in the provincial town, by uo means proportioned 
to their actual numbers. They become electioneering agents 
and agitators by trade—they are ever ready to stir up a contest 
and to profit by it—to sport with and prey upon fears of 
the sitting members, and the hopes of the candidate, or, as he 
is termed, (and it is an endearing appellation), the <hird man; 
—they literally live by jobbing and bribery and treating ;—they 
are generally idle, disselute, and unprincipled—making a traffic 
of the borough they belong to—and only anxious about selling 
it over and over again ;—not merely once at each election, but 
to different bidders,.one after another, during the same contest. 
—lIt is certain, that in no part of the popular representation 
* gréater abuses exist-than in the moderate sized boroughs—that 
those of three or four hundred votes are by far the most corrupt 
of all ;—and it is equally undeniable that the great cause of those 
abuses and corruptions lyes in the London voters. No reform, 
which should shorten the duration of Parliaments, would be even 
tolerably safe, without some radical cure applied to this crying 
evil. To multiply elections under'\the present circumstances, 
far from being a good, would only multiply the most disgusting 
scenes of unprincipled corruption. Indeed, we freely own, that 
the residence and London habits of: those electors is of itself an 
objection, in our eyes, to their retaining their present influence 
_in their native towns, ’ 
Let us only consider the consequence which results from this 
right of non-residents to vote ;—let us look at it as it is seen 
constantly before our eyes. A set of those persons being idle 
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and hungry,.or,it may be, thirsty, some.by means of day-rules, 
others by a liberty of locomotion not very natural to their sta- 
tion and character, join together, and wait, upon a likely man, 
that is to.say, some one fit and deserving of the honour of re- 
presenting—or rather of becoming a candidate for, the ancient 
and independent borough of Z. But what manner of person 
do they sagaciously pitch upon? Of course one who has abun- 
dance of, that most essential intrinsic quality—money ; and is 
disposed freely to dispense it ;—some lucky speculator in trade, 
—some gambler in the alley or the club-houses,. who has had a 
fortunate season, or loan ;—most probably some lover of virtue 
and purity from the East Indies, or some West Indian friend 
of the freedom of election and rights of men, Upon him they 
wait, and address themselves to his purse through his vanity. 
They obtain a foretaste of it; .and the treating scene begins. He 
meets his, worthy constituents and friends at the Black Dog, 
which is, kept by an elector, a staunch friend to the cause ;_ and 
there, at seven o'clock, an excellent supper is served up in the 
best style; , speeches, and toasts, and resolutions ensue; and 
next day the puffing scene begins in the sPORHIDG papers; and 
a correspondent suggests, that ‘ Mr X. is considered quite se- 
‘ cure of his election.’ But the Fox and Goose is also kept by 
a worthy Zian, attached to the cause,—so the feast is held again 
there ; and thus it goes round. In the mean time, the sitting 
members take the fm and observe what a pity it is to see a 
man like Mr X, who is not infinitely rich, throwing away his 
money, without the most distant prospect of succeeding ; for 
indeed he wigpt as well think of moving the monument as stir- 
ring the, established interests. In short, they, for their parts, 
are perfectly easy ;--never more so at any time since the great 
* contest, which ruined two lords and a knight, and seated them. 
Being so entirely secure, they proceed, as a very natural conse- 
quence, to assemble their London voters at the Barley Mow, 
which is attached to the regular family interest ; or, peradven- 
ture, the Maidenhead in Dyott Street, where the friends of the 
good old,cause are known to resort ;—and so they play their 
part.. It is an equally natural consequence of the same ease 
and confidence, and the same compassion for Mr X’s gross and 
expensive delusion, that there should be expended large sums 
in buying off many of the Xites, whose kind complying natures 
are prone to yielding ; and Mr X, scorning to be outdone at 
his own weapons, now sets his purse abroath, as well as his beer; 
—for, a little money spent in time, say both the parties, and stil! 
more their London friends, may save thousands. Accordingly, 
thousands, are spent, or perhaps lent ; and.all—all except, the 
” 
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voters—are zealous for battle; wishing, indeed compelled to 
wish, that the election were come, and the endless round of ex- 
pense brought to a close. As this period draws near, the'rela- 
tions between the candidates and'their voters become more and 
more close and confidential ; in truth, they live together, and 
have but one purse'(though several hotises) among them: The 
ministry bears an important share 'in''this soft and endearing 
intercourse. This.is emphatically to be termed the job ‘season ; 
nothing, positively nothing, must be'refused. A perpetital in- 
terchange of promise and pledge—of mutual barter‘and sale— 
of places in possession for the'voters, and yotes in reversion from 
the candidate, is carried on without interruption ; and thé! pro- 

r officer from the Treasury, as he’ goés prowling ‘in the’ ‘mud 
Pr his prey, never fails, at this time, ‘to fish up something worth 
his while, by using the proper bait‘’ Ii the fulness of time the 
election comes :—his Majesty having probably been ‘advised, by 
some true friend to the purity of the Church establishment, ‘or 
some alarmist about the sacred rights of ‘chartered ‘companies, 
to make an appeal to the sense of his people. The nori-tesident 
gentlemen are now to be conveyed in a handsome way to Z, 
that they may exercise the most sacred and invaluable of rights; 
and they seldom do exercise it the worse for being allowed, not 
the actual expenses of the journey, but a round sum. to’ bear 
their own charges; for this saves calculation, which would be 
ill-timed, and it is more satisfactory upon the whole, © Arrived 
at the spot, it may be, that one of the most secure of all mem- 
bers finds it im vain to struggle against the new man’s weight 
of metal, and a compromise is talked of. It were safer, by a 
good deal, to propose a general fast. ‘So the riot beihg' quelled, 
which, the surmise had occasioned, the survivors proceed ‘m their 
vocation ; and if one candidate is in any way destroyed, of gives 
in, so that only two remain to begin the fight, ‘the London 
friends take especial care to discover some third’ man again ; 
and not unfrequently this last comer, being essentially‘necessary, 
becomes the favourite, and secures his seat at a comparatively 
cheap price ;—to be treated in his turn exactly like his’ prede- 
cessors—and, haying spent his money, make way for a new man 
of worth and substance. 

Now, being enemies of public abuses, and because we'are the 
friends of Parliamentary Reform, we profess a very decided 
pequiice in favour of rotten boroughs themselves, as compared 
with the kind of elections which we have been contemplating, 
Moreover, we think our ancestors would have shown themselves 
both very silly, and very unfriendly to liberty, if they could 
* startle with indignation’ at the sx of seats, and not be moy- 
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ed at the far worse species of traffic which goes on in the more 
open boroughs of a moderate size. How, then, is this to be 
prevented, or at least checked? How can we at once lessen 
the abuses and corruptions complained of, and exclude the o- 
verwhelming influence of mere money, which at present dis« 
poses of so many seats in Parliament, far less honestly and des 
corously than if they were sold ‘ like stalls in Smithfield mar- 
* ket?’ We conceive that this salutary end can in no way be 
so well attained, as by depriving nonresident electors of the 
right of voting. We would not disfranchise them—but only 
annex 4 certain residence as the condition of voting at any elec- 
tion ;—or rather, perhaps, declare the right to be always in 
freemen, freeholders, householders, and so forth, as the case 
may be, * resident within the said boroughs or hundreds.’ It 
seems much better to do this, than to prohibit, as Mr Tierney’s 
bill did, the payment of travelling expenses : first, because such 
a prohibition never can be carried rigorously into effect, from 
the extreme difficulty of preventing the parties, or their.agents, 
privately ay ns those expenses: Ydly, because there is an 
apparent hardship in restraining a candidate from carrying his 
voters, or any persons he pleases, in his own hired vehicles ; 
and without such an additional prohibition, the former would 
be manifestly nugatory : 3d/y, because the allowing such non- 
residents as can afford to pay their travelling charges the right 
of voting, is to give an additional influence to money, in a case 
where the franchise should either belong to none, or to all classes 
equally : and, /astly, because there seems no other way than the 
one we are proposing, of destroying the pernicious class of 
London election jobbers. The hardship of disfranchising (as it 
may be called) a class of voters, is surely iniemmichagtto? for 
when a man, in quest of fortune, or for his pleasure, leaves his 
native town, he transfers his favours, his interests and his ef- 
forts to another community, at least for the time :—He is a citi- 
zen of the place of his adoption, and bears it a sort of allegi- 
ance, determinable only on his return home ;—he feels its inte- 
rests as his own; and he will inevitably act as a citizen of that 
place. ‘There is no reason whatever why he should be twice re- 
presented: And in all cases, where the right of voting depends 
on freedom, and not on property—that is, in the great majo- 
rity of cases—it is a personal, and not a proprietary represent- 
ation, that we are to consider as in question. As this is a re- 
form of the most vital importance, we sincerely hope it may be 
proposed once more to Parliament. 

he plan introduced by Lord Tavistock,.upon the whole, 
deserves support ; though we'are of opinion, both that it is cal- 
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culated for the remedy of a lesser evil, and is exposed to several 
material objections. This mattcr we shall now very briefly ex- 
plain. The great evil of nonresident voters in boroughs—-that 
they open the election to mere monied influence—is not to be 
apprehended in county elections. No man can go down on the 
strength of his purse, and procure a return for a county.. ‘The 
evil intended to be remedied by Lord Tavistock’s bill, is the ex- 
pense to which either the candidates or the voters must be put, 
by erent from their homes to the place of election. As far 
as it goes, this certainly gives mere wealth an influence which it 
ought not to have ; and may consequently prevent a fit and de- 
serving candidate from being chosen, because a less fit person— 
with great claims nevertheless from constitutional and proper in- 
fluerice—of landed possessions and family—may also be the richer 
of the two. So far it is desirable to check it ; and the plan of 
taking the poll in different places, so as to bring the election 
home to the voters, seems well calculated to attain this end, and 
to produce good upon the: whole ; though somewhat qualified 
by the following drawbacks. - The assembling of all the free- 
holders:is beneficial to freedom, and to the course of represent- ' 
ation: It both teaches the people their strength, by collecting 
them in a body, and begetting the animation always attendant 
on popular meetings; and it teaches the government its duty, 
by a very simple and natural process. But it is chiefly useful, 
in keeping the candidate, or the former representative, under a 
salutary control—and exposing him for days together to have his 
conduct scrutinized, and his pledges given and recorded. A con- 
siderable part of this useful operation would be subtracted, if, in- 
stead of the constant assemblage at the Hustings, we had only 
one. day of nomination, attended of: course by the voters resid- 
ing near the county town ;- and then a succession of small meet# 
ings in the different hundreds or wapentakes. Another évil 
which deserves attention, is’ the difficulty -of so arranging the 
taking-of the poll, as to allow the sheriff (the returning officer) 
to preside.at each meeting—which seems quite necessary ; and 
at the same time to give no undue preference to one part of the 
county more than‘another. - So long as the time of keeping open 
the poll is limited to a fortnight, in the larger counties, a serious 
advantage would be given to the hundreds first assembled. Per- 
haps this might’ be best remedied, by extending the period of 
election in these counties. . We-throw out these suggestions ra- 
ther to show, that the good to be expected from this reform is 
not so great, and so unmixed, as that which the other is likely 
to produce,—than with the view of delivering an opinion abso- 


lutely unfavourable to it. We do hope, that the N 
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to whom we are alluding, will, next session of Parliament, in- 
crease the obligations he has already conferred on the cause of 
reform, by applying himself also to the more important of the 
two plans. e can scarcely, we think, fail of success. While 
all reformers must join him, he would find the enemies of reform 
considerably divided in their opposition: Many of them might 
even be expected to support him.—For this is not a measure ex- 
posed to the commonplace arguments against reform. It is ra- 
ther a measure of regulation, than of innovation ; it does not 
injure either family interest, or trench in general on the aristo- 
cracy, but rather the contrary; nor does it go directly to open 
close boroughs; nor to increase—in fact it diminishes—the num- 
bers of electors. So far its appearance and tendency is not of 
that kind, so hateful to the friends of the existing system. Yet 
the obvious and necessary effect of its adoption would be most 
eminently favourable to good government, to public morals, and 
to the cause of liberty. We are not aware of any one reform 
which better deserves the name ; nor can we think of any single 
measure, which at so cheap and easy a rate would secure, in all 
human probability, so many useful objects. 
The last expense of contested elections is frequently the most 
serious of all; we mean the contest before a Committee of the 
House‘of Commons: For we include under expenses of the Hust- 
ings already alluded to, the: law expenses of the Sheriff, which) 
the public ought to pay; and leave to the candidates, even in 
ease of scrutiny, only their own necessary law charges: This 
cost before the committee might undoubtedly be materially di-” 
minished. ‘Che employment of three counsel, now become so 
frequent, seems scarcely to be within the spirit of the Grenville 
act; which allows only two, and a third in the absence of any | 
of the others. ‘The reason of having three, is not because the 
business»requires it; but because the senior, perhaps both the 
seniors, are generally in so many committees at once, that 
there is a constant chance of their being called away. If, how- 
ever, the rule of having only two were adhered to (as it is in 
trials for high treason, where there is often ‘a far better excuse 
for breaking through it)the parties would be compelled to em- 
ploy such professional gentlemen as would make sure of attend- 
ing to their business; and.a practice would thus be disused, 
which perhaps the known delicacy of the Bar ought heretofore 
to have rendered obsolete,—namely, that of doing what the 
vulgar are apt to term, receiving payment for work which they 
are physically incapable of performing. There seems no reason 
why another still heavier expense should not be diminished,— 
the charge of bringing witnesses to London from distant parte 
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of the country, and keeping them there during the trial of the , 
élection, It is evident, that many examinations could, with per- 
fect safety, be taken by a commission on the spot; and that 
some might even be better conducted there than in the com- 
mittee, Of this description are all matters of mere form;. as the 
authentication of papers, the proof of handwriting, and other 
things of a like indifferent nature; together with the greater 
pest of the questions of fact, arising upon scrutiny, where local 
nowledge may often be very material, and Where it may. al- 
most always be left to commissioners to inquire into. the facts. 
It is otherwise with questions of bribery and treating, where the 
judges ought undoubtedly to see the witnesses. under examina 
tion, in order to get at the truth in a circumstantial case. 
But these examinations can scarcely over be drawn..to any 
great length. Now; we conceive this rule might with great 
advantage be adopted for separating the points,of the case. 
On the first striking of the committee, the partics might agree 
that it should not meet for a certain: number of days, so. that 
they might have time for mutual. conferences, in order to come 
to an understanding on the course of proceeding. On the day.» 
of meeting, they should come prepared with their mutual con- 
sents on these points: first, whether in order to expedite the 
inquity, the whole evidence shall be taken before the committee; 
secondly, if not, which of the witnesses:shall be examined by 
commission. But it should be competent for the committee to 
issue a commission only in the event of such, consent, unless 
“three fourths of the committee, on cause shown, agreed to it. It is 
obvious, that by some such arrangement, not only a.great ex- 
= would be saved in bringing and keeping the witnesses, 
ut the sitting of the committee would be shortened, and a still 
further diminution, of expense attained. A third item. of the 
expense of election. committees, is the heavy fees of the Housé 
of Commons, which ought unquestionably to be cut off altoge- 
ther, and a compensation made to the persons receiving them, 
out of the public finds. By these changes, or regulations, a 
“iy great saving to the parties contesting an election, might 
undoubtedly be made, and without any risk whatever, of either 
impeding the administration of justice, or affecting the privileges 
of Parliament. 

Let us now resume this deduction, and consider. what would 
be the consequence of cutting off all the useless.and even 
pernicious expenses which have been successively under our re- 
view. We should have reduced the expenses of a contested 
election to the charge of employing a few law agents—perhaps a 
barrister and four or five attorneys with their clerks—an equal 
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number Of ordinary agents,. and the expense. of advertising,» 
with the candidate’s own travelling expenses, and those of his 
agents, in the case of a county election. ‘The most severe con- 
test for a borougli might be conducted for a thousand pounds, 
either paid by one candidate, or divided between two, where 
they stood on the same interest; and a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty pounds might suffice for elections of a more limited 
nature,—while the largest county could scarcely cost more than 
three or four thousand pounds. At present, the estimated ex- 
perse of contesting Liverpool or Bristol, exceeds twelve thon- 
sand pounds; the great Westminster contest, with the com- 
mittee, is supposed to have cost above eighty thousand; Sir 
Francis Burdett is believed to have paid as much in Middlesex; 
andthe committee which conducted. Mr Wilberforce’s election 
for Yorkshire isi 1807, state their expenses at fifty-eight thous 
send, with every resource of the most rigid economy, and great 
voluntary ‘assistance in labour,—while the two other candidates, 
in all probability, paid each of them nearly double that sum. 
Such a change as we are now considering, would unquestion+ 
“ably appear hurtful in the eyes of those who hold, that, beside 
the fair, legitimate, wholesome influence of property—its, indi- 





rect influence—it should have a more sensible effect of a direct . 


kind ; and who therefore maintain, that all reforms are bad, 


which open the doors of Parliament to men of moderate wealth, ' 


It is, however, rare to hear any such topics openly espoused 5 
indeed, it could hardly be attempted, with a regard: to.decorum 
and the ordinary language of the Constitution. The natural 
inferences from such notions would indeed catry us a vast deal 
further, for it would go to justify a new and high qualification. 
The mode in which the money is expended, being nothing to 
the purpose, nor even the spending the money-at. all, we must 
infer, that-the mere possession of it is the only virtue-required : 
Whiy not then say at once, ‘ No man shall represent a county, 
‘ who cannot afford to throw away—in other words, who has not 
* in his banker’s hands, unappropriated, fifty thousand pounds $ 
* and no man shall Jook for a popular place who has not, in like 
§ manner, ten thousand.’ . In truth, this is the language at present 
used every day ; it is the language of the Constitution, as cor- 
rupted in our times:—It is the language, however; not of the 
British Constitution itself, but of its abuses; not of its healthy 
and manly age, but of its decrepitude and disease. 

On the other hand, only see the effects of cutting off those 
noxious expenses: The rights of' the people, in all places where 
elections are still popular, would instantly revive.’ ‘The persons 
interested in the welfare of each place, would have the manage- 
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~ment of the most important of all its concerns. They who 
know best,’ and feel most warmly for its good, would ‘send to 
Parliament, him who is to watch over, to foster, to defend it. 
The choice would be free ;—the people would have him whom 
they prefer, as their representative. At present they are said to 
have their choice. ‘True,—they may chuse; but they must con- 
fine their election to a certain limited number of men; men ofa 
certain weight of purse, whom the corruptions of the Constitu- 
tion have, by a sort of previous vote, selected as the class from 
which candidates shall be taken; or if they will indulge in their 
choice, they must pay a heavy tribute to the fund of corruption 
itself. Again, the fit men could, in the new state of things, 
present themselves without fear of being bullied or beaten by 
some wealthy knave, or some coxcomb, with an empty head 
and full purse. ‘At present, for a good and able man of mode- 
rate fortune to think of attaining the greatest honour in the, 
State, and domg it at the same time the best service, by becom- 
ing a. legislator, is next to madness. He must, as soon as he has 
made up his mind to it, send for his attorney, and mortgage his 
estate ; he must regard the country and its corruptions as cour-* 
tiers did the gulph and the surrrounding forum :—to stem the tor- 
rent, le, mast deage into Parliament, and be ruined. The con- 
sequence is, that money has. too great an influence over elections, 
* and is doubly represented,—nay, trebly ; for it’ prevails indi- 
rectly in all elections, it meets us in the shape of the regular 
monied interest through the rotten boroughs, and it again rises 
into activity in popular elections themselves. An unprincipled 
Jew may cause the best and most respectable man in England 
to ruin himself, or give up his seat; and even where no such 
case occurs, no sooner is a vacancy declared, than some man of 
mere money, and with no other earthly qualification, has a chance, 
next to aertainty, of getting inte Parliament if he chuses to spend 
so much: as the speculation requires. Are those whe sit in Par- 
jiament by this tenure the best members ?—~What proportion of 
them,—how many at any one time are there, whom every one 
is not agreed in confessing to be by much the worst parts of the 
jegislature ?>-— We willingly rest the decision of the whole ques- 
tion upon the answers which every one will give to these queries 
irom his own personal experience. iat S 
Those advantages to be expected from such a reform as we 
have been recommending, are of a nature to recommend it even 
to the enemies of what is usually termed Parliamentary Reform. 
To the friends of that great question we can-venture to appcal 
upon much higher grounds. But as it is our principal aim in 
this article to be practical,—to show that all reformers are not 
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mere visionaries, talkers or speculator's,—who project-ideat fan- 
cics, litle heeding whether capable or not of being carried into 
effect,—men eminently ignorant of facts, and unversed in. the 
actual details of any political matter; so we shall content ow- 
selves, even in speaking to the reformers, with pointing out 
one very plain and most practical improvement which will re- 
sult to their views, and which is calculated to render the changes 
recommended by them, far more feasible than they have hither- 
to been deemed. The general diminution of expense’ and re- 
form of abuses in borough elections must, in our humble judg- 
ment, remove many of the most serious objections to that 
branch of Parliamentary Reform, which consists in shortening 
the duration of Parliaments. ° Indeed, without. some such 
changes as we have been speaking of, it does appear, that to 
multiply elections would very ill answer the designs. of enlight- 
ened reformers. It would be only an increase of .corruption, 
and a rui:ious addition to the expense attendant upon maintain- 
ing a seat in Parliament. It would afford the party possessod 
of most money the best chance of defeating their adversaries ; 
for if the friends of liberty made head against their. antagonists 
once or twice, they would run the greatest risk of being beaten 
the third or fourth time. But, diminish the expense of contests ; 
shut out the direct agency of mere money; and cut off the 
source of that hateful corruption which overwhelms popular 
places where absentees are entitled to vote, and do, in fact; 
nearly dispose of the representation ;—and you. may in all safc- 
ty reduce the duration of Parliaments to three years. The 
niore frequently the people exercised. their rights, as frecly 
as we have shown they might, and as cheaply as they certainly 
could, the more strong, and the more confident in their strength 
would they become ; so that no effort, either of upstart wealth, 
or hereditary insolence, or ministerial interference and intriguc, 
could, for any length of time, or in any considerable number of 
instances, prevail against them. 

Such is the Reform which we think even the most timid might 
embrace, and such its certain and most important consequen- 
ces. We are anxious not to be misunderstood, as recommend- 
ing this alone ; we do not scruple to. maintain, that it would be 
insufficient,—and that a much more radical improvement, we 
should rather say, restoration of the Constitution, is required. 
But our object'at this time has been, to show how greatly the 
abuses in the system might be corrected, without any of those 
radical changes which frighten so many well meaning persons, 
and afford a pretext to so many others of a less honest descrip- 
tion. - We have seen, then, what good might be attained by 
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regulating measures, far short of those which are termed plans 
of Parliamentary Reform. Let us now inquire, pursuing the 
sarne humble path of speculation, and confining ourselves to 
still more limited objects, whether the friends of liberty may not, 
even under the existing administration of the Constitution, and 
notwithstanding all the heavy expenses with which its manifold 
abuses have loaded popular and other elections, contrive by stre- 
nuous exertions to attain some of their worthy and favoured ob- 
jects. ‘It is with the view of pointing out these paths that we 

ave undertaken the present article at this particular time, 
while ‘a general election is pending. And although, in the for- 
mer part of the discussion, we may s¢em to have departed from 
our object, yet it will be found, that nearly the whole of our 
remarks bear upon it. 

We contend then, that the problem in question has been al- 
ready practically solved. When?—In 1807. By whom ?— 
By the electors of Westminster. The manner in whic they re- 
turned Sir Francis Burdett (we are now speaking merely of the 
mode of election, and not at all of the person upon whom their 
choice fell) deserves to be held up to every elector in the empire 
as the model of his duty to the country, each time that he is 
called to’ the exercise of his franchise. The expense of a con- 
test in Westminster was above 80,000/. nearly thirty years ago. 
Perhaps, if conducted now on the same scale and principles, and 
by the same persons, it would exceed 150,000/.; and yet the 
committee who managed the election of 1807, have published a 
report, by which it appears that they did not spend any thing 
that could be called a considerable sum. ‘They chose a man who 
never asked their votes; who in fact was confined to a sickbed, 
and only heard of the contest for him after it had been triumph- 
antly closed ;—they paid every penny of the expense ; and even 

ve the two shillings which a member peys when sworn in at 
the table of the House of Commons. We have not the report 
in our recollection ; but we believe the whole charge was under 
2000/. - This was raised by subscription ; and so far the mem- 
ber was spared this expense; but the great advantage of the 
method alluded to was, that it economized the expenditure, as 
well as encouraged the cause, and kept down opposition. If a 
private man and his friends had been at the head of the busi- 
ness, they must have spent twelve or fifteen thousand pounds at 
the least. We have no doubt it cost Lord Cochrane, the other 
member, as much to the full. This must always be so, while 
the law is as it at present stands. A committee, entrusted with 
a subscription fand, can do things, not merely in safety, but 
wih credit, which would be locked upon as absolute meanness 
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in a private individual ; and this runs through the whole charges 
of a contest. ‘The powers of a subscription, too, are indefinite, 
and rise with the:zeal of the party; that is, with the heat of the 
contest, and the demand for funds. This is a formidable con- 
sideration for either a private antagonist, standing on his own 
or on family. interest, or fora government, which. is ‘strictly 
watched as to its expenditure, and not supported’ by a great 
popular clamour. Thus it may probably happen, that the bare 
proposal of a subscription fund will deter the ministerial .anta- 
gonist from standing; much more!when it is considered: that 
a hundred pounds of that fund will go as far ‘as a thousand, 
which he has: either to expend of his own money, or charge up~- 
on his estates ;—or, if those be entailed, to borrow upon ruinous 
annuities. And somehow or other, it is observed; that the 
whole loyalty of the county (as-it is most falsely called) never 
produces very great effects!in such contests of the purse ; and 
that the faith of the Highchurch party is not quite up’ te moving 
the mountatn. 

Here then is a strong arm of.power, which the people have 
from their numbers, and may always use if their zeal: be pro- 
portioned to their deep interest in the stake. In all popular 
places let them open subscriptions, in proportion to the abilit 
of each man ; and let the fund be collected by degrees, to suit 
their individual ‘convenience. They may contribute a ‘small 
weekly sum for two or three months before hand; and when the 
election arrives, it will possibly be returned to them, frem hav- 
ing produced its desired effect of extinguishing -all' opposition ; 
or it may be applied in aid of similar tunds elsewhere ; or it 
may be wanted; and then it will be found too stron, when used 
with strict economy, to be resisted. It is not necessary to con- 
fine this subscription to the voters—quite the contrary; let 
those who wish well to the cause contribute to assist it; and 
whether they can now bear an active part in the contest or not, 
by’actually voting, they may well share in the triumph ;) for 
they may be assured they are paving the way for a time when 
they will themselves have votes to give—votes which their money 
has now purchased. Persons in higher stations may set the 
example of liberality, proportioned to their means; and those 
in any station, who find it inconvenient to afford money, may 
assist with their labour ;—canvassers—messengers—agents— 
printers—may all contribute to the good cause, in proportion 
to their zeal for it; and each mite, whether of money or other 
help, propagates the spirit which leads to success, while it ren- 
ders an assistance to the power that immediately gains it. All 
this is not mere theory ; it may be realized in any place where 
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there is an) enthusiasm for liberty, and where the niode of elec- 
tion. enables that :zeal to finda vent. The well-disposed have 
only. to: communicate freely, .and to cooperate under judicious 
and, honest. advice. They have only to begin betimes to take 
their measures ;—and such @ force—such a legitimate, peaceful, 
constitutional force—will be speedily arrayed in behalf of liberty, 
economy; peace, and reform, as must carry the blessings of 
those measures in triumph through every cottage in the empire. 

For, when did there ever exist a concurrence of circumstances 
so marvellously favourable to: the policy which we are recom- 
mending!?—Of ‘the state of the country we need not say much; 
it is; God knows, none.of the mest flourishing: And what- 
ever relief has of late been afforded to it, has been wrung from the 
government, by the voice—the cries—of the people—in the 
course ofthe great victory which,they have recently gained over 
their . blind; and obstinate rulers. The people are strong, and 
they feel: their: strength. . They’ feel it, too, ina manly. and 
honest way—with confidence, but in peace: For, even when 
most distressed, how well did they, generally speaking, demean 
themselves! . They have, indeed, no} sort. of respect for their 
rulers ; and are any thing rather than friendly to the gross and 
galling abuses under which the country has too long groaned. 
The love of reform—the desire'of peace—were never so strong- 
ly felt—never so widely diffused—never so feebly resisted by the 
advocates of corruption, aud the champions of tyranny and 
war. The recent victory which those principles have gained— 
putting. to flight all the extravagant and unjust notions which 
triumphed, we grieve to think, at Copenbagen—and teaching 
the government to respect the rights and vines of the people, 
even in their warlike movements :—That victory which was gain- 
ed for peaceable, and moderate, and just policy, over vain, im- 
politic, quarrelsome pretensions, has taught Moglishmen_ never 
to despair while they can feel their true interests; and neither 
to pursue them by disaffection and violence, nor despondingly 
surrender them to intrigue and oppression. Popular feelings 
are now the prevailing ones. The press has done its duty; and 
the people are at length awake. Let them but continue tran- 
quil, as well they may—for they are strong; and be true to 
themselyes, and firm to their purpose,—they will rise up to a 
certain and immortal triumph. For, what. have they to,oppose 
them? We say nothing of the state of the Monarch ;_ beeause 
we wish the people only to think of fair advantages: We would 
Lave them rather be the more trbearing on account of this 
melancholy source of weakness in the executive power. Neither 
do we speak of the paius. taken so indefatigably by the mini- 
sters, at the estublishment of the Regency, to teach the country 
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how useless they ‘considered the Crown’; and as-the'Prince of 
Wales once-said, with peculiar force and propriety. of expres- 
sion, * to try, in his person, the experiment, with how little re< 
* gal power the’ government could be earried on.’ _ Of this pe- 
rilous experiment, we shall now say, nothing ; because its adven- 
turous authors; Mr Pitt and Mr Perceval, are no more. Nei- 
ther shall we enlarge on the attempts made, with too much suc~ 
cess, by them and their adherents, to blacken the character of the 
Illustrious Person now atthe head of affairs; because he has gene- 
rously forgiven them, and apparently forgotten them too, some- 
what more completely than the country has... Nor ,shall we ad- 
vert at all to the personal qualifications of this eminent individual, 
or the estimation in which he is holden by his people,—or the 

ublic sentiments touching the other branches of -his Illustrious 
Tease 3 because we stand in awe of his legal advisers and. their 
powers. But we may advert to the state of his ministry.—The 
persons of his servants are not sacred—there is nothing inviol- 
able in the author of the Scheldt expedition—the projector of 
the campaign to Paris—the maker and the breaker of the peace 
of Amiens—in Mr Bragge, and in the Lord Westmoreland.— 
They are all men; and clothed with their full shares of human, 
infirmity.—They are. subjects too; and they may live to learn 
that they are responsible, in their persons as well_as, in their 
offices, to the.people, whose servants they are. We may there- 
fore say of them, what every human being firmly believes, that, 
they compose by far the weakest, the most silly, the most ridi- 
culous ministry that ever was inflicted upon the known gravity 
of the English nation... Under their guidance, the vessel of 
state corruption .is to be launched away among the surges of 
popular indignation, at the ensuing general election, Such is 
the chance which we have of seeing it stove in :--and we have 
humbly ventured to point out the most constitutional and the 
most efficacious method of performing so useful an operation. 
We most earnestly implore the attention of all the Friends of 
Peace, Reform and Freedom, to these remarks :—And if they 
only now do once act upon them, the day is their own. 


Ant. IX. Recherches sur les Moeurs des Fourmis Indigénes.' Par 
P. Huber, Membre des Sociétés d’Histoire Naturelle et de 
Physique a Genéve, et Associe de celle de Tarn et Garonne. 
Paris. 1810, 


rp ae cultivators of Natural History, like the objects they con- 
sider, admit of classification into genera and species, which 
held very different stations in philosophical science, We must 
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place in the lowest rank, the mere éollector of specimens, ‘whose 
taste is moré that of hoarding ‘the rarities of: nature, than of 
becoming a¢quairited with the’ objects themselves, @tid ‘who, ‘in 
viewing them, séeks only to ratty a puerile and°inert curiosity. 
Minds of a itiore scientific turn, ‘undertake the ‘task’ of classifi- 
cation ; and by applying logical methods of ‘analysis, erable ‘us 
to assign to each object a distinct place in a’systematic arratige- 
ment. Thi superior classes' of naturalists, ure thdse who éxa- 
mine the organization of animals with referericé t6 their physi- 
ological conditions ; and who; by the aid of cériparative ana- 
tomy, endeavour to trace the eauses of the varidtis’ phenomena 
which animals present ‘to’ u§? iii their livine and ‘active’ state, 
The higher departments of the sibject, whieh maybe corisider- 
ed as the province of ‘the ‘Moral and! metaphysical zoologist, 
comprehends the sphere of thc’ ittcHeétwal and” sénsitive exist- 
ence of aninials, and the developmetit uf théir’réspective facul+ 
ties, under 'the different circumstances-in which they happen ‘to 
be placed.\! The succession of ‘the different races;"ahd’ the per- 
manent modifications they may unidérgo-by the continued ope+ 
ration of eertain-causes, are also objects of ‘a mote general’ na- 
ture, which belong to‘ the latter nay oF inquiries, | ‘Now, ‘al- 
though these different brariches of scienéc ‘have’ ‘a’ mutual and 
intimate dependence upon one another, they each admit, never- 
theless, of' being prosecuted ‘in ‘somemeasure ‘Séparately from 
the rest: “TheJabours of the'systematic zoologist, however ne- 
cessary to the deeper investigations of riature, may be regarded 
as of a sttbordinate kind, ‘and ‘as‘chitfly serving to clear the 
roads, and trace out maps of tle country to-be traversed -—and 
even the subtile questions ‘of physiology, concerning the proper- 
ties of animal matter which donistitute life,_the refiied! chemistry 
that preserves these properties,—the complex dctioiis that produce 
the growth and reparation ‘of the organs,—‘and ‘the ‘ mysterious 
process of reproduction, have but a remoté connexion with the 
above-mentioned speculative inquiries, and require very differ- 
ent metheds of investigation. 

It is from these latter subjects more particularly that this spe- 
cies of knowledge derives its most general interest. ‘The re- 
searches of abstract science are too far removed from the ordi- 
nary business of life, to. engage the notice of the mere man of 
the world. Natural History is a pursuit of an intermediate 
kind, sufficiently connected with our own animal existence, and 
our own immediate wants, to claim attention even from the 
most careless; and at the same time affording sufficient scope 
for intellectual exertion, to entitle it to the dignity of a science, 

In nothing is our curiosity more powerfully excited, than by 
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whatever relates to the instincts and faculties of the brute crea- 
tion. .. Under the term instinct, which has often been mistaken 
for the name of a distinct and definite principle, have been in- 
cluded a number of facts relating to the actions of animals, 
which we are unable to explain by any of the known principles 
of voluntary action. Facts of this description are more abun- 
dantly met with among the insect tribes, than in any other part 
of the creation. This, probably, arises from the imperfect 
knowledge we possess of their history ; and we may reasonably 
expect, that a more enlarged acquaintance with the habits and 
manners of this portion of the animal kingdom, will enable us 
to explain many of those actions, which are now said to be in- 
stinctive, upon some principle of known operation... The re- 
searches to which we are about to direct the attention of our 
_readers, promise to afford considerable assistance in the solu- 
ution of many questions of this nature. 
It has long been observed, that those races of animals which 
live in societies, and unite their efforts for the attainment of 
one common end, exhibit a great superiority of intellectual fa- 
»culties over those who lead a life of solitude and seclusion. The 
observation applies equally to the small as to the larger animals ; 
although among the insect tribes, the distinction is most strongly 
marked, The history of those that are solitary, as of the myr- 
melion, or the spider, is limited to a single generation, and is 
memorable only by the display of some particular talent or arti- 
fice in the mode of catching their prey, or procuring a shelter- 
ed habitation for themselves and their progeny. But the his- 
tory of those gregarious insects, which live together in large 
swarms, composing, as it were, so many distinct republics, em- 
braces considerations of much higher interest. The bond of 
society by which they are united, —— a community of wants, 
a sympathy of desires, and a mutual intelligence of designs, by 
which the sphere of their sagacity and industry is enlarged—a 
-subordination of rank, and division of labour, are introduced— 
and which ultimately lead to enterprizes and exertions of stu- 
pendous magnitude. The order of hymenopterous insects, fur- 
nishes us with the principal examples of those curious pheno- 
_mena, which give us so extended an idea of the diversity that 
exists in the condition of the several tribes of insects. To dis- 
cover the original source of these differences, is a subject well 
deserving inquiry ; and we cannot but applaud all philosophical 
attempts to Sees light on so interesting and difficult a branch 
of Natural History ; among which we must rank those of the 
author whose work is before us. 
Naturalists are already familiar with the name of Huber, as 
VoL, XX. NO. 39, cw 
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the author of the valuable researches on bees, of which we gave 
an account in a former Number ; * and who, under what might 
appear the greatest of all possible disadvantages, namely, the 
loss of sight, has found the means of penetrating into many of 
the secrets of nature, in the economy of these insects. ‘The 
same ardour for the pursuits of natural history, and the same 
scrutinizing spirit, appear to animate his son, who is the writer 
of the work we are considering, and has already distinguished 
himself as the anthor of a memoir on the humble bee, which has 
appeared in the 6th volume of the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society. ‘The mode in which he has chosen to communicate 
his discoveries is more strictly didactic than is usual in treating 
a subject on which so much new information is given. Most 
of the chapters state merely the results of his observations, 
without any detailed account'of the steps by which his conclu- 
sions were obtained. ‘The propriety of this plan may be ques- 
tioned, especially as many of the researches are experimental ; 
but it would be ungrateful in us to complain han author 
for instructing us in the most ready and compendious form ; 
though there are readers who would have been better satisfied 
if they had been permitted to follow him in all the difficulties 
he had to contend with, and to have partaken of the pleasure 
he must have experienced in the successive steps of his discove- 
ries. We shall now give an analysis of the most interesting parts 
of this work, without, however, following exactly the order of 
the chapters. 

The industry and activity of ants had attracted much notice 
from the ancients; but in the mixture of truth and fable which 
compose the accounts of Pliny, and of Aristotle, we find the 
errors greatly preponderating ; and even the writings of modern 
naturalists contain a multitude of vague assertions, unsupported 
by observation. By some, their sagacity has been greatly ex- 
uggerated ; and by ethers as unwarrantably depreciated. L»u- 
wenhoek rectified many of the errors, and was the first who 
accurately distinguished the larvee from the eggs. Swammer- 
dam followed them, with still greater minuteness, in all their 
transformations ; and Linnzeus made us acquainted with several 
curious particulars respecting these insects in the state of fly, 
which we shall afterwards have occasion to notiee. The labours 
of Geoffroy, De Geer, Bonnet and Latreille, have added nu- 
merous facts on the economy of ants, but still left many import- 
ant questions undecided, to which the more successful. efforts 
of Mr Huber have now given a satisfactory solution. In his 
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account of the external characters of the species, which forms 
the introduction to his work, he avails himself principally of 
the descriptions and method of Latreille. He agrees with him 
in ascribing to them a tongue, an organ which Fabricius had 
supposed them not possessed of. This tongue is spoon-shaped ; 
and by means of it, the insect, according to M. Huber, is en- 
abled to lap up fluids with the greatest facility. He has dis- 
covered no less than twenty-three species indigenous in Switzer- 
land; but the particulars he has given us, relate to a few of these 
only. 

Ants present us with many striking analogies with bees; as 
in them we may in each species distinguish three modifications 
of sex, namely, the males, the females, and the neuters or labours 
ers; the latter being, in respect to sex, in the same condition as 
the working bees, that is, they are females in whom the genera- 
tive organs are not developed, and who of course are barren, 
In each hive of bees, however, there is but one queen; whereas a 
great number of queens, or female ants, are met with, living in the 
utmost harmony, in the same nest. It appears, that any of the 
larvee of the labouring class of bees may be raised to the rank 
of queen, that is, may acquire a development of organs, by a 
particular mode of feeding. Whether the same cireumstance 
obtains, with respect to the female ant, has not yet been ascer- 
tained, and is a question which Mr Huber’s future researches 
will probably enable him to determine. The various toils which 
contribute to the welfare of the republic are confided, in both 
communities, to the labourers, who act as the architects of the city, 
as the soldiers of the garrison, and as the nurses and guardians 
of the rising generation ; while the other classes have no other 
duties to perform than those of furnishing reeruits to the colony. 

The different species of ants, like the nations of our own spe- 
cies, are distinguished from each other by great diversities of 
manners. This is strikingly shown in the variety of modes in 
which they construct their habitations. Some employ merely 
earth as the material; some collect for the same purpose frag- 
ments of leaves, of bark, or of straw; others use nothing but 
finely pulverised portions of decayed wood. ‘The solid substance 
of trees is excavated by another species into numerous apart~- 
ments, having regular communications with one another. Va- 
rious other modifications may be observed in the architecture of 
the different species. ‘The most perfect specimens of workman- 
ship are generally exhibited by the smaller ants. The brown ant 
(fourmi brune) is particularly remarkable among the masonic 
tribes. Their nests are formed of parallel or concentric stories, 
each four or five lines in — ; the partitions being about half 
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a line in thickness, and built of such fine materials, that the in- 
terior appears perfectly smooth. On examining each of these 
stories, we discover chambers of different sizes, having long gal- 
leries of communication. The ceilings of the larger spaces are 
supported by small pillars, sometimes by slender walls, and in 
other cases by arches. Some cells have but a single entrance ; 
others have passages, which open from the story underneath. 
In other parts, still larger central spaces, or halls, are met with, 
in which a great number of passages terminate, like the streets 
and avenues to a market place. ‘The whole nest often contains 
twenty of these stories, above the level of the ground, and at 
least as many below it. The use of this numerous series of 
rooms will appear in the sequel. The surface of the nest is co- 
vered with a thicker wall, and has several doors admitting, in 
the day time, free ingress and egress. This species of ant is 
unable to bear much heat. During the day, therefore, and 
particularly when the sun shines, their doors are closed ; and 
they either keep at home, or venture out only through the 
subterraneous passages. When the dew has given freshness 
to the nest, and softened the earthy materials on its surface, 
they begin to make their appearance above ground. On the 
first shower of rain that occurs, the whole swarm are appris- 
ed of it, and immediately resume their architectural labours. 
While some are engaged in removing the earth below, others 
are employed in building an additional story on the top; the 
masons making use of the materials furnished by the miners. 
The plan of the cells and partitions is first traced in relief 
on the walls, which are seen gradually to arise, leaving empty 
spaces between them. The beginnings of pillar indicate the 
situation of the future halls; and the rising partitions show 
the form of the intended passages. Upon the plan thus traced 
they continue building, till they have arrived at a sufficient 
elevation. Masses of moistened earth are then applied at right 
angles to the tops of the walls, on each side, and continued 
in a horizontal direction till they meet in the middle. The 
ceilings of the larger chambers are completed in the same man- 
ner; the workers begimning from the angles of the walls, and 
from the tops of the pillars which have been raised in the cen- 
tre. The largest ef these chambers, which might be compared 
to the town hall, and is frequently more than two inches in dia- 
meter, is completed with apparently as much ease as the rest. 
This busy crowd of masons, arriving in every direction, laden 
with materials for the building, hastening to avail themselves 
of the rain to carry on their work, and yet observing the 
most perfect order in their operations, must present the most 
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interesting and amusing spectacle. They raise.a single story 
in about seven or eight hours, forming a general roof as a co- 
vering to the whole; and they go on, adding other stories, so 
long as the rain affords them the facility of moulding the mate- 
rials. When the rain ceases, and is succeeded by a drying 
wind, before they have completed their work, the earth ceasin 

to adhere together, and crumbling into powder, frustrates hi 
their labours; as soon as they find this to be the case, they, 
with one accord, set about destroying the cells which they had 
begun, but had not been able to cover in, and distribute the 
materials over the upper story of what they had completed. 
Under these circumstances Mr Huber succeeded in getting 
them to resume their task by means of an artificial shower ; 
an experiment which he thus relates. ; 

‘ Je pris pour cela une brosse trés-forte, que je plongeai dans 
Veau, et, en passant ma main sur ses crins, dans un sens et dans 
Pautre, je faisois jallir sur la fourmiliére une rosée extrémement fine. 
Les fourmis, depuis l’intérieure de leur demeure, s’apercurent fort 
bien de ’/humidité de leur toit ; clles sortirent et coururent rapide- 
ment ala surface. L’arrosement continueit ; les magonnes y furent 
trompées ; elles allérent se pourvoir de brins de terre au fond. du nid, 
revinrent les placer sur le faite, et batirent des murs, des cases, en 
un mot un étage complet en quelques heures.’ p. 42. 

In tracing the design of the cells and galleries, each ant ap- 
pears to follow its own fancy. A want of accordance must 
therefore frequently take place at the point where their works 
join: but they never appear to be embarrassed by any difficul- 
tics of this kind. An instance is related, in which two oppo- 
site walls were made of such different elevations, that the ceil- 
ing of the one, if continued, would not have reached above 
half way of the height of the other. An experienced ant ar- 
riving at the spot seemed struck with the defect, and imme- 
diately destroyed the lower ceiling, built up the wall to the 
proper height, and formed a new ceiling with the materials of 
the former. 

* C’est surtout lorsque les fourmis commencent quelque entres 
prise, que l’on croiroit voir une idée naitre dans leur esprit, et se 
réaliser par l’exécution, Ainsi, quand |’une d’elles découvre sur le 
nid deux brins d’herbe qui se croaisent et peuvent favoriser la fore 
mation d’une loge, ou quelques petites poutres qui en dessinent les 
angles et les cdtés, on le voit examiner les parties de cet ensemble, 
puis placer, avec beaucoup de suite et d’adresse, des parcelles de 
terre dans les vides et le long des tiges: prendre de toutes parts les 
matériaux 4 sa convenance, quelquefois méme sans ménager l’ou- 
vrage que d’autres ont ébauché ; tant elle est dominée par l’idée 
qu’elle a congue, et qu’elle suit sans distraction. Elle va, vient 
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retourne jusqu’d ce que son plan soit devend sensible pour d’autres 
fourmis. 

* Dans une autre partie de la méme fourmilicre, plusieurs brins 
de paille sembloit placés expres pour faire la charpente du toit d’une 
grande case: une ouvriére saisit l’avantage de cette disposition ; ces 
fragmens, couchés horizontalement 4 demi-pouce du terrein, for- 
moient, en se croisant, un parallélogramme alongé. L’industrieux 
insecte placa d’abord de la terre dans tous les angles de cette char- 
pente, et le long des petites poitres dont elle ¢ctoit composée ; 
la méme ouvriére établit ensuite plusieurs rangées de ces matériaux 
les unes contre les autres, en sorte que le toit de cette case com- 
mencoit a étre trés-distinct, lorsqu’ayant apercu la possibilité de pro- 
fiter d’une autre plante pour appuyer un mur vertical, elle en placa 
de méme les fondemens. D’autres fourmis ¢tant alors survenues, elles 
achéverent en commun les ouvrages que la premiére avoit commencés. 

* D’apres ces observations et mille autres semblables, je me suis 
assuré que chaque fourmi agit indépendamment de ses compagnes. 
La premiére qui congoit un plan d’une exécution facile en trace aus- 
sitét Vesquisse ; les autres n’ont plus qu’d continuer ce qu’elle a 
commence ; celles-ci jugent par l’inspection des premiers travaux 
de cause qu’elles doivent entreprendre ; elles savent toutes ébaucher, 
continuer, polir, ou retoucher leur ouvrage, selon l’occasion: Peau 
leur fournit le ciment dont elles ont besoin ; le soleil et air. durcis- 
sent la matiére de leurs édifices ; elles n’ont d’autre ciseau que leur 
dents, d’autres compas que leurs antennes, et de truelle que leurs 
-pates de devant, dont elles se servent d’une mani¢re admirable: pour 
appuyer et consolider leur terre mouillée.’ _p. 48. 

We cannot follow the author in his details of the methods 
employed by other species of ants, which are equally curious 
with the preceding: but shall proceed to notice the principal 
facts he has brought to light respecting their fecundation. 

Nature, in providing the male and female ants with wings, 
must evidently have designed them tor migration to distant 
abodes, where they might become the founders of new colonies. 
Arrived at the periad of maturity, and furnished with perfect 
instruments of flight, they wait only till the warmth of the at- 
mosphere is sufficiently genial ; and do not quit their nests till 
the temperature has risen to above 67° of Fahrenheit. Busy 
swarms of these winged insects are then seen to issue from the 
nest, and to cover the neighbouring plants, expanding their 
wings, which reflect the sun’s rays in a thousand brilliant co- 
jours. They are escorted in all their steps by the labourers, 
who appear to watch them with peculiar solicitude, frequently 
ofiering them food, and caressing them with their antenne. 
At length they leave their attendants, and commence their 
flight, few being destined ever to return to the spot which gave 
them birth. The act of fecundation is generally performed 
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during their flight. The males having fulfilled the purposes of 
naiure, are now useless members of the society; it. does, not, 
however, appear that they are ever massacred by the labourers, 
as is the case with drones: but they are left to perish for 
want of sustenange; being unprovided with the means of pro- 
curing it for themselves, and veing separated from those by 
whose bounty they had hitherto been fed. The females, when 
impregnated, seek proper habitations, where, as will afterwards 
appear, they lay the foundations of new republics. 

All the impregnated females however are not lost, in this 
way, to the parent state: many are detained by the labourers 
before they can take their flight, and a few are impregnated in 
the nest itself. ‘The labourers are every where lying in wait for 
them, and forcibly seize them wherever they are to be found ; 
they immediately deprive them of their wings, and drag them 
to the nest. Here they are kept close prisoners for several 
days: their keepers watching them with the greatest assiduity, 
but carefully supplying them with nourishment, and conveying 
them to situations where the temperature is the most grateful. 

* Chacune de ces femelles perd par degrés l’envie de sortir de sa 
ruche ; son ventre grossit. A cette épogue, elle n’éprouve plus de 
contrainte ; elle a cependant encore une garde assidue; une seule 
fourmi la suit toujours, et prévient ses besoins: la plupart du tems, 
mentée sur son abdomen et les jambes postérieures pos¢es par terre, 
elle paroit étre une sentinelle ¢tablie pour surveiller ses actions, 
saisir le premier instant o0 elle commence a pondre, et relever aussitét 
ses wufs. Ce n’est pas toujours la méme fourmi qui la suit ; celle-ci 
est relevée par d’autres qui se succédent sans interruption; mais 
lorsque la maternité de la femelle est bien reconnue, on commence 
a lui rendre des hommages pareils 4 ceux qui les abeilles prodiguent 
aleur reine. Une cour de douze a quinze fourmis la suit partout; 
elle est sans cesse l’objet de leurs soins et de leurs caresses: toutes 
s’empressent autour d’elle, lui offrent de la nourriture et la con- 
duisent par ses mandibules dans les passages difficiles ou montueux ; 


elles vont méme jusqu’a la porter dans les différens quartiers de la 


fourmiliére. Les cuts pris par les ouvriéres, & l’instant de leur nais- 
sance, sont réunis autour d’elle, et lorsqu’elle se tient en repos, un 
groupe de fourmis l’environne.’ p. 118. 

In the following particulars they differ remarkably from the 
societies of bees. 

* Plusieurs femelles peuvent vivre dans le méme nid; elles n’é- 
prouvent point de rivalité ; chacune d’elles a sa cour; elles se ren- 
contrent sans se faire du mal, et soutiennent en commun la popula- 
tion de la fourmiliére ; mais elles n’ont aucun pouvoir; il seroit plu- 
tot entre les mains des fourmis neutres.’ p. 119. 

The eggs, when first deposited, are very small, white, o+ 
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paque, and of.a cylindrical form. The labourers, to whom the 
care of hatching them is confided, never quit them for a mo- 
ment, but keep them in a state of moisture, by licking them 
continually with their tongues, or passing them through their 
mouths. Mr Huber has clearly proved that the eggs acquire a 
considerable increase of size Sark this period ; and hist at 
length they become nearly transparent, and much distended, 
and resemble in form the larva that is about to be excluded. A 
similar growth had already been noticed by Reaumur in the 
eggs of the gall insect, and by Vallisneri in those of some spe- 
cies of fly. At the end of a fortnight the larva comes forth ; it 
is then perfectly transparent, consists only of a head and rings, 
without even the rudiments of feet or antenne:. In this state it 
is likewise completely dependent on the labourers for its sup- 
port: their food is altogether liquid; and. their nurses allow 
them to take it out of their mouths, without its appearing to 
have undergone any preparation. The following passage will 
give some idea of the care with which they are‘reared. 

* J’ai pu suivre au travers des vitrages de la fourmiliére artificielle 
tous les soins qu’elles prennent de ces petits vers qui portei.t aussi le 
nom de larve. Ils étoient gardés 4 l’ordinaire par une troupe de 
fourmis, qui dressées sur leurs pates et le ventre en avant, étoient 
prétes a lancer leur venin, tandis qu’on voyoit ca-et-la d’autres ou- 
vriéres occupées a déblayer les conduits embarrassées par des maté- 
riaux hors de place, et qu’une partie de leurs compagnes demeuroient 
dans un repos complet, et paroissoient endormies. 

* Mais la scéne s’animoit a |’"heure du transport des petits au so- 
leil. Au moment od ses rayons venoient éclairer la partie extérieure 
du nid, les fourmis qui se trouvoient 4 la surface partoient aussitét 
et descendoient avec précipitation dans le fond de la fourmiliére, 
frappoient de leurs antennes les autres fourmis, couroient de l’une 
a l’autre, pressoient, heurtoient leurs compagnes, qui montoient a 
V’instant sous la cloche, redescendoient avec la méme rapidité, et 
mettoient 4 leur tour tout en mouvement, jusqu’d ce qu’on vit un 
essaim d’ouvriéres remplir tous les passages. Mais ce qui prouvoit 
encore mieux le but qu’elles se proposoient, c’est la violence avec 
laquelle ces ouvriéres saisissoient quelquefois par leurs mandibules 
celles qui paroissoient ne pas leur comprendre, et les entrainoient 
au sommet de la fourmiliére of elles les abandonnoient aussitot pour 
aller chercher celles qui restoient auprés des petits. Des que les 
fourmis étoient averties de l’apparition du soleil, elles s’occupoient 
des larves et des nymphes ; elles les portoient en toute hate au dessus 
de la fourmiliére, ou elles les laissoient quelque tems exposées a 
l’influence de la chaleur. Leur ardeur ne se ralentissoit point: les 
larves de femelles, beaucoup plus grandes et plus pesantes que celles 
des autres castes, étoient transportées avec assez de difficultés, au 
travers des passages étroits qui conduisoient de l’interieur a ]’exteri- 
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eur de la fourmiliére, et placées au soleil i cété de celles des ouvri- 
éres et des miles ; quand elles y avoient passé un quart-d’heure, les 
fourmis les retiroient, et les mettoient 4 l’abri de ses rayons directs, 
dans des loges destinées a les recevoir sous une couche de chaume, 
qui n’interceptoit pas entiérement la chaleur. 

* Les ouvriéres, aprés avoir satisfait aux devoirs qui leur.sont im- 
posés a l’égard des larves, ne paroissvient pas s’oublier elles-mémes ; 
elles cherchoient 4 leur tour a s’étendre au soleil ; elles s’entassoient 
les unes sur les autres, et sembloient jouir de quelque repos, mais il 
n’étoit pas de longue durée ; on en voyoit toujouts un grand nombre 
travailler au-dessus de la fourmiliére ; d’autres rapportoient les larves 
dans l’interieur, 4 mesure que le soleil s’abaisoit’; enfin le moment 
de les nourrir étant arrivé, chaque fourmi s’approchoit d’une larve, 
et lui donnoit 4 manger. 

‘ Il ne suffisoit pas de les porter au soleil et de les nourrir, il falloit 
encore les entretenir dans une extreme propreté ; aussi ces insectes, 
qui ne le cédent en tendresse pour les petits dont la direction leur 
est confiée, 4 aucunes des femelles des grands: animaux, ont-ils ene 
core l’attention de passer leurs langues et leurs mandibules 4 chaque 
instant sur leur corps, et les rendent-ils par ce moyen d’une blanch- 
eur parfaite ; on voit encore les fourmis occupées 4 tirailler leur 
peau, détendue et ramollie, prés de l’époque de leur transforma- 
tion.’ p. 73 & 78, 

Before they divest themselves of this external pellicle, they 
spin a web, and, like other insects, assume the state of nymphae 
preparatory to their last transformation. In their passage to 
the state of perfect insects, they still require the fostering care 
of their guardians, and would be unable, without their help, 
to extricate themselves from their enclosure: In these efforts 
for their deliverance, the labourers display surprising patience 
and ingenuity ; and a lively picture is given of the scene that 
the interior of the nest presents to the spectator, while. the 
whole society of labourers are actively employed in emanci- 
pating the young from their fetters, and anticipating all their 
wants till they are able to provide for themselves. ‘They still 
watch and follow them for many days, teaching them the ways 
and labyrinths of their habitation, and supplying them’ abund- 
antly with food. They assist the males and fem in expand- 
ing their wings, which would otherwise remain folded; and, 
whenever they wander to too great a distance, conduct them 
back in safety: and they continue these offices till the season of 
their migration is arrived. 

The fecundated females that escape detention, and quit for 
ever after the paternal roof, no sooner alight upon a spot’ where 
any loose earth is to be met with, than they set about forming 
a habitation. The first step they take is to cut off their own 
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wings, for which they have no longer any use: * and it is ex- 
emer curious, that they never perform this operation till 
they find a situation that promises to afford them an asylum. 
Having now no labourers to work for them, they perform all 
the household duties themselves. Like the mothers of other 
animals, they ‘are indefatigable in their attention to their off- 
spring. Thus the same individual, which, when surrounded 
at home by those who minister to all her wants, and relieve 
her from exertion, would have reposed in indolence, and been 
quite careless of her young, acquires new powers from neces- 
sity, and fulfils the intention of nature in the formation of new 
republics. It is impossible to produce a more striking example 
of variation in the charactcr of animals produced by a change 
of external circumstances. 

Our attention shall next be directed to the way in which ants 
pres the means of subsistence: and the views that have 

een opened to us by M. Huber on this subject are among the 
most curious of any he has disclosed. It is here, indeed, that 
the principal errors have been committed by those who have 
hitherto pretended to instruct us as to the economy of these insects. 
The collections of larvae were long mistaken tor magazines of 
corn and other food, which it was supposed the ants deposited 
in granaries, as provisions for winter consumption. But the 
truth is, that they are almost wholly carnivorous, and corn is 
certainly not an article on which they feed: they are total 
strangers to the art of hoarding, and none of their cells are 
constructed with this view. The ants, whose occupations con- 
fine them at honie, depend for their food on the labourers, who 
4orage for the whole society, and bring to the nest small in- 
sects, or portions of any animal substance that may fall in their 
way. When the game is too bulky to be easily transported, 
they fill themselves with nourishment, the greater part of which 
they disgorge on their return, for the benefit of those that are 
hungry. ‘This nutricious fluid they retain unchanged for a 
censiderable time, when prevented from imparting it to their 
compaitions. 

The food which they appear to relish above all others, is an 
exsudation from the bodies of several species of aphis, insects 
which abound on the plants in the vicinity of ant hills. This 
species of honey is absorbed with great avidity by the ants, and 

parently without the least detriment to the insect that yields it, 
This fact had already been noticed by Boissier de Sauvages ; 
but several very interesting particulars, as to the mode in which 


* Linnezus had observed that the females, after impregnation, lost 
their wings, and did not return-to the nest. 
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this excretion is procured, have been brought to light by M. 
Huber. He informs us, that the liquors voluntarily given 
eut by the aphis, when solicited to do so by the ant, who, for 
that purpose, strikes it gently, but repeatedly, with its antenna, 
using the same motions as it does when caressing its young. 
He is led to believe from observation, that the aphis retains 
this liquor for a longer time when the ants are not at hand to 
receive it. A single aphis is sufficient to supply in this way 
many ants with a plentiful meal. Even those among them 
who had acquired wings, and could therefore have easily e- 
scaped from the ants, if they had been so disposed, yielded this 
honey as freely as the others, and with as little appearance of 
fear or constraint. 

Most insects become torpid when their temperature is much 
reduced. When it approaches the freezing point, they fall in- 
to a deep lethargy, and in that state require no food. Ants 

resent a remarkable exception to this rule; for they are not 
orto te till the thermometer has sunk to 27° of Fahren- 
heit, or+five degrees below the freezing point. They there- 
fore have need of a supply of provisions during the greatest part 
of the winter; although it. a true that they are satisfied with 
much less than in summer. ‘Their principal resource, however, 
under these circumstances, is still the same, namely, the honey 
of the aphis; which natural secretion appears to be expressly 
designed for the subsistence of ants. What confirms this view 
of the intentions of nature is, that the aphis becomes torpid 
at precisely the same temperature as the ant; a coincidence 
which it is hardly possible to attribute to mere chance. The 
winter haunts of the aphis, which are chiefly the roots of trees 
and shrubs, are well known to their pursuers; and when tlie 
cold is not excessive, they regularly go out to seek their ac- 
customed supply from these insects. Some species of ants have 
even sufficient foresight to obviate the necessity of these jour- 
nies ; they bring these animals to their own nests, where they 
‘lodge them near the vegetables on which they feed ; while the 
domestic ants prevent them from stirring out, guarding them 
with great care, and defending them with as much zeal as they 
do their own young. 

* Elles avoient grand soin des pucerons, et ne leur faisoient ja- 
mais de mal: ceux-ci ne paroissoient point les craindre ; ils se lais- 
soient transporter d’une place a une autre, et lorsqu’ils étoient dis- 
posés, ils demeuroient dans Vendroit choisi par leur gardiennes ; 
lorsque les fourmis vouloient les déplacer, elles eommensoient par 
les caresser avec leurs antennes, comme pour les engager 4 abandon- 
ner leurs racines, ou a retirer leur trompe de la cavité dans laquelle 
elle étoit inséree ; ensuite, elles les prencient doucement par-dessus 
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ou par-dessous le ventre avec leurs dents, et les emportoient avec le 
méme soin qu’elles auroient donné aux larves de leur espéce. J’ai 
vu la méme fourmi prendre successivement trois pucerons plus gros 
qu’elle, et les transporter dans un endreit obscur. Il y en eut un 
qui lui résista plus long-tems que les autres ; peut-tre ne pouvoit-il 
pas retirer sa trompe, engagée trop profondement dans le bois. Je 
m’amusai a suivre tous les mouvemens que se donna la fourmi pour 
lui faire lacher prise; elle le caressoit et le saisissoit tour a tour 
jusqu’a ce qu’il efit cédé a ses désirs. Cependant les fourmis n’em- 
ploient pas toujours les voies de la douceur avec eux; quand elles 
craignent qu’ils ne leur soit enlevés par celles d’une autre espéce et 
vivant pres de leur habitation, ou lorsqu’on découvre trop brusque- 
ment le gazon sous lequel ils sont cachés, elles les prennent 4 la hate, 
et les emportent au fond des souterrains. J’ai vu les fourmis de 
deux nids voisins se disputer leur pucerons: quand celles de l’un 
pouvoient entrer chez les autres, elles les déroboient aux véritables 
possesseurs, et souvent ceux-ci s’en emparoient # leur tour; car les 
fourmis connoissent tout le prix de ces petits animaux, qui semblent 
leur étre destinés: c’est leur trésor; une fourmiliere est plus ou 
moins riche selon qu’elle a plus ou moins de pucerons ; c’est leur bé- 
tail, ce sont leurs vaches et leurs chevres ; on n’etit pas deviné que 
les fourmis fussent des peuples pasteurs!’ p. 192. 

But their sagacity goes even much further than what is here 
related. They collect the eggs of the aphis, they superintend 
their hatching, continually moistening them with their tongue, 
and preserving them till the proper season for their exclusion, 
and in a word, bestow on them all the attention which they 
give to the eggs of their own species. When disturbed by an 
intruder, they carry off these eggs in great haste to a place of 
safety. Different species of aphis are to be found in the same 
nest: several kinds of gall insects and also of kermes serve 
the same purposes to the ants as the aphis, affording them in 
like manner juices possessed of nutritious qualities. All these 
live in perfect harmony with their masters, who so far from of- 
fering them any molestation, defend them with courage against 
the ants of other societies who might attempt to purloin them. 
That the ants have some notion of property in these insects, 
would appear from their occasionally having establishments for 
these aphises at a distance from their city, in fortified buildings 
which they construct for this purpose alone, in places where 
they are secure from invasion. Here the aphises are confined 
as cows in a dairy, to supply the wants of the metropolis. 

Our author has been at great pains to ascertain by what 
means these insects are enabled to cooperate in the execution of 
these and other designs; a cooperation which is inexplicable 
except on the supposition that they possess a species of lan- 
guage, by which the intentions of individuals are imparted to 
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one another, and to the community at large. The particular 
means apparently used for this purpose are detailed in many 
parts of the work ; ahd it might, we conceive, have been instruc- 
tive to have brought together, in a distinct chapter, all the facts 
that bore upon this interesting question. It does not appear 
that ants are capable of emitting sounds so as to communicate 
at a distance. ‘The sense of touch is with them the principal 
medium of conveying impressions to one another. Some of 
these impressions are communicated by the one striking its head 
against the corselet of the other; others by bringing their man- 
dibles in contact. The former is the signal of danger; which is 
spread with astonishing quickness through the whole society. 
During the night as well as at other times, sentinels are station- 
ed on the outside of their habitations, who on the approach of 
danger suddenly descend into the midst of the tribe, and spread 
the alarm on every side: the whole are soon apprised of the 
danger; and while the greater number rush forward to repel it, 
with every expression of displeasure and of rage, the rest, who 
are attending the eggs and larva, hasten with their charge to 
places of greater security. The males and females, on the 
other hand, on being warned of the approaching combat, in 
which they feel themselves incapable of bearing any active arte 
fly for shelter to the most retired places in the vicinity. at 
these signals are not always immediately understood, will ap- 
pear from the following anecdote. 

* Les pieds de la fourmiliére artificielle plongeoient dans des ba- 
quets, qu’on avoit soin de tenir toujours plein d’eau ; cet expédient, 
inventé d’abord pour fermer le passage aux fourmis, devint pour elles 
une source de jouissances ; car elles boivent, comme les papillons, 
les abeilles, et d’autres insectes, pendant les chaleurs de )’été. Un 
jour qu’elles étoient réunies au pied de la ruche, et occupées 4 lécher 
les gouttelettes qui filtroient entre les fibres du bois, ce qu’elles pa- 
roissoient préférer a boire dans le bassin meme, je m’amusai 4 les in- 
quiéter ; cette petite experience donna lieu a une scéne qui me parut 
concluante. La plupart des fourmis remonterent aussitét le long 
du pied de la ruche; il en resta cependant un petit nombre, que ma 
présence ne parut pas avoir alarmées, et qui continuerent a boire; 
mais une des premiéres redescendit et s’approcha d’une de ses com- 
pagnes, qui paroissoit absorbée par le plaisir de se désaltérer; elle 
la poussa avec ses mandibules, a plusieures reprises, en baissant et 
relevant sa téte par saccades, et réussit bientét 2 la faire partir ; 1’- 
officieuse fourmi s’adressa ensuite a une autre ouvriére qui buvoit 
encore, chercha a la stimuler par derriere en frappant son abdomen ; 
mais voyant qu’elle ne paroissoit pas la comprendre, elle s’approcha 
de son corselet, et lui donna deux ou trois coups avec le bout de ses 
michoires: la fourmi, prévenue enfin de la necessité de s’éloigne: 
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remonta précipitamment sous la cloche ; une troisiémé, avertie de la 
méme maniére, et toujours par la méme fourmi, regagna prompte- 
ment le logis ; mais la quatrieme, qui restoit seule au bord de l’eau, 
ne se retiroit point, malgré'les preuves de sollicitude dont elle étoit 
Vobjet ; elle ne paroissoit faire aucune attention aux secousses ré- 
itérées de la donneuse d’avis ; celle-ci la prit enfin par une de ses 
jambes de derriére, et la tira brusquement ; la fourmi que se désal- 
téroit encore se retourna, en ouvrant ses larges pinces, avec toutes 
les apparences de la colére, puis se remit tranquillement a boire, 
mais sa compagne ne lui en laissa. pas le tems; elle passa devant 
elle, la saisit par ses mandibules, et l’entraina rapidement dans la 
fourmilitre.’ p. 132. 

The chief instruments by which other ideas are conveyed, 
appear to be the antenng, which for that purpose are brought 
into contact, in various ways, with different parts of the body of 
the ant addressed. Of this species of intercourse, which Mr 
Huber calls Le Langage Antennal, he gives the following account. 

* Les antennes, ces organes du toucher, et peut-étre de quelque 
sens qui nous est inconnu, sont les principaux instrumens du lan- 
gage des fourmis ; leur place au devant de la téte, leur mobilité, 
leur construction, qui présente une suite de phalanges douées d’une 
extréme sensibilité; leur rapport intime avec l’instinct; enfin les 
observations que j’ai rapportées en parlant de la conduite de nos in- 


sectes dans leur relations avec leurs femelles, les males, et les autres: 


ouvriéres : tout concourt a me persuader que les antennes jouent le 
role le plus important chez les fourmis. Nous les avons vu en faire 
un usage fréquent sur le champ de bataille pour jetter l’alarme parmi 
leur compagnes, et pour se distinguer de leur ennemis ; au sein de 
la fourmiliére, pour avertir de la présence du soleil, si favorable au 
développement des larves ; dans leurs courses et leurs emigrations, 
pour s’indiquer mutuellement la route ; dans leur recrutemens, pour 
décider le depart,’ &c. p. 176. 

* La fourmi qui éprouve le besoin de manger commence par frap- 
per de ses deux antennes, avec un mouvement trés-rapide, celles de 
la fourmi dont elle attend du secours ; on les voit aussitdt s’approcher 
en ourrant leur bouche, et avancer leur langue pour se communi- 
quer la liqueur qu ’elle se font passer de Pune a Vautre: pendant 

cette opération, la fourmi qui regoit les alimens ne cesse de flatter 
celle qui la nourrit, en continuant a mouvoir ses antennes avec une 
activité singuliére ; elle fait aussi jouer sur les parties latérales de la 
téte de sa nourrice ses pates antérieures, qui sont garnies de brosses 
trés-épaisses, et qui, par la délicatesse et la rapidité de leur mouves 
ment, ne le eédent en rien a ceux des antennes.’ p, 178. 

Bonnet had imagined, that in their journeys ants directed their 
course chiefly by the scent remaining in the track which they 
had before passed. But it appears that they have various other 
means of finding their way; and must depend principally on the 
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senses of sight and of touch, aided by the memory of local cir- 
cumstances. If they should meet with annoyance in their nest, 
or, from any other cause, find it inconvenient to remain, they 
endeavour to find some other spot to which they may remove ; 
and, for this purpose, the labourers scatter themselves abroad, 
and reconnoitre in every direction. The ant who has the good 
fortune to discover a convenient situation, returns immediately 
home, and by certain gestures acquaints her comrades with her 
success, and points out the direction of the place she has chosen. 
The migrations of the fallow ants (fourmis fauves) are conduct- 
ed in a very singular manner. ‘The guide carries another ant 
in her mouth, to the place to which she intends the colony te 
remove. Both then return, and each taking up another ant, 
bring them, in a similar manner, to the new settlement. These, 
when instructed in the way, return and fetch others ; and this 
process is continued by all the guides, their numbers increasing 
in rapid progression till the whole has been transported to the 
new place of abode. 

It is impossible to contemplate the actions of such minute 
beings, in whom not only all the parental affections subsist in 
as full force as in the larger animals, but the social sympathies 
also prevail in a much more extraordinary degree, without feel- 
ings of wonder and admiration. ‘The zeal with which the bee 
will devote its life to the service of the community of which it 
forms a part, has long been known ; but the ant is not inferior 
to the bee either in courage or in patriotism; and, moreover, 
bears testimony, by unequivocal actions, of a degree of tender- 
ness and affection which we can hardly bring ourselves to con- 
ceive could animate a being of a condition so apparently infe- 
rior. Latreille, in the course of his experiments, had deprived 
some ants ef their antenne ; their distress was no doubt per- 
ceived and shared by their companions, who caused a transpa- 
rent liquor, which probably possessed some healing properties, 
to flow from their own mouths, and with this they anointed the 
wounds of the sufferers. Many traits of their fondness and 
tender care of their females, were witnessed by the author ; the 

ive the most remarkable proof of the permanence of their ab. 
Erion, when any of the impregnated females happén to die; 
in which case, five or six of her attendants remain with her for 
many days, licking and caressing the body without intermission, 
as if they hoped to recal her to life by their caresses. Many 
anecdotes are related by Mr Huber of their readiness to: assist 
one another, and of their manifesting a desire that their compa- 
nions should participate in the advantages and enjoyments that 
occurred to themselves. As an instance of the constancy of their 
attachments, we shald quote the following passage. 
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* Je pris au mois d’ Avril une fourmiliére des bois, dans l’inten- 
tion de peupler mon grand appareil vitré; mais ayant beaucoup, 
plus de fourmis qu’il ne m’en falloit, j’en remis une partie en liberté 
dans le jardin de la maison que j’habitois, et celles-la se fixérent au 
pied d’un marronier ; les autres devinrent I’objet de quelques observ- 
ations particuliéres. Je les suivis pendant quatre mois sans les laisser 
sortir de mon cabinet: a cette epoque, voulant les rapprocher d’a- 
vantage de l'état de nature je transportai la ruche dans le jardin, 4 
16 ou 15 pas de la fourmiliére naturelle. Les prisonniéres profitant 
de ma négligence a renouveller l’eau de leurs baquets s’évadoient 
quelquefois et parcouroient les environs de leur demeure ; les four- 
mis établis aupres du marronier rencontrérent et reconnurent lew's 
anciennes compagnes ;-on les voyoit gesticuler et se caresser mutu- 
eliement avec leur antennes, se prendre sur leurs mandibules, et les 
fourmis du marronier emmener les eutres dans leur nid; elles vinrent 
bientot en foule chercher les fugitives audessous de ma fourmilliere 
artificielle, et se hasardérent méme jusque sous la cloche, ou elles 
établirent une desertion complette, en enlevant successivement toutes 
Jes fourmis qui s’y trouvoient ; en peu de jours elle fut dépeuplée : 
ces fourmis étoient restées quatre mots sans communication.’ pp. 150. 


Whether the imagination of the author has not betrayed him 
in his interpretation of the following scene, which he regards as 
resembling the gymnastic exercises of the ancients, it would 
perhaps require ocular evidence of the facts described, in order 
to determine; but as the whole is extremely curious, we shall 
give it in his own words. 

* Je m’approchai un jour d’une de leurs fourmilitres exposée au 
soleil et abritée du cété du nord. Les fourmis étoient amoncelées 
en grand nombre, et sembloient jouir de la température qu’elles 
trouvoient a la surface-du nid. Aucune d’elles ne travailloit : cette 
multitude d’insectes accumulés offroit Vimage d’un liquide en ébul- 
lition, sur lequel les yeux avoient d’abord peine a se fixer. Mais 
quand je m’appliquois 4 snivre séparément chaque fourmi, je les 
voyois s’approcher en faisant jouer leurs antennes avec une étonnante 
rapidité; leur pates antérieures flattoient par de legers mouvemens 
les parties latérales de la téte des autres fourmis : aprés ces premiers 
gestes, qui ressembloient a des caresses, on les voyoit s’élever sur 
leurs jambes de derritre deux 4 deux, lutter ensemble, se saisir par 
ane mandibule, par une pate ou par une antenne, se relacher aussi- 
t6t pour s’attaquer encore; elles se cramponnoient au corselet ou @ 
abdomen l’une de V’autre, s’embrassoient, se renversoient, se rele- 
voient tour a tour, et prenoient leur revanche sans paroitre se faire 
de mal ;. elles ne lancoient pas de venin, comme dans leurs combats ; 
et ne retenoient point leur adversaire avec cette opiniatreté que nous 
avons observée dans leurs querelles sérieuses: elles abandonnoient 
bientét les fourmis qu’elles avoient saisies, et tachoient d’en attraper 
d’aitres: j’en ai vu qui avoient une telle ardeur dans ces exercices, 
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qu’elles poursuivoient successivement plusieures ouvrieres, luttoient 
avec elles pendant quelques instans, et le combat ne finissoit que 
lorsque la moins animée, apres avoir renversé son antagoniste, réus- 
sissoit 4 s’échapper en se cachant en quelque galerie. Je retournai 
souvent auprés de cette fourmilitre qui me donnoit presque toujours 
le méme spectacle ; quelquefois cette disposition étoit générale: par- 
tout il se formoit des groupes de fourmis luttant ensemble, et je n’en 
vis jamais aucun sortir de la blessée ou mutilée. 

‘ D’autres fourmili¢res m’ont présenté des particularités un peu 
différentes de celles-ci; je voyois souvent a la surface du nid des 
ouvrieres qui paroissoient saisies de vertige; elles se tortilloient au 
soleil avec des mouvemens convulsifs en ouvrant leur pirices, et cou- 
roient en tout sens sur la fourmiliere ; bientét quelques autres, agi- 
tées de la méme manictre, commengoient a frétiller et se jetoient dans 
la premicre galerie qui se trouvoit sur leur passage. Ces fourmis 
mettoient tout en désordre autour d’elles ; mais cette disposition ne 
duroit que deux 4 trois minutes, et je suppose qu’elle étoit due a 
Vardeur du soleil, ne l’ayant jamais observée que lorsqu’il étoit trés 
elevé au-dessus de Vhorizon. Plusieurs de celles que j’ai suivies, 
aprés avoir pirouetté quelques instans, accrochoient les autres four- 
mis par une jambe ou par une antenne, puis les relachoient pour 
courir apres d’autres ; quelquefois méme elles les emportoient, mais 
sans jamais leur faire du mal. Ailleurs, deux fourmis paroissoient 
s’agacer autour d’un brin d’herbe ; une et l’autre, dressées sur leurs 
pates, tournoient alternativement pour s’éviter ou s’attraper: elles 
me rappeloient les courses et les combats simulés des jeunes chiens, 
quand ils s’elevent sur leurs pattes de derriére, feignant de se mordre, 
se renversent mutuellement, et se saisissent sans jamais serrer les 
dents.’ p. 170—172. 

While ants thus enjoy all the advantages of a state of civili- 
zation, they are not exempt from the passions that disturb do- 
mestic peace, and the evils that interrupt the harmony of social 
life. Can it be that. war, with its attendant calamities, is the 
necessary concomitant of society ; and must it also be the scourge 
ef communities among insects, as well as among beings whe 
pride themselves in such superior endowments? It is but too 
true that the history of ants affords no exception to this appar- 
ent connexion of things. ‘The almost pot picture of a ree 
public which the preceding accounts exhibit, is deformed by 
features of ferocity which blend themselves with the estimable 
qualities we have described. In the hostilities of animals, we 
generally find a mixture of stratagem and of force; and the 
consist almost wholly in occasional struggles between indivi- 
duals who prey upon one another. But the modes of warfare 
pursued. by ants is of a totally different character. Their ag- 
gressions are made by large armies ; and their battles are gene- 
ral engagements between contending nations. The wars they 
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wage are always open and direct, and exhibit none of the arts 
of deceit ; their operations are conducted on a scale of magni- 
tude that is astonishing. The labourers and the females are 
the only ants that engage in these conflicts. Some species are pro- 
vided with stings ; others employ their jaws in the infliction of 
wounds, and apply to the bitten part a drop of acrid fluid, which 
is secreted for this purpose. Their combined attacks upon various 
insects, even of considerable size, are well known. In hot cli- 
mates, theyextend their hostilities to the smaller quadrupeds, such 
as rats ; and, in some countries, become formidable even to man. 
‘But the greatest enemy to the ant is the ant itself. The lesser 
are frequently enabled, by their courage as well as by superior 
numbers, to overpower the stronger species; and jealousies of- 
ten spring up between rival states belonging to the same species. 
Each has its peculiar system of tactics, which is varied accord- 
ing to the enemy to whom they are opposed. The fury and 
desperation with which they fight is inconceivable. When an 
ant has fastened upon its adversary, it will suffer its limbs to be 
torn, one by one, from its body, rather than let go its hold; 
and they are frequently seen to carry about with them, as tro- 

hies of their victories, the mangled portions of those they have 
subdued. The theatres of the most extended engagements are 
the forests inhabited by the fallow ants. 

* C’est 1a que j’ai pu observer deux des plus grandes fourmiliéres 
aux, prises l’une avec |’autre. Je ne dirai pas ce qui avoit allumé la 
discorde entre ces républiques; elles étoient de la méme espéce, 
semblable pour la grandeur et la population, et situées a cent pas de 
distance: deux empires ne possédent pas un plus grand nombre de 
combattans. Qu’on se représente une foule prodigieuse de ces in- 
sectes, remplissant tout l’espace qui séparoit les deux fourmilicres, 
et occupant une largeur de deux pieds ; les armées se rencontrerent 
4 moitié chemin de leur habitation respective, et c’est la que se don- 
noit la bataille. Des miliers de fourmis, montées sur les saillies na- 
turelles du sol, luttoient deux a deux, en se tenant par leurs mandi- 
bules vis-a-vis l'une de l'autre; un plus grand nombre encore se 
cherchoient, s’attaquoient, s’entrainoient prisonnieres ; celles-ci fai- 
soient de vains efforts pour s’échapper, comme si elles avoient prévu 
qu’arrivées a la fourmiliére ennemie elles éprouveroient un sort cruel. 

‘ Le champ de bataille avoit deux ou trois pieds carrés; une 
odeur pénétrante s’exhaloit de toutes parts; on voyoit nombre de 
fourmis mortes et couvertes de venin; d'autres, composant des 
groupes et des chaines, s’étoient accrochés par leurs jambes cu par 
leurs pinces, et se tiroient tour a tour en sens contraire. Ces groupes 
se formoient successivement ; la lutte commencoit entre deux fourmis 
qui se prenoit par leurs mandibules, s’exhaussoit sur leurs jambes, 
pour laisser passer leur ventre en avant, et faisoient jaillir mutuelle- 
ment leur venin contre leur adversaire ; elles se serroient de si prés 
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qu’elles tomboient sur le cdté et se débattoient long temps dans le 
poussiére ; elles se relevoient bientét, et se tirailloient récipreque- 
ment, afin d’entrainer leur antagoniste; mais quand leurs forces 
étoient égales, les athletes restoient immobiles et se cramponnoient 
au terrein jusqu’a ce qu’une troisieme fourmi vint décider l’avantage : 
le plus souvent l'une et l’autre recevoit du secours en méme tems ; 
alors toutes les quatre se tenant par une patte ou par une antenne, 
faisoient encore de vaines tentatives pour l’emporter; d’autres se 
joignoit a celles-ci, et quelquefois ces dernieres étoient a leur tour 
saisies par de nouvelles arrivées: c’est de cette manicre qu’il se for- 
moit des chaines de six, huit ou dix fourmis, toutes cramponnées 
les unes aux autres ; |’équilibre n’*toit rompue que lorsque plusieurs 
guerrieres de la m8me republique s’avancoient a la fois; elles for- 
goient celles qui étoient enchainées a lacher prise, et les combats 
particuliers recommencoient. 

* A Papproche de la nuit chaque ate rentroit graduellement dans 
la cité qui lui servoit d’azile, et les fourmis tu¢es ou menées en cap- 
tivité, n’étant pas remplacé par d'autres, le nombre des combattans 
diminuoit jusqu’a ce qu’il n’en restat plus aucun, Mais les fourmis 
retournoient au combat avant |l’aurore, les groupes se formoient, le 
carnage recommencoit avec plus de fureur que la veille; et j’ai vu 
le lieu de la mélée occuper six pieds de profondeur sur deux de front. 
Le succés fut long tems balancé; cependant, vers le milieu du jour, 
le champ de bataille s’étoit loigné d’une dikaine de pieds de l’une 
des cités ennemies; d’o je conclus qu'elle avoit gagné du terrein. 
L’acharnement des fourmis éteit si grand que rien ne pouvoit les 
distraire de leur entreprise ; elles ne s’apercevvient point de ma _pré- 
sence, et quoique je fusse immédiatément at bord de leur armée, au- 
cune d’elles ne grimpa sur mes jambes; elles n’avoient qu'un seul 
objet, celui de trouver une ennemie qu’elles pussent attaquer.’ 
p- 162. 

There is one species of large ants, which Mr Huber deno- 
Minates Amazons, who inhabit the same nests with an inferior 
species, namely, the dark ash-coloured ant, (no/r-cendrée), and 
whom we may call their auxiliaries. As soon as the heat of 
summer has set in, the amazons muster their forces, and, leay- 
ing the auxiliaries to take care of the nest, march out in regular 
order, somctimes dividing their forces into two expeditions, but 
generally proceeding in one united army to the point of attack, 
which is always a nest belonging to ants of the same species as 
the auxiliaries with whom they live. These resist the aggres- 
sion with great courage ; but are soon compelled to fly from the 
superior force of the invaders, who enterat the breach they have 
made, and proceed to plunder the nest of all the eggs and lar- 
ve which they can carry off. They return, laden with this 
booty, to their own habitations, and consign it to the care of 
the ash-coloured ants belonging’to their community, who are 
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waiting, in eager expectation, to receive them. These eggs and 
larvee are watched, nourished, and reared to maturity, with the 
same care and assiduity which the auxiliaries bestow on their 
own progeny; and thus they become, in process of time, in- 
mates in the same society with those who had originally kidnap- 
ped them ; and towards whom, had they been brought up at 
home, they would have cherished an instinctive and inveterate 
hatred. The sole cbject of the amazons in these expeditions, 
is to procure this supply of recruits for the advantage of the 
community to which they belong ; and the sole business of their 
lives is to carry on these marauding adventures. They do not 
assist in any of the ordinary labours of the community. The 
tasks of building and repairing their city, of providing nourish- 
ment for the whole society, of rearing the brood of young, both 
of their own species and that of their companions, are entrusted 
solely to the race of auxiliaries, to whose services they have be- 
come entitled by right of conquest. In times of peace, the ama- 
zons are totally inactive, and dependent on the labouring classes 
of the auxiliaries, who feed and caress them, minister to all their 
wants, and carry them wherever the temperature of the air is 
most grateful. In a word, they are gentlemen, waited on by 
their domestics, who appear to retain no sense of the injury 
that has been done them by their masters, but bear towards them 
the tender affection of children towards their parents. ‘The more 
cruel relation of master and of slave seems indeed to be entirely ex- 
cluded from this singular association of insects. In order to Live 
a just idea of the complex system it involves, we must recollect, 
that each species consists of three kinds of sexes, having per- 
fectly distinct offices to perform: that each insect exists in three 
different stages of transformation ; and that, in addition to the 
races of ants, several species of aphis are also inmates under the 
same roof. In some nests our author found auxiliary ants of a 
different species from the ash-coloured, being what he called the 
miners, (mineusces), but still bearing, in all respects, the same re- 
lations to the amazons that the ash-coloured did in the former 
case, and obtained from their parents by the same violent me- 
thods. 

“The amazons are not the only ants that carry on this spe- 
cies of slave-trade ; the sanguine ants (fourmis sanguines ) hav- 
ing offered analogous facts with those above related. The au- 
thor even discovered nests in which the sanguine ants are at- 
tended by both the above-mentioned species of auxiliaries ; thus 
forming a triple association of races of ants, having very differ- 
ent manners and habits, but concurring in the same objects of 
necessary industry. For the particular circumstances of these 
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discoveries we must refer our readers to the work itself, which 
will amply repay the curiosity of those who peruse it. 

The facts disclosed in this volume of researches are too ex- 
traordinary not to render us,. at first sight, suspicious of the 
evidence on which they are advanced ; and will naturally raise 
a doubt whether the narrative has not received too much em- 
bellishment from the colouring of a warm imagination. Upon 
a more strict examination, however, we do not think there ex- 
ists any reasonable ground for such suspicions: the facts are 
stated with sufficient distinctness to justify our placing full con- 
fidence in their accuracy, independently of the known character 
of the author who relates them. He everywhere states what he 
has himself seen, and what others might verify by following the 
same methods of observation. Although many isaturaliet have 
already studied the history of ants, yet much discordance and 
obscurity has prevailed with regard to many essential points in 
their economy ; a circumstance that has arisen from their never 
having been able to see what was going on in the interior of 
the nests, which is the scene of the most important and inte- 
resting features of their history. ‘To Mr Huber belongs the 
merit of inventing an apparatus, and method of observation, 
which bring within view all the operations which these insects 
had hitherto conducted in secret. ‘The difficulties he had 
to contend with in contriving a glass case which would ad- 
mit the light into their apartments, without alarming or dis- 
turbing them in their employments, were at first great, but 
by perseverance were at length overcome. Even methods 
which succeeded for a time were frequently defeated by the 
sagacity of these insects, who are extremely jealous of intrud- 
ers, exquisitely sensible to all variations of temperature, and 
always alarmed at the presence of light in their subterranean 
abodes. At last, by placing wooden boxes with glass windows, 
in which he had introduced a nest of ants, on a table in his 
study, and keeping them prisoners, by immersing the feet of 
the table in buckets of water, he was enabled to make them 
the subject of continued observation, and to vary his experi- 
ments on the same individuals. Habit, and the experience 
that no evil was intended, gradually reconciled the ants to the 
visits of their inspector. By comparing the results of these ob- 
servations and experiments with similar enes made on the same 
species of ants in their natural state of freedom, he satisfied 
himself that perfect reliance could be placed on their accuracy. 

The facts which have thus been brought to light, are not va- 
luable merely as supplying chasms in the history of a single 
nus of insects: they are of importance, in as far as they point 
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to more general views of the faculties of the lower animals, and 
to the solution of some of the questions with regard to instinct, 
to which we formerly adverted. On a superficial comparison of 
the actions of animals with those of our own species, much apparent 
resemblance may be traced ; but on examining them with more 
attention, with respect to the source from which they are de- 
rived, the analogy becomes much more weak, and the difficulty 
of explaining the greater number has been so considerable, 
that many philosophers have cut the knot, by referring gene- 
rally the actions of man to reason, and those of brutes to in- 
stinct. It was pretended, that their faculties differed not mere- 
ly in degree, but in kind; and that, in a word, there existed 
between them no principle in common. Observation must, 
however, convince us, that the lower animals exert, in many 
instances, a choice of means for accomplishing their ends ; and 
that they are capable of a degree of combination of those means, 
conformable with the variation of external circumstances. It 
js obvious, that actions prompted by mere appetite, which is 
the direct result of organization producing pain or pleasure, 
cannot be properly termed instinctive, at least, in the sense in 
which instinct is opposed to reason. Still less can it be said 
that instinct is the source of those actions, which procure the 
means of gratifying appetite, when their effect in procuring 
those gratifications is already known to the individual who em- 
ploys them. Knowledge, therefore, as far as it goes, excludes 
instinct. Now, this knowledge may be either acquired by per- 
sonal experience, or it may be derived from the tradition of 
others: and innumerable instances occur in which animals ac- 

uire, in both ways, that kind of knowledge that influences 
their conduct. But the term Instinct has also been applied to 
actions resulting from knowledye not derived from either of 
these sources, that is, from innate knowledge. There are many 
facts, indeed, which prove, that the avenues to some species of 
knowledge are in animals different from what they are with us. 
The kid, the moment after it is dropped, and antecedent to all 
experience, shows us plainly, by its movements, that it knows at 
once, and without the long chain of inductive reasoning which 
Berkeley assigns as the source of our acquired perceptions of 
sight, the distances and situations of the objects which are 
placed before it. 

It is to those actions alone that lead to beneficial conse- 
quences unforeseen bythe agent, and not resulting from any 
knowledge of the effects they produce, that the term instinct is 
more peculiarly appropriated. Thus, the sagacity of the bird, 
which though it was yet unfledged when taken from its parent, will 
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yet construct, at a proper time, a nest for its own young, and 
will sit over its eggs with unwearied constancy, while we must 
suppose it unacquainted with the future pleasures that will be 
the reward of these exertions, and even unconscious of their 
object, is properly said to be derived from instinct. Could 
we succeed in assigning a motive to these actions, we should 
redeem them from this class, and recognise their place in some 
other. To this object have the efforts of Darwin and other 
contemplative naturalists been directed: but the attempts too 
often fail, from their being the offspring of fanciful conjecture, 
instead of the results of cautious induction. 

Many of the phenomena brought to light by M. Huber re- 
ceive, however, a much simpler explanation, on the principle 
of real foresight in the agents themselves, founded on acquired 
knowledge, than on any other supposition. There is a circum- 
stance in the history of these insects, that is at variance with all 
our preconceived notions of the stationary condition of the races 
of inferior animals. ‘The amazons, whose republics, like those 
of other ants, are descendants from one parent stock, and who, 
in the infancy of their several colonies, must have performed all 
the duties of Jabourers in maintaining their families; when, in 
process of time, their numbers have increased, and probably 
when whole generations have passed away, become capable of 
acquiring new habits and characters by the advantages of their 
condition. They are enabled to procure auxiliaries, and they de- 
sist altogether from their former labours. We see, in like mane 
ner, the instincts of these auxiliaries reversed, by being brought 
up in the society of their natural oppressors, and their animosities 
giving place to a state of the most friendly alliance. 

The accounts of these same animals in other climates, suffici- 
ently show what formidable power they acquire when the efforts of 
numbers are combined. Mr Malouet mentions in his account of 
his travels through the forests of Guyana, his arriving at a 
savannah, extending in.a level plain beyond the visible horizon, 
and in which he beheld a structure that appeared to have been 
raised by human industry. M. de Prefontaine, who accompa- 
nied him in the expedition, informed him that it was an ant hill, 
which they could not approach without danger of being devour- 
ed. They passed some of the paths frequented by the labourers, 
which belonged to a very large species of black ants. The nest 
they had constructed, which had the form of a truncated pyra- 
nid, appeared to be from fifteen to twenty feet in height, on a 
base of thirty or forty feet. He was told that when the new set- 
tlers, in their attempts to clear the country, happened to meet 
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with any of these fortresses, they were obliged to abandon the 
spot, unless they could muster sufficient forces to, lay regular 
siege to the enemy. This they did by digging a circular trench 
all round the nest, and filling it with a large quantity of dried 
wood, to the whole of which ee set fire at the same time, by 
lighting it in different parts all round the circumference. While 
the entrenchments are blazing, the edifice may be destroyed by 
firing at it with cannon; and the ants being by this means dis- 
persed, have no avenue for escape, except through the flames, in 
which they perish. The narrations of Mr Smeathman, * rela- 
tive to the white ant of Africa, are also calculated to raise our 
ideas of the magnitude of these republics of insects, which must 
surpass the largest empire in the numbers of their population. 
The superiority of the faculties of ants has been traced ‘to the 
strength of the social disposition which unites them. We might 
perhaps venture a step farther, and point out several circum- 
stances in their physical condition, as the probable origin of this 
disposition to associate together. These are to be found, first, 
in the delicacy of their perceptions, in which they appear to 
excel most insects. They are, as we have seen, extremely sen- 
sible to variations of temperature, and generally averse to mois- 
ture. In the first stages of their existence, they are formed so 
as not to be capable of resisting the ordinary action of the air, 
and being totally helpless, would speedily perish, if left to them- 
selves; and we have scen what assiduous and pe rsevering 
care is required during the whole peried of the hatching of the 
eggs, and the progress of the larva to maturity. All these cir- 
cumstances place the young for a much longer time in a state 


of dependence upon their natural protectors, than in the case of 


most other insects: and in all these circumstances they agree 
with the bee and the wasp, which are alike gregarious. We 
recognise in our own species the foyndation that is laid fur the 
ties of society, by the helpless condition of the infant, which 
continues for so Jong a period to be dependent on others; and 
can we refuse to admit the operation of a similar principle in 
other departments of the animal creation, which are obedient to 
the laws which the same Providence has ordained for the good 
of all ? 

Greater varieties unquestignably occur in the conditions of 
animals than most philosophers have been willing to allow: 
and it must be confessed, that in spite of all our efforts at phi- 
losophical distinctions, the various kinds of actions of animals 
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pass into one another by such imperceptible shades, and theit 
sensitive existence differs so widely from our own, that we have 
properly no measure by which to fathom their reasoning powers, 
As well might we hope ta discover the origin of the punctum 
saliens in the incubated egg, as to determine the point where 
the dawn of intellect appears, or assign the boundary where in- 
stinct assumes the form of reason. Nothing is simple in na- 
ture: all that we sce is the effect of prodigious art: means are 
accumulated for the production of remote ends, in a series ex- 
tending far beyond the sphere of our limited optics. We can 
discern clearly but a few of the final causes in nature, and but 
a few of the powers that operate in their accomplishment. 





Ant. X. Tables Barome triques Portatives, donnant les diffe 
ences de Niveau par un simple soustraction, &e. Par M. Bi iot. 
pp. 75. 8vo. Paris, 1811. 


Ts little tract first appeared in the second edition of the 
Astronomie Physique, an elementary work published by 
the same ingenious author in three volumes, possessing very 
considerable merit, and which we may perhaps hereafter have 
occasion to examine. It is now, with some additional introduc- 
tory matter, printed in a separate form, for the use of travel- 
lers, naturalists, and military surveyors, who are either unac- 
quainted with the niceties involved in the general formula for 
computing heights barometrically, or who consider the ordinary 
mode of calculation as intricate, and find it inconvenient to 
carry along with them a complete table of logarithms, which 
becomes requisite in such operations. The utility of such aids 
to the geological observer, appears to have been felt in other 
parts of Europe; for we have seen a neat short piece in Ger- 
man, published nearly about the same time, and drawn up in a 
very popular manner, with a sct of concise tables, by Benzen- 
rg, who is advantageously known to the scientific world by 
his experiments on the declination of falling bodies towards the 
east, In consequence of their partaking of the rotatory motion 
of the earth. 
The barometrical tables which Biot has constructed, are suf- 
ficiently simple and commodious ; but, from their affected bre- 
vity, they need a farther application of proportional parts, 
which is often troublesome in practice, and is not very familiar to 
such as are imperfectly acquainted with calculation. ‘This ob- 
vious defect might indeed be supplied by the help of other sub- 
sidiary tables. ‘The quantities, besides, are all expressed after 
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the new metrical system of the French; and it would be irk- 
some to reduce them in every case to our standard. But, on 
the same principles, we might easily, if other expedients should 
not be preferred, form tables entirely adapted to the English 
measures.—Betore we proceed, however, to the examination of 
these principles, our readers will permit us to pause, and to re- 
trace the successive steps which led to the invention of the Ba- 
rometer itself. The circumstances relating to this great disco- 
very, which constitutes an epoch in the history of physical sci- 
ence, have, though now seldom noticed, been faithfally record- 
ed. They exhibit the human mind struggling with inveterate 
prejudice, and gradual] segue. 3 the courage necessary for the 
adoption of truth; and thus combine to form a very interesting 
and highly instructive picture. 

It is but justice to acknowledge, that we owe the rise of ex- 
perimental philosophy to the obscure toils of the alchemists. 
This meritorious class of men, in the pursuit indeed of. unat- 
tainable objects, and prompted often by the most visionary specu- 
lations, had yet the sagacity to perceive, that the only sure mode 
of investigation consists in the appeal to fact; and, not satisfied 
with vague observation, from which the ancients appeared to de- 
rive so little benefit, they laboured to extort the secrets of na- 
ture by that artificial exclusion of circumstances which after- 
wards obtained the name of eaperiment. The revival of letters, 
which was then beginning to irradiate the nations of Europe— 
to refine their taste, and correct their judgment—did scarcely, 
it must be confessed, contribute in any degree to the advance- 
ment of physical science. ‘The Arabians, after a brilliant ca- 
reer of victory, sought to cultivate the arts of peace ; and ad- 
opting with eagerness the geometry and astronomy of the Greeks, 
applied their persevering industry to improve those departments 
of knowlecige which more immediately depend on the accession 
of facts, and the accumulation of details. They noted ¢arefully 
the appearances of the heavens, and were enabled, from a com- 
parison of the results, after the revolution of so many centuries 
since the times of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, to rectity in some 
essential points the theories of the Greek astronomers. The 
likewise applied themselves with diligence to the study of alche- 
my, which, in the decline of the Eastern empire, had beguntto 
be cultivated at Alexandria, and afterwards at Constantinople. 
That dark science proved the more attractive to the Arabian in- 
quirers, as they were ae attached to the practice of 
physic ; and therefore Jed, in the search after new and potent 
medicines, to the analysis of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances. ‘They discovered the art of distillation, with other 
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useful processes ; and invented various chemical vessels and ap- 
paratus, which still retain their names. 

By the conquest and occupation of Spain, the Arabians, un- 
der the appellation of Moors or Saracens, carried their science 
into Europe. The invaluable art of ciphering, joined to a taste 
for alchemical researches, was liberally comniunicated to their 
Christian visitors. A number of ingenious individuals dis- 
persed through different countries, yet united by similarity of 
views, were thus induced to relinquish the ancient practice of 
loose observation and random conjecture, and to apply them- 
selves assiduously, in the recesses of their elaboratories, to a 
scrupulous investigation of the combinations of Nature. 

In their laborious inquiries, the alchemists were often prompt- 
ed, indeed, by motives less honourable than those of a refined 
curiosity ; but they sought for the possession of facts, and only 
borrowed so much of theory as would serve to invest their dis- 
coveries with a sort of mysterious glare. ‘The early sages of 
Greece had distinguished matter into the four primary elements 
of earth and water, air and fire, which, by their various com- 
position, were supposed to produce the animated spectacle of 
the universe. Earth and water were considered as ponderous 
and inert; but air and fire, endued with elastic virtue, were 
imagined to possess the qualities of lightness and activity. Fire, 
contained in all bodies, and developed in the operations of na- 
ture or art, was conceived to be derived by emanation from 
that diffusive shining fluid, which, under the name of ether, 
occupied the highest heavens, and constituted the substance of 
the celestial orbs. But Aristotle and other philosophers, hold- 
ing ether to be altogether distinct from culinary fire, were dis- 
posed to regard it as a fitth element, of a pure and incorrupt- 
ible nature ; which gave occasion to the famous quznta ess ntia, 
or quintessence of the schoolmen. ‘The alchemists, adopting 
these notions, accommodated them to their own particular views. 
To the elements commonly received, they joined the active in- 
gredients of mercury and sulphur. Quintessence was represent- 
ed by spirit and elixir: the former, drawn off by the applica- 
tion of fire, exhibited the animating principle of each body ; 
and the latter, extracted by the combined action of heat and hu- 
midity, showed its concentrated and most select qualities. Fol- 
lowing out these ideas therefore, it was quite natural, though 
in the highest degree chimerical, for such enthusiasts to fancy 
their elixir to be capable of prolonging, to indefinite extent, the 
term of human life. 

The alchemists, or philosophers by fire, as they were called, 
had the merit of forming the first associations for the prosecu- 
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tion of experimental inquiries. The obscure sect known by 
the fanciful title of Rosicrucians, and which sprung up in Ger- 
many, a country long noted for its mysticism and its skill in 
the processes connected with mining, appeared on the whole to 
tread in the right path of induction. Their tenets insensibly 
spread over the Continent, and took root in the matured soil 
of Italy, where philosophy, coming to succeed the cultivation of 
letters, wore a more attractive garb. The religious controver- 
sies agitated about that period, which led to the memorable 
schism in the Catholic Church, and which, by their hostility 
to the elegancies of life, and their baneful influence on the ge- 
neral morals, visibly retarded the progress of society, were yet 
in the end not altogether unfavourable to the bold and active 
spirit of physical research. 

Baptista Porta, a Neapolitan nobleman, who flourished about 
the close of the sixteenth century, was particularly distinguish- 
ed by his zeal in promoting such pursuits. Having spent many 
years in travelling over Europe to gain information respecting 
natural objects, on his return home he invited a few individuals 
of a similar taste, who regularly assembled at his house, and 
occupied themselves with making new experiments. These 
meetings, however, gave umbrage to the watchful jealousy of 
the clergy ; and they were at length suppressed by a mandate 
from the Court of Rome, But to that humble association we 
are probably indebted for the discovery of what is called the 
radiation of cold; one of the most interesting facts in the range 
of modern physics. It seems to have been detected about the 
year 1590, and is first mentioned in the seventh edition of 
Porta’s Magia Naturalis. From the description there given of 
this curious experiment, we learn, that it must have been per- 
formed before the invention of the thermometer, A ball of 
snow being placed at some distance in front of a concave spe- 
culum or metallic reflector, and the eye held in the focus, a 
glare of whiteness was perceived ; and, on shutting the eyelid, 
an intense cold was likewise felt. *—-'The example of Baptista 
Porta was imitated in other parts of Italy, where the Papal 
authority was less respected ; and academies, for the promotion 








* Some of our readers will be glad to see the original words. 

* Si quis candelam in loco ubi spectabilis res locari debet, oppo- 
suerit, accedet candela per aérem usque ad oculos, ut illos calore 
et lumine effendet, hoc autem mirabilius erit, ut calor, ita frigus 
reflectitur, si eo loco nix objiciatur, si oculum retigerit, quia sensi- 
bilis, etiam frigus percipic!. Sed res admirabilior est, quod idem 
speculum non solum calorem et frigus, sed vocem refringet. ’— 
Magia Naturalis, XVI. 4. 
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of natural science, were successively instituted wader the pa- 
tronage of different princes, especially those of the illustrious 
House of Medici. 

In this ferment of inquiry, Galileo arose, fitted alike by the 
gifts of nature and the lights of education to be the founder of 
experimental science. His elegant genius was invigorated by 
the study of the Greek geometry ; and he conceived the happy 
and prolific idea, of employing that refined instrument to ex- 
plore facts and combine the results—'The mutual opposition 
of the principal sects of antiquity had in general most fa- 
tally discouraged the application of mathematical. reasoning 
to the system of the material world. The adherents of the 
Academy, who cultivated geometry with ardour and_brilli- 
ant success, regarded it as pure intellectual contemplation ¢ 
but the followers of Aristotle, while they neglected that noble 
study, yet recommended the appeal to external observation, as 
the only sure ground of natural philosophy. The towering 
mind of Archimedes, indeed, had anticipated the road of disco- 
very. The philosopher of Syracuse not only improved the 
powers of geomctrical analysis, and widely extended its domi- 
nion, but he applied it most suecessfully to some elementary 
parts of mechanics and hydrostatics. ‘This however was a so< 
litary instance, unheeded by the industry of succeeding ages. 
The ingenuity of Galileo prepared a complete revolution in sci- 
ence. ‘The simple experinients by which he established the laws 
of motion, when exhibited by him on a grand scale before the 
Senators of Venice in the public arsenal, appeared so contrary 
to common apprehension, as to fill the beholders with wonder 
and surprise. ‘These laws, detected near the surface of our 
globe, were transferred by Galileo to the celestial spaces; and 
the publication of his Dzalogues, which unfold the process of 
induction, and which are not less distinguished by fineness of 
conception than by the beauty of arrangement and composition, 
form a new era in the annals of philosophy. It was the fame 
of that work, which, by provoking the jealousy and perhaps 
envy of the clerical order, occasioned the memorable persecu- 
tion, and dragged the geometer in his declining years before 
the dark tribunal of the Inquisition. * 

Near the same period, a progress of a less aspiring kind, but 
conducted on similar principles, was made in a different quar- 
ter. Stevinus, mathematician to the famous Prince Maurice, 

* The war-whoop was first sounded against Galileo, in a furious 
sermon preached by a mendicant friar, from a text which he had con« 
verted into a pun. ‘ Viri Galilei, giid statis aspicientes in coelum ?’— 
* Ye men of Galilee, why stand you gazing upintoheaven?’? Acts I. 11. 
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about the beginning of the seventeenth century, revived, in the 
Netherlands, where the practice of engineering was then better 
understood than in any other part of Europe, the mechanical dis- 
coveries of Archimedes, and determined the conditions of equi- 
librium both in solids and liquids. But pneumatics, or the sci- 
ence of the statical action of air, was still uncultivated. Though 
various machines immediately depending on the operation of 
that fluid had already been constructed, yet its fundamental 
properties remained unknown, or utterly misconceived. The 
weight of the air, its pressure and elasticity, were all equally 
overlooked. 

In a neighbouring country, the genius of discovery took a 
higher flight. Germany has the honour of giving birth to Kep- 
ler ; a man of transcendent capacity, who, to unrivalled acute- 
ness and penetration, joined the most indefatigable persever- 
ance, urged onwards by a powerful though fiery and irregular 
imagination. His life was a continued scene of toil, vicissitude, 
and misfortune. Kepler had neither wealth nor leisure suffici- 
ent to enable him to pursue experimental researches himself ; 
but he exerted all his talents in examining the observations of 
others, and in tracing the secret analogies which might connect 
their seemingly discordant parts. In his early attempts to ex- 
plore the relations subsisting between the periods and distances 
of the planets, he was indeed unsuccessful; having wasted his 
prolific ingenuity in working on the dreams of the Pythagore- 
ans concerning figure and number. The labours of Tycho 
Brahé at last supplied him with a vast collection of correct 
though multifarious observations ; and, with redoubled ardour, 
he set immediately about the task of arranging, digesting, and 
comparing those invaluable materials. He had embraced the 
Copernican system of: the world as the most consonant to rea- 
son ; but he was soon convinced that the eccentrics and epicycles 
which it had retained would not exactly correspond with the 
phenomena. Pursuing still farther his inquiries, he found that 
no combination of circles, which the ancients had fondly regard- 
ed as alone befitting the celestial movements, could be reconcil- 
ed with the observations actually recorded. Kepler, now driven 
from every hold, at once abandoned those inveterate notions ; 
and prosecuting a train of most involved and irksome calcula- 
tions, unassisted then by the powerful aid of logarithms, which 
the immortal Napier had just invented, he after trying a variety 
of hypotheses, finally in 1618 obtained a glimpse of the true 
constitution of the heavens. In relating that happy conclusion, 
his fervid genius breaks forth in a burst of enthusiasm, exclaim- 
ing in the language of Virgil—sera, tamen respexit inertem! It 
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was hence ascertained, that the planets, describing equal areas 
in equal times, revolve in ellipses about the sun, which occupies 
the focus ; and that the cubes of the mean distances are propor- 
tional to the squares of their periods ;—two fundamental laws, 
which the still superior sagacity of Newton afterwards reduced 
to the single principle of gravitation ;—thus finely harmonizing 
the system of the universe. 

The lofty discoveries of Kepler being carried to Italy, kindled 
fresh ardour. Galileo had been invited, with a munificent ap- 
pointment, to live under the patronage of Cosmo dei’ Medici ; 
and, occupied intensely with astronomical pursuits, but occa- 


sionally unbending his mind with elegant recreation, he passed 


almost the whole remainder of his days at the villa of Arcetri 
near Florence, in a style of comfort and even splendour. The 
telescope was recently come in aid of the powers of vision, 
and the Tuscan philosopher had, from some obscure hints, re- 
invented and improved that exquisite instrument, which he di- 
rected assiduously to the phases of the heavenly bodies. New 
worlds were thus disclosed, which reflected triumphant evidence 
on his former investigations. But in the midst of this brilliant 
career, Galileo was not altogether indifferent to the objects more 
immediately connected with his earlier studies. It was espe- 
cially interesting to estimate the action of mechanical force in 
the equilibrium of fluids. 

The ancient philosophers generally believed the air to possess 
inherent levity. A few indeed, probably deceived by the facility 
with which the particles of a fluid move among themselves with- 
eut betraying any weight, imagined it to have a quality of absolute 
indifference, and to be neither light nor heavy. Aristotle, who 
affected originality of conception, held that air is naturally heavy, 
without perceiving at all the consequences to which this opinion 
leads. In confirmation of his tenet, he goes so far as to allege, 
that a bladder gains weight by being blown; an observation 
which he certainly had never made; for if the bag was filled 
with a fluid like the surrounding atmosphere, it would weigh 
exactly the same as before; and if we suppose it even to con- 
tain an admixture of carbonic gas from the lungs, the difference 
thus occasioned would be so extremely minute, as to escape the 
detection of any balance constructed in ancient Greece. In op- 
position, likewise, to the doctrine of Democritus and Epicurus, 
the philosopher of the Lyceum held the existence of a plenum ; 
and maintained, that a void is, in the nature of things, impos- 
sible. The admission of certain occult qualities furnished him 
with an explication of the phenomena, as easy and ready as the 
practice of some of our common-sense metaphysicians, who, 
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cutting short all inquiry, are accustomed, when they meet witli 
any difficult. appearance, to regard it as an ultimate fact. ‘These 
principles, being clothed besides with figurative expressions, 
were calculated to engage: the fancy, and to satisfy a vague and 
indiscriminating curiosity. ‘The observation was familiar, that 
the lower end of a syringe being dipt in water, on drawing up 
the plunger, it was immediately followed by the rise of the li- 
quid ; and Aristotle imagined, that he assigned the actual cause 
of suction when he ascribed it to nature’s abhorrence of a void. 
This physical axiom, with other tenets of the Peripatetic sect, 
was, under the designation of the fuga vacui, embraced by the 
schoolmen, who blended with it their own theological visions. 
To create a void, they maintained, was barely within the cir- 
cle of Omnipotence; but exceeded the utmost powers of angels 
or devils. In the progress of the arts, however, an incident 
about this time occurred that shook the received creed, and 
finally uprooted an opinion which had been strengthened by 
the implicit consent of ages. Some workmen, employed by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, had occasion to sink a well of unusual 
depth, to which they adapted a lifting pump ; but, notwithstand- 
ing infinite pains taken by them to secure the joints, and render 
the machinery perfect, they found, after repeated trials, and to 
their great surprise and mortification, that with all their efforts 
they could never make the water to rise in the barrel of the 
pump, higher than 18 palms, or about $2 feet. In this dilem- 
ma they were directed to consult with Galileo, whose talents 
commanded universal respect and admiration. The Tuscan 
philosopher, though he devoted himself chiefly to the observa- 
tion of the heavens, had yet made some important steps in the 
science of Pneumatics. He was the first who ascertained the 
weight of air by experiment ; and, considering the delicacy of 
the operation, and the rudeness of the apparatus at- that time, 
he made a tolerably near approach to the truth. By means of 
a syringe, he forced a large quantity of air into a copper vessel 
fitted with a valve, and found how much weight the vessel had 
thereby gained ; he then Jet out the condensed air under a glass 
receiver filled with water, and measured the bulk of the fluid 
now displaced. He thus found, that air is 400 times lighter 
than water, being about double the true estimate. It may to us 
appear ne that Galileo, knowing air to be capable of such 
a degrée of compression, should not have perceived that its par- 
ticles must have previously been divided, by proportional inter- 
stices: the idea of interspersed vacuities was less difficult in the 
conception than that of an absolute and separate void. Still 
more strange, we may think, it was, that having determined the 
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weight of air, he did not pursue the consequences, and infer the 
existence and effects of atmospheric pressure. He stopt on the 
verge of a grand discovery. Such, even where capacity shines 
pre-eminent, is the slow and gradual progress of the human mind! 
_ To the artificers who consulted him, Galileo replied, that 
though nature indeed abhors a vacuum, there is a certain limit 
to that horror, and which is equivalent to the pressure of a co- 
lumn of water eighteen palms in height. Conformably to this 
yery flimsy hypothesis, he points out, in the last of his Dia- 
logues, a method of determining the. foree or virtu, as he terms 
it, of a vacuum. A smooth hollow cylinder, with a piston 
fitting in it, and rammed close to the oe which is then exactly 
shut up, being held in an inverted position, additional weights 
are continually appended to the piston-red, until it is pulled 
down.—The limitation of an inveterate prejudice was a direct 
step towards its final destruction. Galileo, on farther: consi- 
deration, began to suspect the justness of the explication which 
he had given: but it was too late for him to attempt innova- 
tion. ‘The philosopher, now far advanced in years, was besides 
loaded with bodily infirmities, and his spirit broken by the per- 
secution he had suffered. Recommending it to his friend and 
pupil Torricelli to resume the investigation of the subject, he 
expired in 1642, the very year in which Newton was born, 
His uniform kindness and urbanity had rendered him extreme- 
ly beloved; and his disciples, particularly Torricelli and Viviani, 
venerating his memory, caught the same taste, and followed si- 
milar pursuits. Both of them alike imbued with the elegance of 
the ancient geometry, the latter extended the boundaries of that 
science, while the former directed it chiefly to physical research. 
The happy idea of exhibiting the operation of the pump on a 
small os by substituting a column of mercury, which is near- 
ly fourteen times heavier a. water, was first communicated by 
orricelli fo his friend Viviani, who performed the experiment 
with succéss in 1643. He next repeated and varied it himself. 
‘The method which he adopted, brought ver'y neatly together all 
the circumstances affecting the question. Having selected a 
glass tube of moderate width, and: about four feet long, he seal- 
ed hermetically one of the ends, or closed it up under the flame 
of a blow-piye; then, filling. the tube with quicksilvér, he ap- 
plied his oer to the open end, and inverted it in a bason, con-. 
taining likewise quicksilver, though covered with a portion of 
water: The mercury sunk instantly to about the height of 
thirty inches above the lower surface ; but, on raising the tube a’ 
little, the mercury run all out, and its place was-occupied b 
the water, which sprung up to the top, and filled the whole 
VOL, Xx. NO. 39. ~ M 
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the cavity. It was therefore proved that the water and thé 
mercury were each supported in the tube by the same counter 
poise, and which Torricelli after some hesitation concluded af 
last to be the weight or pressure of the external atmosphere. 
He now converted the mercurial column into a commodiots in- 
strument for observation ; having bent the lower end of the tube 
and formed what has since received the name of the syphon bas 
tometer. With this instrument he next detected likewise the 
Variation of the atmospheric pressure, which he communicated 
to his friend Ricci in the following year. The result of the 
whole was published in 1645. But Torricelli did not live to en- 
joy the renown of his great discovery ; and this most promising 
genius was cut off by a fever in the flower of his age. 

The prosecution of the subject was transferred to another ge- 
nius of the highest order, and one of the finest and miost origi- 
nal that France has ever produced ; a genius which burst forth 
like a meteor, and after a few bright corruscations, was lost in 
darkness. Pascal had shown premature and extraordinary ta- 
lents, which were encouraged by his father, himself a man of 
learning, and who lived in habits of intimacy with thie philoso- 

hers of the capital. In the twenty-fourth year of his age; he 
Sides to be residing at Rouen, where, through the medium 
of Father Mersenne, an able mathematician, oh from Paris 
kept up an extensive and learned correspondence ovet Europe, 
he was made acquainted in 1646 with the famous Italiati expe- 
riment, but without being informed of the conclusion which 
Torricelli had drawn from it. He immediately set about tepeat- 
ing it on a large scale. He had before suspected the décuracy 
of the principle, that ‘nature abhors a vacuum,’ and thought 
that many circumstances, and particularly the condensation 
and rarefaction of the air, point to a different eoticlusion, and 
prove at least, that it can be admitted only in a > exe sense. 
An opportunity was now presented for bringing the question to 
a decision. Pascal performed with that view a number of satis- 
factory experiments, of which we may select the most striking : 
1. Having fitted 4 piston into a glass tube and rammed it quite 
down, he applied his finger close to the lower end, and plunged 
the whole. under water; then drawing back the piston, which 
was done with ease, the finger felt strongly and rater painfully 
_attracted, while an apparent vacuity was formed above it and 
eoitinued to enlarge; but instantly, on removing the finger, 
the water contrary to its nature darted up and filled the whole 
of the cavity. 2, A glass tube about fifty feet long, sealed her- 
metically at one end, and filled with water, or rather red wine, 
te make it more visible, was inverted perpendicularly on a ba» 
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son: the liquor immediately subsided, leaving a vacant space of 
fifteen feet; but on gradually inclining the tube again, it mount- 
ed higher, and continued to rise till it struck a sharp blow 
against the top of the glass. 3, A scalene syphon, with one leg 
filty-five feet long and the other only fifty, being filled with wa- 
ter and planted on two basons containing the same liquid, and so 
placed thet the shortest branch stood perpendicular ; the water 
sunk in both to the same level, at the height of about thirty-four 
feet, without being attracted as usual to the longer branch: but 
the syphon being inclined below that level, both columns of the 
liquid united, and a flow towards the lower bason commenced 5 
and restoring the syphon to its erect position, the water separ- 
ated at the top, and subsided in each branch as at first, The 
same experiment was likewise performed, with quicksilver in a 
syphon, which had one leg ten feet long and the other nine and 
a half; this dense substance dividing itself into two columns, 
which remained suspended each to a height of near thirty inches. 
8. A glass tube or syringe, with a piston nicely fitted to it and 
pushed quite down, had its lower end immersed in a bason of 
quicksilver: on gently pulling up the piston, it was close follow- 
ed by the quicksilver, which continued to rise about twenty-nine 
inches, where it remained, leaving the piston then to form an ap- 
parent vacuity. In this state also, the syringe weighed exactly 
the same, whatever was the capacity of the vacant space. From 
these and a variety of similar experiments, Pascal drew his in- 
ferences with a caution which, we might now think, bordered 
on timidity. He concluded that all bodies have a reluctance 
to a visible separation, or that nature abhors an apparent void ; 
that this reluctance is exactly the same for a great, as for a small 
interval or vacuity ; and that the force is limited, and exceeds 
not the pressure of a column of water thirty-three feet in height. 
He next adventured a step farther, and interred that this appar- 
ent vacuity was not filled by air lodged in the pores of the glass, 
or derived from external filtration ; that it contained no subtile 
matter secreted from the atmosphere, and was not occupied by 
mercurial vapours or spiritous exhalations ; in short that a real 
and absolute vacuum had been formed. 

Pascal designed to compose a work relative to these inquiries ; 
but thought proper in the mean time to publish a short extract, 
which appeared in 1647, and involved him in immediate con- 
troversy. Father Noél, rector of the Jesuits’ college at Paris, 
keenly attacked that piece, armed with all the wretched conten- 
tious sophisms of the schools, and backed by the dogmas of 
the Romish church. He contended that the space above the 
mercurial column was corporeal, since it was visible and ad- 
mitted light; that a void being a non-entity, cannot have 
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different degrees of magnitude; that the separation produced in 
the experiments was violent and unnatural; and he presuppos- 
ed that the atmosphere, like blood, containing a mixture of 
the several elements, the fire and the finer portion of the air 
were detached from it, and violently forced through the pores 
of the glass, to oecupy the deserted space. ‘To these fan- 
tastic and hypothetical objections, Pascal replied with that acute- 
ness and strength of argument, which were afterwards display- 
ed in his famous Lettres Provinctales. But it was much easier to 
confute than to convince an antagonist like Noél. The Jesuit 

uickly returned to the charge, and was ready, with his store 
of syliogisms, to meet every difficulty ; to explain all that was al- 
ready known, or that would ever be discovered. His former 
objections were again repeated and spread ont; and in a tract 
of some length, published by him under an imposing form, and 
with the punning title of le plein du vuide, he dropt, in the bit- 
terness of dispute, some expressions not very consistent with 
Christian charity, and which drew on his reverence a severe 
castigation from Pascal’s father. 

Though averse to abandon the maxims of antiquity, with- 
out the most cogent reason, the young philosopher had yet be- 
gun to perceive that the idea of abhorrence cannot in strict lo- 
gic be applied to Nature, which is a mere personification and 
incapable of passion. He was thereiore inclined by degrees to 
adopt the clear and disembarrassed opinion of Torricelli, with 
which he had now become acquainted.* But aware of the 
pliant and slippery disputation of the schools, he was anxious 
to devise an experiment which by its result might silence all op- 
position. In casting about for that parpose, it happily occurred 
to him, that, if the suspension of the mercury in the Torricel- 
lian tube were caused by the weight of the atmosphere, it would 
be affected by the quantity of the superincumbent mass, an! 
must therefore diminish proportionally in the higher situations. 





* We cannot resist the pleasure of quoting a judicious remark, 
which Pascal makes on this occasion :— 

* Ce n’est pas en cette seule rencontre, que quand Ia foiblesse des 
hommes n’a pu trouver les véritables causes, leur subtilité en a sub- 
stitué d’imaginaires, qu’ils ont exprimées par des noms spécieux qui 
remplissent les oreilles, et non pas l’esprit: c’est ainsi que l’on dit, 
que la sympathie et antipathie des corps naturels sont les causes ef- 
ficientes et univoques de plusieurs effets, comme si des corps in- 
animés étoient capables de sympathie et antipathie; il en est de 
méme de l’antiperistase, et de plusieurs autres causes chimeriques, qui 
n’apportent qu’un vain soulagement a lavidité qu’ont les hommes de 
connoitre les verités cachées, et qui, loin de les decouvrir, ne servent 
qu’a couvrir l’ignorance de ceux qui les inventent, et a nourrir celle 
e<l leurs séctateurs. ? 
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He was no less fortunate in the selection of a convenient spot for 
the experiment, and in the choice of a judicious observer. In 
November 1647, he wrote to his brother-in-law, Perier (a coun- 
sellor who held an office of considerable trust in the province, 
and commonly resided at Clermont in Auvergne) explaining 
those views, and desiring him to note the altitude of the mer- 
curial column at the base, and’ on the summit of the Puy de 
Domme, a lofty mountain which rose in the neighbourhood of 
that city to an elevation, as was estimated, of about 500 toises, 
but ascertained rear a century afterwards, by the measurement 
of Cassini and Monnier, to be 557 toises, or 3565 English 
feet. Perier was prevented, by absence from home and other 
unavoidable impediments, from making the experiment until 
the 19th of September in the following year. Early in the 
morning of that day, he invited a few curious friends to meet 
him in the garden of a monastery situate in the lowest part 
of Clermont, where he brought a quantity of quicksilver, and 
two tubes sealed hermetically at the top. .These he filled, and 
inverted as usual, and found the mercury in both to stand at 
the same height, of 26 inches and $4 lines (28 inches English). 
Having left one of the tubes in this situation, he proceeded with 
the other towards the mountain, on the summit of which he 
repeated the experiment ; when his party were astonished and 
delighted to see the mercury sink more than three inches under 
the former mark, and remain at the height of 23 inches and 
2 lines (24.7 inches English). In his descent, he observed, at 
two several stations, the altitude of the mercurial column pro- 
portionally to increase ; and after he returned to the monastery, 
it was found to be exactly the same as at first. Encouraged by 
the success of this memorable experiment, Perier tried the ef- 
fect on one of the highest towers of Clermont, and discovered 2 
difference of about two lines at an elevation of 20 toises. Inteili- 
gence of these very satisfactory results was quickly transmitted 
to Pascal, who, being then at Paris, did not fail to observe by 
himself similar effects on the top of a high house, and in the 
belfry of a church. Nor did he even hesitate to propose th 

observations with the barometer, for determining the diffar- 
ence in elevation of places, however distant, on the surface of 
the globe. 

The experiment performed on the Puy de Domme being so 
striking and decisive, its fame was rapidly spread over Europe 
It was not received, however, by the cena with that acclama- 
tion which it deserved: Their eyes were dazzled by the sudden 
light ; but still they cherised the notions imbibed with their early 
studies. The same reluctance to the adoption of new truths 
was betrayed, as twenty years before had appeared in the ques» 
tion of the circulation of the blood, when no physician of en 
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nence in Europe, above the age of forty, was known to have 
seriously believed in Harvey’s grand discovery. The inferences 
of Pascal were evaded by the most wretched quibbles, and sup- 
sesitions which utterly defied the power of argument. Father 

fersenne, otherwise a man of some abilities, imagined that 

suction was caused by hooked particles interspersed in the at- 
mosphere, and which drew the fluid along with them towards 
the general mass; and Father Linus, refining in absurdity, 
very gravely referred the suspension of the column to certain 
Swricuh or invisible threads. But all this was not enough : 
The Jesuits of the College of Montferrand did not scruple, in 
their public theses, to pervert the expressions of Pascal, and dis- 
pute the originality of bis experiments. The philosopher was 
justly incensed at their base conduct ; and these repeated provo- 
cations, no doubt, served to give a keener edge to his wit, when 
he afterwards directed it with such powerful effect against that 
insidious and once formidable order of priesthood. He ‘com- 
posed, in 1653, though they were not published till after his 
death, two short treatises * on the equilibrium of liquors,’ 
and on ‘ the weight of the mass of air, ’—remarkable by 
their neatness, perspicuity, and lucid order; for Pascal and 
Galileo have always been reputed the most clegant writers of 
prose in their respective languages. In these tracts, the laws 
of the equilibrium of fluids are beautifully deduced from a 
single principle, and which suggests a variety of original views 
and admirable remarks. The influence of the weight of the 
atmosphere is traced through all its gradations. A valuable ma- 
chine js also described, that acts by compression, being founded 
on the hydrostatic paradox, and precisely of the same nature 
as Bramah’s Press, for which a patent has been granted in this 
country. He concludes with an abstract of registers of the 
barometer kept during the years 1649 and 1650, bv himself at 
Paris, by Perier at Clermont, and by Chanut, the French resi- 
dent, at Stockholm ; from which he infers, that the altitude of 
the mercurial column varies within certain moderate limits, and 
is generally higher m winter and during bad weather. But, 
after a transient gleam, distinguished by a fine mathematical 
discovery, Pascal, whose health was always infirm, sunk into 
feebleness and the most abject depression of spirits. 

During this active period, Germany likewise contributed her 
share of discovery. ‘Lhe application of the elasticity of the air 
was understood from remote times. ‘The action of the pop-gun 
is familiar ; and the rudest savages have used from long reeds to 
blow or spit their poisoned arrows with terrible effect. Ctesebius 
of Alexandria had invented an engine, which, by the force of 
compressed air, hurled missile weapons. It was afterwards sim 
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lified and improved into the wind or air gun, which appears to 
en heen well known in Europe as far back as the fifteenth cen- 
tury.* This instrument, however, was quickly superseded by the 
use of fire arms, introduced about that time; and it is now but sel- 
alom employed except by the T'yrolese hunters. From the wind 
gun, it might seem an easy and almost obvious transition to the 
air pump; for, if the valves of the piston were made to open 
outwards instead of inwards, as when sucking instead of forc- 
ing is used, they would cause the rarefaction in place of the 
condensation, of the fluid. But rarely has discovery taken 
the shortest or most direct road. Otto Giirické, to whom we 
owe the invention of this last and most important ‘nachine, 
was a wealthy burgomaster of Magdeburg, who amused him- 
self with mechanical contrivances and curious physical inqui- 
vies. ‘The belief in the impossibility of a vacuuin Eaten with 
that of other scholastic tenets, gradually declined over Eu- 
rope, it had been surmised, that the forming of a void was a 
4ask perhaps within the compass of human ingenuity. To 
effect this, was the great object of Gurické’s ambition. He 
filled a wooden cask with water, and inserted, at the bottom of 
it, a small inclined sucking pump, which was worked vigorous- 
ly by three stout men; a hissing noise was heard like that of 
boiling water, the air entered from above through the interstices 
of the wood, and water came out. He next took a smaller cask, 
with a sucker adapted to it, and placed it within a large one, 
shaving filled up the interval with water: On working the pump 
as before, the water was forced through the pores of the wood 
into the inner cask, and no farther effect was produced. T'oil- 
din these attempts, he had then recourse to a copper ball, to 
the lower part of which an inclining sucker or syringe was fix- 
ed, aml at last he succeeded in extracting the air. ‘Lhe opera- 
tion.of pumping was continued, until mo more air was perceived 
to come out at the vent. On opening the cock, the air rushed 
an with violence; but the apparatus would continue tolerably 
tight for the space of a day or two. The construction was at- 
Aerwards rendered more perfect with a sloping metallic syringe, 
the joints being secured in water. Such was the original form 
of the air-pump, which, though simple and rude, it long retain- 
ed on the Continent. With that valuable machine Giirické 
made several interesting and very important experiments. One 
-of these, intended to demonstrate the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and consisting of two hollow copper Selatan. closely fitted, 





* In the armoury of Schmetau, an air gun of a bad construction 
was found, which bore the date 1474. Marin of Lisieux, in Nor- 
mandy, a famous artist, made & capital one for Henry IV. 
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and from which the air is extracted, has been since known by 
thename of the Magdeburg Experinient. ‘This he exhibited, in 
1654, before the deputies of the empire and the foreign minis- 
ters, assembled at the Diet of Ratisbon. ‘The action of two 
teams, comprising each a dozen horses, and made to pull in 
opposite directions, was insufficient to separate the hemispheres. 
It was now that Girické heard, for the first time, of Torricelli’s 
great discovery ; and the intelligence must have been delightful 
to him who, by a route so different, had arrived at a similar 
‘conclusion. derek 

The burgomaster of Magdeburg, after his return home, pro- 
secuted a variety of kindred inquiries. Having fitted a vessel 
‘with a stop-cock, he carried it up to a height, and, on opening 
it, part of the contained air rushed out. The cock being shut, 
the reversed the experiment below, and a portion of the external 
air was observed to flow into the vessel. Giirické, having ex- 
hausted a large bottle, concluded from the loss of weight that 
the air is 970 times lighter than water: a very near approxi- 
mation, especially when we consider the residuum of air which 
must have still remained in the bottle. He proposed to mea- 
sure the variable pressure of the atmosphere, by weighing at 
different times a closed hollow ball of a foot in‘ diameter—an 
instrument which, in the sequel, obtained the appellation of 
Boyle’s Statical Balance. We took great pleasure in a sort of 
huge weather-glass which he had erected in his house: It con- 
sisted of a very long tube raised up the wall, and terminating in 
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a tall and rather wide glass hermetically sealed, in which a to ; 
of the shape of a man had been lodged: the whole being filled 
with water, and planted in a bason at the ground, the column 
instantly sunk to its proper elevation, leaving the toy floating at its 


surface ; and the under part of the apparatus being concealed in 
the wainscotting, the little’ image, or weather-mannikin, as he 
called it, made its appearance only in fine weather. This 
whimsical piece of mechanism, under the name of anemoscope, 
or semper vivum, more than all his real discoveries, was admired j 
by the ignorant populace ; arid Giirické was therefore shrewdly 
suspected of being familiar with the powers of darkness. His 
house having on¢e been struck with lightning, jt was regarded 
by the vulgar as an evident mark of the displeasure of heaven, 
for prying too curiously into the secrets of nature. 

But it was scarcely of Jess importance to’ measure the tem- 

rature, than to determine the pressure, of the atmosphere. 
The weight of a given bulk of air depends on its density, and 
this density is materially affected by the degree of heat to which 
it is exposed. ‘The indications of the’ barometer are in many 
cases imperfect, without the farther aid: of the ‘thermometer; 
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an instrument which, though invented sooner, took a much 
longer period to arrive ata state of improvement. The effect 
of heat in expanding various bodies, could not altogether escape 
the observation of early times. In air, that dilatation is most 
conspicuous, and appears to have been first noticed. Heron of 
Alexandria, about the third century of the Christian era, con- 
structed an hydraulic machine, by which the air, confined within 
a receiver communicating by pipes with a bason of water, and 
exposed to the vicissitudes of day and night, caused the liquid 
alternately to rise and fall. It was that bulky and complex ap- 
paratus which, according to his own candid acknowledgment, 
suggested to Sanctorio, a learned Italian physician, the first 
idea of a thermometer. ‘This ingenicus person, born at Capo 
d'Istria in 1560, was many years a very distinguished pro- 
fessor of medicine in the University of Padua, where he seems 
to have directed his talents chiefly to the improvement of the 
practice of his profession, by borrowing and adapting to his 
pope the aids of the mechanic arts. Pursuing those views, 
ne was led to the beautiful and important discovery of insensi- 
ble perspiration, having contrived the famous balance to ascer- 
tain readily the smallest difference in the weight of the human 
body, and for which he is treated with ignorant and misplaced 
ridicule, by a conceited writer in the Spectator. He proposed 
a variety of hygroscopes for ascertaining humidity, which so 
much affects the health; he applied the pendulum to determine 
the quickness of the pulse, forming what he called a pulsiloge, in 
hich the string suspending a ball was gradually shortened till 
its vibrations corresponded with the beats; and Jastly, to mea- 
sure the heat of the skin, he reduced the apparatus of Heron 
into a compendious and convenient shape, being a hollow ball 
with a long narrow stem resting in a cup of water. 'This sim- 
- instrument he exhibited at his public lecture in 1595; and 
e continued for twenty years afterwards to show it annually, 
under some variety of form, to the numerous pupils who resort- 
ed for the benefit of his instructions from all parts of Europe. 
By help of his thermometer, Sanctorio made some curious 
observations; he measured the action of the sun-beamis on its 
blackened bulb, and he imagined that he had been able to de- 
tect the heat of the moon’s rays, in opposition to a prevailing 
opinion which attributed to them a certain cold and fiumifying 
quality. 
Soon afterwards, and evidently without any communication 
with Italy, the thermometer was re-invented in Holland, by Cor- 
nelius Drebbel, the son of a rich peasant at Alkmaer, and who, 
hayin g from his childhood shown uncommon talents, received the 
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benefit of a superior education. He excelled in framing curi- 
ous pieces of mechanism, and was terapted by his exquisite skill 
to pursue the dream of the perpetual motion. In aiming at this 
visionary scheme, he had occasion to remark the effeet “of heat 
in dilating the volume of air; and, sometime before the year 
1603, he nroduced an instrument resembling the simplest kind 

xhibited by Sanctorio, but holding dilute aqua fortis instead 
of Sater, that it might not by freezing burst the tube. This 
thermometer or weather-glass, as he considered it, was in 1605 
brought over by him to England, where he resided several 
years. Being w ell received at Court, he amused King James 
with the sight of his chemical experiments and mechanical 
contrivances; and it deserves to be noticed, that he astonished 
the royal fav ourites, by performing, in their presence near 
Gravesend, a submarine navigation for the space of a mile under 
the Thames. Drebbel, who was ever mysterious and reserved, 
afterwards returned to the Continent, and appears to have spent 
the rest of his life as an adventurer among princes, and exposed 
to great perversity of fortune. 

The members of the Ac: idemy de] Cimento, founded at Flo- 
rence in 1657, and supplied with liberal funds, were particu- 
larly active in the prosecution of physical researches. ‘They 
first repeated the experiment of the concentration of cold by 
reflection, and marked the effect by means of the air-thermo- 
meter of Drebbel or Sanctorio. This instrument they were so- 
licitous to improve. Instead of air, they substituted spirits of 
wine, a fluid of great expansibility ; and to the tube they at- 
tached a scale graduated on a regular plan, but afier no very 
fixed principles. The Florentine Academicians constructed, 
though unfortunately with different scales, three several kinds of 
thermoscopes or thermometers, as they were afterwards called. 
These instruments or measurers of heat, being copied by Italian 
artists, were, under the name of the Florence’ Glass, widely cir- 
culated over Europe; but, owing to their careless execution, 
they did not acquire any decided reputation. 

Within the short space of less than forty years, the stores of 
science were thus enriched by the invention ‘of four capital in- 
struments—the barometer and thermometer, the telescope and 
microscope. ‘Their application unveiled a new system.of things, 
and -at length established philosophy on sure and invulnerable 
principles. Before these helps were devised, the imagination 
wandered without guidance, and all was loose and baseless con- 
jecture. But henceforward every fleeting hypothesis was subject- 
‘ed to the accurate standards of weight and measure. ‘The inven- 
tion of-a-philosophical instrument has indeed always commenced 3 
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chain of new discoveries, which extend themselves in a variety 
of directions. The remote objects are gradually brought near- 
er; our conclusions acquire greater precision and extent; and 
successive prospects rise before us, and expand in continual 
progression. 

About this period, the new philosophy, with a taste for ex- 
perimental knowledge, was introduced into England, which, 
in the progress of science and of the arts, had lingered more 
than half a century behind the Continent. Gilbert indeed had, 
early in the reign of James L., given a fine specimen of induc- 
tion, in his treatise on magnetism; but his example had been 
suffered to pass away without rousing imitation. Bacon had 
next, with his capacious mind, embraced the whole circle of 
learning, and strongly urged the necessity of reforming it in 
every branch. While he exposed the futility of rearing hypo- 
theses, he recommended the constant appeal to facts, and dis+ 
played the advantage, in experimental research, of employing 
instruments to assist the powers of observation. On the proper 
mode of conducting philosophical inquiries, he has left us some 
masterly sketches and striking remarks, Unfortunately, the vi- 
gorous intellect of Bacon wanted the graces of refinement, and 
the aids derived from a sedulons cultivation. He was still in- 
fected with a taste for the subtleties and endless subdivisions of 
the schools, and which the habits of his profession had a mani- 
fest tendency to rivet ; and, scarcely acquainted with the bare 
elements of Geometry, that great instrument of philosophical 
discovery, he was ignorant and careless of the mighty revolution 
in scienee eficcted abroad. After his melancholy fall from the 
highest office in the state, he occasionally relieved his severer 
studies, and the tedious hours of solitude, by repeating expe- 
riments and processes of the simplest kind. He frequently men- 
tions his weather-glass, or ca/endare, as he calls it, but which 
was really the same as what Drcbbel had lately ‘brought over 
from Holland. The specimens which Bacon has given of ‘his 
method of induction—the essay on Heat, and that on Winds 
—were far from being happy or successiul. They consist of a 
loose assemblage of observations and undistinguished facts, dis- 
figured often by credulity, perplexed by nominal distinctions and 
the admixture of parallel or contrasted instances, and which, 
after all this parade, lead to no intelligible conclusion. T'rom 
such examples we may suspect, that it is easier sometimes to 
strike out general and brilliant views, than to pursue the details 
of investigation with a minute and discriminating accuracy. 
The philosophical works of Bacon, however highly we may va- 
jue them at present, remained Jong neglected both at home and 
abroad, and appear never to have had any sensible influence in 
hastening the progress of science. It Js a circumstance ex- 
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tremely remarkable, that more than forty years after their 
publication, Dr Barrow, a man of profound learning, conjoined 
with great acuteness and ingenuity, having occasion, in his ma- 
thematical lectures, to enumerate those who had contributed to’ 
the advancement of philosophy, does not once mention the name 
of Bacon. ‘Those works did not perhaps acquire their pre-emi- 
nent reputation in this country, till after the commendation be- 
stowed on them by Dalcmbert, in the celebrated preface to the 
Encyclopedie ; nor can it be altogether concealed, that those who 
have since been the most lavish in their praise of the Baconian 
philosophy, have seldom had the fortune to be much distin- 
guished by their physical discoveries, or their intimate acquaint- 
ance with the nice and difficult art of experimenting. 

But if England, with her usual reluctance to adopt any thing 
like improvement, was slow in entering the course, she soon de- 
eloped her native energy, and thenceforth atoned for her past 
supineness, by running the most brilliant career. All the great 
discoveries in physics, and especially in astronomy, for near a 
century afterwards, were made in this island, A constellation 
of talents arose, of the very first order :—Wren, Wallis, Hooke, 
Halley, Gregory, and lastly Newton, the ornament of our spe- 
cies. The progress which these philosophers achieved, was 
moreover the fruit of their single and unaided exertions; for 
they could not receive much encouragement from the public; 
and they experienced none of that patronage which the govern- 
ments of other countries are proud to bestow. 

During the time of the Usurpation, many persons of fami- 
ly and education, who, in the course of the civil wars, had ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to the ruling party, sought shelter 
on the Continent; and, being disengaged from public affairs, 
and having abundance of leisure, they became acquainted with 
the new philosophy, and by degrees acquired a relish for ex- 
perimental inquiries. Moray, the first president of the Royal 
Society, Brounker, Boyle, and others, fall under that description. 
‘These respectable exiles, on their return home at the Restora- 
tion, imported into England a right taste for prosecuting scien- 
tific research. Prince Rupert, too, had the merit of introduc- 
ing from Germany several ingenious arts, and established at 
Bristol the first glasshouse in the island. An association was 
soon formed with a view to philosophical inquiry, consisting of 
some distinguished nobility and gentry, joined to professional 
men and especially physicians, and incorporated by charter 
under the style of the Royal Society; a title easily conferred, 
and the only thing almost which it has ever owed to the bounty of 
the Crown. The labours of this illustrious body, from its total] 
deficiency of means, were long very humble and obscure. The 
publication of the Philosophical Transactions, though without 
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competition, and in the form of a periodical journal, was re- 
peatedly suspended, owing to their very limited sale. That an 
institution, directed to the most useful purposes, should have lan- 
guished for want of due support, is indeed a lasting reproach to 
the government and to the country. ‘The records of its early 

roceedings disclose circumstances which are very humiliating. 

he munificence of the house of Norfolk, indeed, forms a splen- 
did exception ; but many of the chief nobility and gentry dis- 
continued for years their small annual contribution, and, though 
most submissively reminded of their neglect, they had the mean- 
ness to refuse the payment of those arrears, and allowed their 
names to be erazed from the list of members. Under such dis- 
couragements, it is rather surprising that a mere voluntary as- 
sociation should from the beginning have been able to effect so 
much as it did. 

One of the most diligent promoters of the Royal Society was 
Boyle; a man of great worth and benevolence of character, 
who, though not possessed of the higher energies of mind, nor 
exempt from credulity, very laudably devoted his time and his 
fortune to philosophical pursuits. His own writings are feeble, 
confused, and excessively prolix ; but he had the merit of choos- 
ing Hooke for his operator, the most original and inventive 
genius of the age, who was not less ready in contriving pieces 
of mechanism, than skilled in the execution of them. e im- 
proved essentially the air-pump, by securing the joints with oil, 
instead of water, and substituting for the syringe a barrel, in 
which the piston was moved by rack-work. With this instru- 
ment, Boyle repeated and varied the experiments on the rare- 
faction of the air; and, by his frequent communications to the 
Society, he rendered the subject in some degree fashionable. 
Hooke, being afterwards engaged as curator to that learned 
body, supplied, from his activity and fertile resources, a conti- 
ak succession of experiments, calculated both to amuse and 
instruct. Among other things exhibited before them, the fill- 
ing of the Torricellian tube, or cane, as it was then called, 
and still deemed a novelty in England, was repeatedly tried with 
success ; though several of the members appeared to hesitate, or 
to yield at best a reluctant assent to the capital inference drawn 
from it. Some steps were however made in the inquiry: the 
ascent of the mercurial column, from the effect of augmented 
pressure, was observed at the bottom of coal-pits, and at con- 
siderable depths under water near the mouth of the Thames. 

Among the first in Britain that attempted to measure the 
heights of mountains by observing the mercurial column, was 
George Sinclair, who had been professor of philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, and appears to have lost bis officein 
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1662, for declining to comply with the Episcopal form of church 
government, which was then violently thrust upon the people 
of Scotland. This very credulous but ingenious man, after his 
ejection, betook himself to the business of a mineral surveyor or 
practical engineer, and was employed in this profession by seve- 
ral proprietors of mines, and particularly by Sir James “Hope, 
who, having sat in Barebone’s parliament, was probably no- 
wise avetse to his Presbyterian scruples. Sinclair, in the years 
1668 and 1670, observed the heights of Arthur’s Seat, Lead- 
hills and Tintoc, above the adjacent plains. He followed the 
original mode of carrying a sealed tube to the top of the moun- 
tain, where, filling it with quicksilv er, and inverting it in a ba- 
son, he marked the clevation of the suspended column, and re- 
peated the same experiment below ; a very rude method certain- 
ly,—but no better was practised in England for more than thirty 
years afterwards. ‘To the instrument fitted up in a frame, Sin- 
clair first gave the name of baroscope, or indicator of weight. 
The favourite termination scope was afterwards changed into 
the more definite word meter; and the compound name baro- 
meters therefore, signifies * a measurer of the weight of the 

* atmosphere.’ 

In those rude attempts at measuring heights by the barome- 
ter, the atmosphere was regarded simply as an homogeneous 
fluid, and possessing the same density throughout its whole 





* Sinclair was author of a well known little book, entitled, Satan’s 
Invisible World Displayed, and at a former period greedily devoured 
by the Scottish peasantry. In a quarto volume on * Hydrostatics and 
the Working of Coal Mines,’ printed in Holland in 1672, and pub- 
lished by subscription, he had strangely inserted a true relation of 
the Witches of Glenluce. But some very learned men of that age 
were guilty of like follies——We are concerned to observe, that the 
celebrated James Gregory, who, with talents of the very first order, 
yet seems to have had a violent temper, and to have imbibed an he- 
reditary attachment to royalism and episcopacy, should have stooped 
to attack an inoffensive and perhaps anfortunate man. He wrote a 
small tract against Sinclair’s Hydrostatics, with the quaint title of 
the Art of Weighing Vanity, and under the thin disguise of Patrick 
Mather, archbeadle of the University of St Andrews, It is a pro- 
duction full of -low scurrility, and memorable only for a short Latin 
paper annexed to it, containing the series first given to represent 
the motion of a pendulum. There is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum a letter from Gregory to Collins, boasting of his project, and 
soliciting information with which to overwhelm his antagonist. It is 
curious hcwever to observe, that with all his eagerness to heap ri- 
dicule on the poor author, he has never once touched on the absurd 
episcde of the witches, Such was the temper of the times ! 
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mass; a supposition which, in the case of moderate ascents, is 
not very erroneous, but which differs widely from the truth 
when the elevation becomes considerable. The next step td« 
wards improvement, was to conceive the density of the air to 
decrease regularly with its altitude, and thus form an arithme- 
trical progression. On that hypothesis, the combiried experi- 
ments of Galileo and Torricelli gave less than five miles for the 
height of our atmosphere, or about twelve miles, if we adopt 
the more correct observation of Giirické; whercas the calcula 
tion grounded on the limits of twilight and refraction, though 
not altogether unexceptionable data, represented this clevation 
to be at least forty-five miles. It was therefore essential to de- 
termine the relation between the density of the air and its elas» 
ticity; or the force with which it resists compression. Mariotte 
in l'rance, and Townley in England, nearly about the same 
time, discovered that important law, and ascertained, by a set 
ef accurate experiments, that the elasticity of this fluid is ex- 
actly proportioned to its density. The former, after some ob- 
scure allusion to logarithms, contented himself, in 1676, with 
regarding the decrease of density upwards, as nearly uniform. 
But the famous Dr Halley, a man of very superior talents and 
great versatility of genius, setting out from that experimen- 
tal principle, subjected the rules of measurement by tke ba- 
trometer to geometrical investigation, and delivered in 1685 
the beautiful theorem on which the calculation is now found- 
ed, and which establishes, that the heights being assumed 
in arithmetical, the corresponding densities of the air must fol- 
low a geometrical, progression. In fact, if we conceive the at- 
mosphere to be divided into a multitude of equally thin horizon- 
tal strata or layers, it is evident that each successive stratum 
will, to the pressure of the superineumbent mass, add its own 
weight, which being as its detisity or elasticity, is therefore pro- 
portioned to the collective pressure ; and consequently the den- 
sities continually increase downwards, exactly in the same way, 
and after a like progression, as moncy accumulates at compound 
iiterest, where a constant portion of the ageregate fund is re« 
ularly joined to the capital. But Halley, uniting practice with 
Saez observed in 1697 the mercurial column at the level of the 
sea, and on the summit of Snowdun, and found it to stand respec- 
tively at 29.9 and 26.1 inches; the height of the mountain be- 
ing previously determined by a trigonometrical operation to 
be 1240 yards. He was thence enabled to conclude, that the 
air doubles its rarity for every three miles and a half of ascent. 
In 1687, Newton resumed the problem of the gradation of 
atmospheric. density, in his immortal Principia, and solved it 
with that generality which suited his penetrating mind. He 
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there demonstrated, that admitting the particles of air, like 
other bodies, to have their weight or attraction diminishéd as 
the squares of their distances from the centre of the earth, if 
those distances be taken in harmonic progression, the corres- 
ponding densities of the atmosphere will form a geometrical 
one.* Since the diminution of attraction. however, at the 
greatest height which we are able to reach, amounts only to the 
two thousandth part of the whole ; this difference is too minute 
to be admitted in practice ; and the simpler law first pointed out 
by the sagacity of Halley, is judged sufficiently accurate for 
every real purpose. ' 

To apply the principle for calculating heights from barome- 
trical observations, it was previously yr sar to ascertain, by 
experiment, the coefficient expressing the precise relation be- 
tween the density and elasticity of the air, or to determine the 
altitude of an equiponderant column of homogeneous fluid. 
This could be done in two ways; either by finding with accu- 
racy the specific gravity of air, or by comparing trigonometri- 
cal measurements with the results obtained on a great scale by 
the barometer. But the discrepancies appeared very perplex- 
ing. Though experiments were now brought to greater nicety, 
different authors had represented air in all the intermediate de- 
grees from 798 to 885 times lighter than water. This was ow- 
ing chiefly to the omission of the influence of heat, which dilates 
the air so considerably, and alters the relation of its density and 
elasticity. It became necessary to introduce a new element into 
the computation of barometrical observations; and philosophers 
were again induced to turn their attention to the improvement 
of the thermometer, 





* The investigation may be given very concisely in the modern 
symbols. Let « and 2’ denote the heights of two stations abeve the 
surface, y and y’ the corresponding densities of the atmosphere, a the 
measure of the air’s elasticity, or the altitude of a column of homo- 
geneous fluid, which by its weight could balance that elasticity, and 
r the radius of the earth. The density of the air being as the in- 
cumbent pressure, its decrement must evidently be proportioned to 
the weight of each superadded minute stratum, or to the density of 
this stratum multiplied into its thickness and force of attraction. 
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The great object was to bring the thermometers to speak the 
same language. To effect this, it was expedient to select a 
proper fluid, and to adopt an uniform and consistent scale. © Air, 
spirit of wine, linseed oil, and lastly, quicksilver, were selected 
in succession. ‘The temperature of cellars and deep caves, as 
indicating the natural heat of our globe, had Jong been thought 
invariable ; but farther experience discovered the iuaccuracy of 
that supposition, and showed it to be materially affected by 
peculiar circumstances, especially the latitude of the place, and 
its elevation above the level of the sea. Congelation, or rather 
the thawing of ice or the melting of snow, was then found to 
remain fixed; an important remark, which had first occurred 
to Giirické, but was overlooked till a considerable time after- 
wards. From that point therefore, the thermometers now con- 
structed began their divisions. But three several methods of 
regulating the scales were successively adopted. 

1.’The most obvious mode, was to make thedivisions on thestem 
to correspond with the decimal parts of the volume of fluid con- 
tained in the bulb. Amontons, a person of great ingenuity and 
mechanical contrivance, having found that air, whatever itsdensity 
may be, dilates equally and uniformly by the application of heat, 
employed that fluid, under a state of high compression, for con= 
structing a standard or universal thermometer. To a strong 
glass ball of three inches in diameter, he joined hermetically a 
tube of above six feet long, and which he bent back into a ver- 
tical position; then he introduced quicksilver, till this column, by 
compressing the included air, mounted very considerably in the 
tube, and stood at 514 French inches, when the instrument was 
plunged in melting snow; but, immersing it in boiling water, the 
mercury rose to 73 inches. The intermediate degrees of tem- 
perature were marked at every inch and half inch, in the ascent 
ofthe mercurial column. ‘This instrument, which was precisely 
of the kind now termed a manometer, served merely to regulate 
other thermometers of a smaller and more commodious construc 
tion. But, independently of heat, it was besides liable to be 
affected by the variation of atmospheric pressure ; and Amon- 
tons evidently sought to avoid, or at least to diminish, that in- 
‘donvenience, by opposing to such external action the concen- 
trated elasticity of confined air.. The error, however, occasion- 
ed by extreme change of weather, might still amount to-half an 
inch, or to one of his divisions.— out the same ti s, or at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, Newton ‘himself 
cast a keen though rapid nis on the subject gf heat, and 
proposed a thermometer of a much simpler and more elegant 
construction. For the fluid of expansion, he preferred linseed 
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oil, a very fixed substance. Reckoning the bulb to contain 
10,000 equal parts, at the temperature of melting snow, the rise 
of the liquid in the tube was expressed by 256 parts at blood 
heat, by 725 at that of boiling water, and by 1516 at the fusion 
of tin. As these numbers appeared excessively large, he chose 
to mark the heat of the human body with 12 degrees, and re- 
duced the other expansions, in the same proportion, to $4 and 
71 of his degrees. But the primary divisions were not easily 
determined ; and linseed oil, being a viscid liquid and apt to 
adhere to the tube, was afterwards laid aside.—It certainly is 
going back the stream of invention, to notice the thermometer 
which Reaumur produced in 1730, and which, though grounded 
on erroneous principles, soon acquired and still maintains a most 
extensive circulation. This instrument was large and clumsy, 
having a ball of two or three inches in diameter, and filled with 
a am spirit of wine that.held one third of water: the capacity 
being divided into 1000 equal parts, the degrees, after this scale, 
were counted upwards from the point of the artificial congelation 
of water, and the liquor was believed to reach to 80 at the moment 
when ebullition began. But spirit of wine, even though diluted, 
could never attain the heat of boiling water, and must itself have 
been thrown into ebullition many degrees below that limit.—Roé- 
mer, the celebrated Danish astronomer, who made the fine disco- 
very of the motion of light, first recommended quicksilver as the 
most proper fluid for the construction of thermometers ;_ and 
Halley and Amontons had remarked, about the same time, that 
it expands uniformly with heat, and remains nearly stationary 
at the point of boiling water. Delisle of St Petersburg, set 
out from this principle, and produced in 1733 a descending 
scale. The mercury being distinguished into 10,000 parts, the 
corresponding contractions were marked on the stem, that of 
congelation being 153 degrees, or in round numbers 150. 

2. An elegant and very ingenious method for graduating ther- 
mometers, was proposed in 1694, by Renaldini. He made use 
of quicksilver, and confined the scale between the usual limits 
of freezing and ebullition, ascertaining the intermediate divi- 
sions from the gradations of temperature observed in successive 
mixtures of boiling and gelid water, or the water flowing from 
ice; 11 pounds of gelid being joined to 1 of boiling water, 
10 to 2, 9 to 3, and so on, till the termination of these changes. 
This kind of experiment is the more remarkabie as it af- 
terwards led to some very important conclusions respecting the 
laws of heat, and proved that quicksilver expands uniformly 
with equal additions of temperature, while spirit of wine swells 
constantly in a rising progression. 
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$. But the most accurate, and by far the simplest mode 
of regulating the thermometric scale, is founded on the equal 
division of the interval observed between two fixed points. 
Fahrenheit, to whose assiduity and skill this instrument owes its 
perfection, was a merchant at Dantzic, who, having failed in 
business, and being fond of mechanics and chemistry, had re- 
course to the making of thermometers, as the means of gainin 
a- slender livelihood. At first he used spirit of wine, yet ale 
ways constructed those instruments very small and uncommon- 
ly neat. But, not meeting with sufficient encouragement 
at home, he was induced, about the year 1720, to remove into 
Holland; and he spent the rest of his laborious life at Amster- 
dam. He now preferred quicksilver for filling his thermome- 
ters, and took the greatest pains in their accurate graduation. 
He seems to have begun with the favourite division of the mer- 
cury into 10,000 equal parts; of which he reckoned 64, from 
congclation or the temperature of ice dissolved in water, up to 
blood heat, and $2 downwards to what he conceived to be ‘ex- 
treme cold, produced by the mixture of salt with snow, or ra- 
ther of ice, water, and sal ammoniac. These numbers, giving 
an extent of nearly an hundred degrees to the whole scale, 
were very commodious, and suggested a system of continual 
hisection. Accordingly, the small mercurial thermometers from 
the hands of Fahrenheit himself, have their divisions engraved 
on a slip of paper neatly folded close to the stem, with the 
degrees numbered by pairs on each side, and the whole en- 
closed within a glass case hermetically sealed. ‘The same plan 
was, many years after, followed by Wilson at London, and 
next at Glasgow, where this ingenious man engaged in the 
more extensive and lucrative concern of a type foundery. But 
Fahrenheit soon advanced a step farther. He remarked, in his 
numerous trials, that the heat of boiling water sensibly varies 
at different times, according to the state of the weather, but 
found it to remain always constant under the same atmospheric 
pressure. With the regulation of the barometer, therefore, at 
its mean altitude, another fixed point was determined, corres- 
ponding to the 212th division of his scale, or 180 degrees above 
the point of congelation: ‘Thermometers divided in that way, 
were not only circulated over Holland and the north of Ger- 
many, but, from the eminence of the maker, they were gene- 
rally introduced into this island, by the young men who at that 
time flocked to Leyden for the study of law and medicine.— 
The instrument owes its final improvement to Celsius of Stock- 
holm, who, in 1742, placed the beginning of the scale at con- 
gelation, and divided the —— etween it and the boiling. 
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point into 100 degrees, and extending a portion of them down- 
wards. This thermometer is exactly the same with what has 
been since called in France the centigrade or centesimal, and 
which, from the fitness and sinyplicity of its construction, de- 
serves to be universally adopted. 

The construction of the barometer itself underwent various 
modifications and improvements. A great object at first was 
to render its variations more perceptible, by enlarging the scale. 
With that view, Descartes proposed the compound barome- 
ter, in which the tube was swelled out near the top, and then 
rose with a narrow stem, holding water above the quicksilver. 
This instrument was afterwards improved by Hooke into the 
double barometer, a syphon tube being used with a slender 
branch, containing a column of coloured deliquiate potash in- 
stead of water. This ingenious person also constructed the 
wheel barometer, which is still in pretty general request. Mor- 
land and Ramazzini suggested the inclined barometer. The 
conical or pendant barometer was an elegant contrivance of A- 
montons, and appears not to be so well known as it deserves, 
And, lastly, Bo Bernoulli invented the horizontal or rectan- 
gular barometer, a specious yet imperfect machine. But these 
complex constructions are subject to much irregularity ; and it 
has been found by experience, that the simple barometer, fitted 
with a proper Vernier, is after all the best and most accurate. 
The only modifications of it now in use, are the marine and the 
mountain barometers ; the former contrived to prevent the agi- 
tation of the quicksilver from the rolling at sea, and the latter 
disposed in the most portable form, with nice adjustments for 
the measuring of heights. 

Some poxplning sources of error in the indications of the 
barometer, were detected by degrees. ‘The suspension of li- 
quids in narrow tubes by capillary action, had long been ob- 
served. But this force has an opposite effect on a column of 
mercury, the particles of which having a stronger attraction to 
each other than to the sides of the glass, approach towards the 
general mass, and exhibit a convex, instead of a concaye, sur- 
face. Accordingly, when the tube of the barometer is narrow, 
the quicksilver does not rise to the true height. This inaccura- 
cy, however, is removed in the latest constructions ; the surplus 
mercury being contained in a bag or box, and its surface always 
brought, by the pressure of a screw, to a constant mark in a 
smaller connecting tube, of the same width as the main column. 
—Another cause of discrepancy required more investigation. 
On washing the inside of a barometric tube with spirit of wine, 


for the purpose of cleaning it, the mercury, gn filling it again, 
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was perceived to stand unusually low ; which effect seemed owing 
to the elasticity of the diffuse vapour collected within the vacant 
space at the top. The great cbject was, therefore, toistlacharge 
from the mercury every particle of air or moisture which might 
adhere tu it. Cassini, early in the last century, boiled the quick- 
silver within the tube ; nt this capital improvement was, in the 
sequel, revived by Deluc, and is now generally practised. But 
even the boiling must be regulated ; for if the mercury be too 
long exposed to the action of heat, it will suffer a partial oxyd- 
ation, and will line the inside of the tube with a thin yellow 
crust, which attracts the column upwards. Laplace was evi- 
dently mistaken, in supposing the mercurial column to assume 
a horizontal surface, from being thoroughly purged by careful 
and continued boiling ; since it can only proceed from a coun- 
teracting adhesion, similar to what obtains when the inside of 
the tube is rubbed.with grease or oil. 

After the law of the progression of density in the atmosphere 
had been discovered,and the barometer and thermometer brought 
nearly to a state of perfection, nothing more seemed wanting to- 
wards ascertaining by their means the height of mountains. Yet 
still for many years was the application of the barometer to that 
object, though not entirely forgotten, suffered to make a very 
slow and doubtful advance. ‘The rule which Halley gave, and 
which proceeded on the compensation of errors, was only a 
rough approximation. Reckoning water 134 times lighter than 
quicksilver and 800 times heavier than air, it followed, that this 
fluid is 10800 times lighter than quicksilver ; or that a column of 
air 900 feet in height, would cortespond to the difference of an 
inch in the altitude of the mercury. Assuming 30 inches, there- 
fore, as the medium range of the barometer, he instituted this 
proportion—As .0144765, or the arithmetical mean between the 
differences of the logarithms of 29 and 30 and of 30 and 31, is 
to the difference of the logarithms of the altitudes of the mer- 
curial columns at the two stations, so is 900 to the observed 
height in feet. ‘The result, computed in this way, was evident- 
ly the same as if the logarithmic difference had been multiplied 
by the constant number 62170, and which would correspond to 
an equiponderant atmospheric column of 27000 feet.—Daniel 
Bernoulli, who saeenitieds at a great interval of time, threw out, 
in his Hydrodynamica, some vague hypotheses respecting the 
constitution of the atmosphere, and rashly deviated from the 
principle of the geometrical progression of density. In this de- 
parture he was followed by Cassini and Horrebow, who infer- 
red, from their partial observations, that the barometer is ‘sub- 
ject to irregularity ; and that, near the surface of the earth, it 
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obeys 4-different law from what obtains at great elevations. An 
important step however was, in 1753, made by Bouguer, an 
able mathematician and a very skilful and ingenious observer; 
who had been several years employed in measuring a degree on 
the stupendous ridge of the Andes. From the comparison of 
more than thirty distinct observations, he deduced a simple and 
elegant rule for computing heights by help of the barometer : 
It is, that the difference between the logarithms of the mercurial 
columns at the two stations being diminished by the thirtieth part, 
and the decimal point shifted four places back, will express the 
required elevation in toises. But Bouguer was persuaded, that 
this rule would not hold exactly in Europe, or in the lower re- 

gions of the torrid zone ; and to explain the deviation, he had 
recourse to the forced supposition, that the particles of air have 

different degrees of elasticity, nearly similar to what Newton 
had formerly advanced, in attempting to reconcile theory with 
the’ actual propagation of sound. Lambert, a philosopher 

of great originality and penetration, afterw ards published some 
excellent remarks on the comparison of barometrical measure- 
ments. But no material progress was made till 1755, when 
Deluc of Geneva resumed the subject, and carefully combined 
experiment with observation. [or the space of upwards of fif- 
teen years, he prosecuted his inquiries with persevering dili- 
gence, assisted by the peculiar advantages of local situation, in 
a city abounding with: artists, and_ se: ated amidst lofi y mouns 
tains. The discrepancies which had hitherto created so much 

embarrassment, proceeded chicily from the inattention of ob- 

servers to the disturbing influence of heat, ard esp ecially its ef- 
fect in expanding the air, and consequently augmenting ‘the ele- 

vation due to a given difference of atmospheric pressure. De- 
lue’s first object + was to improve the thermometer of Reaumur ; 
and having ascertained, from a set of experiments like those 
formerly made by Renaldini and Brook Taylor, that quicksilver 

dilates equably by the accession of heat, he substituted this 
metallic fluid in place of spirit of wine. He next examined 
the expansion of air at diflerent temperatures, and corrected 
the results by numerous observations, in which the barometer 
was combined with the thermometer, along the vallies and-on 
the summits of the higher Alps. The formula which he thence 
deduced for the computation of barometrical measurements, was, 
in 1772, published in his Recherches sur les Modifications de 
V Atmosphere, and seemed to attract, particularly in this island, 

a very considerable degree of notice. Maskelyne translated it 
into English measures, and Horsley commented on it. . But 
what was more important, other accurate observers, prompted 
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by Deluc’s example, entered the same field of inquiry, and pro- 
vided with instruments still finer and of much better construc- 
tion. In 1775, Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn visited the 
mountains of Savoy, and conjoined trigonometrical operations 
with corresponding observations by barometers and thermome- 
ters from the hands of Ramsden; and about this time likewise, 
General Roy, not only measured, with instruments made by that 
admirable artist, some of the principal heights in Scotland and 
Wales, but instituted aseries of delicatemanometrical experiments. 
From these combined observations and experiments, it follow- 
ed, that, for each degree on Fahrenheit’s scale, mercury. ex- 
pands the 5412th part of its bulk, and air at the rate of 00245; 
and, that the logarithm of the ratio of two atmospheric pressures, 
reckoning the first four figures integers, will express in English 
fathoms the difference of elevation adapted near the temperature 
of freezing water. It farther appeared, that the heat of the air 
decreases upwards nearly in a uniform progression. _The men- 
suration of heights by the barometer, requires therefore two 
corrections, the one applied before, and the other after, the lo- 
garithmic subtraction. A barometer.on.the.top of the mountain, 
and another at its base, are simultaneously observed, each hay- 
ing an attached thermometer indicating the heat of.the quick- 
silver, and one detached and suspended freely to mark the tem- 
perature of the ambient air. In computing from these data, the 
uppér mercurial column is enlarged to the density of the lower, 
or it receives an augmentation proportioned to its decrease of 
temperature: ‘The difference between the logarithm of that cor- 
rected column, and of the one below, removing the decimal 
point four places back, gives. the approximate height of the 
mountain ; to which the final and most important correction is 
made, being the expansion of the air aboye the point of con- 
gelation, as estimated from the mean of the detached thermome- 
ters. General Roy besides proposed a farther modification, de- 
pending on the diminished gravity, and consequently increased al- 
titude, of the equiponderant atmospheric column, in the lower la- 
titudes, caused by the influence of centrifugal force, and indicated 
by the length of the pendulum, Several years thereafter, Profes- 
sor Playfair, in a learned paper, inserted in the first volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, examined.all 
the circumstances affecting barometrical measurement, and dis- 
cussed each question, with that ingenuity and precision which 
might be expected from his distinguished. abilities. At nearly 
an equal interval of time, the celebrated Laplace, in his Mecha- 
nique Celeste, resumed the subject ; and availing himself of the 
most recent experiments, without omitting the slightest consi- 
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deration that could affect the result, he gave a very general so- 
jution—laborious indeed, and excessively complicated. Biot 
now follows the same track, and engages in a complete investi- 
gation of the problem. His, process however, it must be con+ 
fessed, is circuitous, and appears, notwithstanding its display of 
analytical resources, to be rather clumsy and inelegant. Nor can 
we help blaming that affectation of accuracy beyond what the 
nature of the subject will admit, which is often remarked in the 
later mathematical productions of the Continent.. Conditions 
are assumed, only to be afterwards rejected ; and the result, ob- 
tained with all this expense of labour, is finally softened down 
into a manageable form. In the present state of physical science, 
precise experiments are more wanted than’ the powers of a re- 
fined calculation. Yet Biot attempts, by blending hypotheses 
with imperfect observations, to cstimate the minute effects of hu- 
midity, in modifying the degree of atmospheric. pressure. From 
some careful experiments performed by him in conjunction with 
Arrago, he concludes, that air, at the point of congelation, 
and under a mercurial pressure of .76 metres or 29.922 inches, 
is'in the latitude of Paris 10463 times lighter than water at 
its lowest contraction ; which, being reduced to the level of the 
sea, gives a coefficient of 18334 metres or 60148 feet. The 
numerous observations that Ramond lately made among the 
Alps, afford, after reduction, almost the same quantity, or 18336 
metres, corresponding to an equiponderant column of 26124 
feet. But, for the te of convenience, Biot, adjusting the whole 
to an elevation of 1200 metres, at which the barometric measure- 
ments usually commence, modifies the coefficient into 18393 metres 
or 60346 feet, and abridges the complex expressions into the final 
2(T +t H 
result, 18393 (1 + .002837 cos. 2 1) (: + a to log. 3 
where { denotes the latitude of the place, 7' and ¢ the tempe- 
ratures indicated by the detached thermometers, and HI and h 
the-corrected altitudes of the mercurial columns. To this for- 
mula the barometric tables are adapted, being so framed as to 
facilitate the computation of each distinct part. 

These tables, with a little practice and address, will be found 
to give us, independent altogether of logarithms, very consi- 
derable facility in calculating the measurements of the barome- 
ter. The operation might be still further abridged, by omitting 
the correction derived trom the variation of gravity along the 
surface of the globe, as the difference, reckoning from the mean 
latitude of 45° to the equator on the one hand, and to the pole 
on the other, is equivalent only to the 352d part of the whole ; 
and therefore scareely exceeds the effect of a single degree of 
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Fahrenheit on the height of an atmospheric column. But, till 
the various circumstances which alter the volume of air have 
been more precisely determined, we are inclined to prefer the 
method of calculation briefly stated by Professor Leslie in the 
second edition of his Elements of Geometry, and which is re- 
markable for its simplicity and neatness. ‘The centigrade ther- 
momieter is there used, being evidently the best adapted to ba- 
rometrical observations. ‘ Mercury expands about the 5,000dth 
‘ part of its bulk, for each degree of the centesimal scale; hence, 
* the previous correction, or the small addition to the upper co- 
* Jumn will be found, by removing the decimal point four places 
* to the right, and multiplying by twice the difference of the at- 
* tached thermometers.’ The difference between the logarithm 
of this corrected column and of the lower mercurial column, be- 
ing multiplied by 60,000, exhibits in feet the approximate height. 
But the chief and subsequent correction, depends on the tempera- 
ture of the air. Since air expands by heat twenty times more 
than mercury; ‘ if the approximate height be multiplied by 
¢ twice the sum of the degrees on the detached thermometers, 
‘ the product will give the addition to be made.’ It would be 
easy to conjein with this plan of computation the influence of 
the variation of gravity. ‘The centrifugal force, being as the 
square of the cosine of the latitude, is therefore, according to 
the best observations confirmed by theory, proportioned to the 
mean temperature ; and since this force amounts to the 176th 
part at the equator, where the medium heat is 29 centesimal de- 
grees—it hence appears that the final correction would be ob- 
tained, if before the multiplication, to twice the sum of the de- 
grees on the detached thermometers were added the filth of the 
mean temperature of the place at the level of the sea. 

A very near approximation, however, is attainable by simple 
arithmetic, without employing logarithms at all. ‘The rule deli- 
vered in the work already quoted, was drawn from geometrical 
principles only ; but it easily follows from the first terms of the 
series for the logarithm of the ratio of two numbers, depending 
on the relation between their sum and difference combined witli 
the double of the modulus, which, in reterence to our atmosphere, 
is about 26,000 fect. “ As the sum of the mercurial coltimns 
© is to their difference, so is the constant number 52,000 to the 
* approximate height.’ This rule may be deemed sufficiently ac- 
curate perhaps for elevations not exceeding a mile; but it may 
be easily extended higher, by assuming intermediate measures. 

The computation of barometrical measurements is most ex- 
peditiously performed, by help of a sliding rule contrived for that 
purpose, An instrument of this nature, manufactured by Cary 
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of London, seems to unite every practical advantage, being very 
manageable, and exhibiting the result with only two settings of 
the slider. Accompanied by a barometer of the lightest and 
and most portable kind, it would prove a very useful implement 
to the geological traveller. ‘The mountain barometer, which we 
owe to the zeal of Sir H. Englefield, is tolerablky commodious ; 
but a simpler and much lighter instrument might be devised, on 
the principle of the conical barometer. To multiply the chances 
of observation is a great object; and in such cases, accuracy 
may to a moderate degree be sacrificed for convenience. Phy- 
sical geography would acquire prodigious improvement, if by 
means of the barometer, sections or profiles of countries were 
made, and a system of distant levelling conducted in different 
directions. 

Much however still remains to be done. That the temperature 
decreases uniformly in ascending the atmosphere, is an assumed 
principle ; but the observations of Saussure, compared with those 
of Humboldt, betray an evident deviation, and prove that the de- 
crements of heat increase in the ~_—e elevations. The mano- 
metrical experiments of Roy are far from being unexceptionable. 
They were made on dry and moist air ; a distinction which ap- 
ee extremely vague. He besides mistook a dilatation produced 

y the continual addition or solution of humidity, for the usual 
expansion of air which had been previously damped. On the 
ingenuity of Mr Dalton, we would bestow unqualified praise ; 
but knowing the very rude and imperfect apparatus with which 
he generally contents himself, we cannot avoid regarding his 
numerical results as mere conjectural approximations, which 
often do credit, indeed, to his sagacity. Gay-Lussac has so 
closely followed Dalton, that their marvellous coincidence, in 
points hardly susceptible of such nicety, and contradicted by 
the tenor of more extensive analogies, is not the best calculated 
to remove all suspicion. We should on this occasion have ha- 
zarded a few remarks, if we had not already abused the patience 
of our readers. When quantities are concerned, it is the most 
difficult by far to perform accurate experiments; nor is the 
merit of procuring such results ever fully appreciated. The 
more improved branches of physical science are hastening to 
that stage which Astronomy has long attained, where individual 
exertions are but of little avail; and where, to reach the higher 
degrees of perfection, the support of powerful associations, or 
the liberal and efficient patronage of the State, become indis- 
pensably necessary; 
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‘Arr. XI. Two Plays: Mantuan Revels, a2 Comedy in Five 
Acts ; and Henry the Seventh, an Historical Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Richard Chenevix, Esq. F. R.& E.S.; MR. EA. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 317. London. 1812, 


E really begin to suspect that it is not easy fo write a to- 
lerable play ; and are satisfied, at all events, that it is 
a great deal more difficult now, than it used to be when to- 
lerable plays were more abundant. The difficulty, however, 
we conceive, does not arise so much from our predecessors 
having taken possession of all the good subjects and Ways of 
treating them—for we have unlimited faith in the creative 
power of genius—-as from our increased intolerance of faults 
that are perhaps inseparable from the higher order of beauties. 
There are certain extravagances, and blunders and inaccura- 
cies, that are held not to be admissible, upon any terms, in 
modern compositions; and yet they occur perpetually in these 
older writings, the beauties of which, with all our refinement 
and fastidious correctness, we must confess ourselves utterly in- 
capable of imitating. Is it a very rash or unlikely conjecture, 
then, that our failure may have been owing, in part at least, to 
our fastidiousness ; that we have miscarried by attempting to 
separate what is inseparable ; and have fallen short of the beau- 
_ ties of Shakespeare, principally because we have been too much 
afraid of falling into his faults? It is'certain at least, that our 
effeminate horror for some classes of defects is always indulged 
at the expense of some noble.quality. If we are always to be 
scrupulously polite, we must part with some portion of our sin- 
cerity ;—if we must preserve the delicacy of our complexion, 
we must be content to give up our robust strength, and perhaps 
even our courage, and the lofty deportment which belongs to it. 
—The case is still stronger ‘as to the attributes of genius and 
fancy. Their domain is a mountainous region; not only full 
‘of inequalities, but abounding in gulphs and abysses; and in 
which no one will ever mect the unclouded sun, or breathe the 
fragrant airs on its summits, who trembles at the accompany- 
ing ravines, or dreads to soil his feet in the intervening mo- 
rasses.—The sober and anxious frame of mind, in short, which 
is produced by eschewing little faults, and labouring after pett 
graces, is quite incompatible with the raised imagination whic 
gives birth to the grander beauties of poetry; nor can we 
possibly taste the flavour of that enchanted cup, without hazard- 
ing its intoxication. 
he volume before us affords a new exemplification of these 
recondite truths ; and is a new instance of failure in that pure 
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suit of dramatic excellence, in which success would be the great- 
est of all novelties. Mr Chenevix, however, has other merits 
besides that of boldness in his attempt; and the work altogether 
is an object both of interest and’ curiosity. 

Mr Chenevix has long been known as a learned chemist and 
mineralogist ; but we confess, we never heard bef>re of his 
pretensions in the capacity of a poet. He is also understood 
to have resided a great deal abroad, and to have acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the taste and literary attainments of the 
different nations of the Continent. If we had ever regarded 
him as a likely competitor for poetical fame, therefore, we 
should certainly have apprehended that he would have joined 
himself to that learned and accomplished band, who exclaim 
against the peculiarities of our native poetry, and find matter 
for little but ridicule in the peculiarities of our native drama. 
Our agreeable surprise at seeing him start up in the character 
of a poet, therefore, was not a little enhanced by finding him 
take his place as a professed idolater of our antient dramatists ; 
and, so far from being disposed to treat their peculiarities with 
irreverence, as actually to have hazarded the rejection of very 
weighty pretensions to public favour by the excess of his - 
miration. 

The two plays contained in this volume may be regarded, 
we think, as the boldest, the most elaborate, and, upon the 
whole, the most successful imitation of the general style, taste 
and diction of our older dramatists, that has appeared in the 
present times. The general tune and structure of the verse, 
and the cast and character of the language, indeed, appear to 
us to be very perfectly copied ; and even the more substantial 
peculiarities of the composition, in so far at least as relates to the 
utter disregard of the unities—the free mixture of lowness and 
familiarity—the profusion of violent mctaphors—and the occa- 
sional interchange of bombast and buffooncry, seem to be imi- 
tated with very laudable fidelity. The misfortune is, that there 
is no powerful passion—no living trait of character—no simple 
and original touches of sentiment and universal feecling—no new 
and yet familiar picture of life and manners ;—nothing, in short, 
of the greater elements that give its tenderness or its terror to 
the matchless poetry of Shakespeare,—and not only redeem, but 
sanctify all the errors of his taste and all the extrayagancies of 
his fancy. ‘These loftier attributes we do not think indeed that 
Mr Chenevix has even attempted to imitate. He has taken his 
pitch, as it appears to us, from the idle and more fantastical 
passages in Shakespeare, where, in the absence of strong passion 
or commanding character, those legitimate masters. of the dra- 
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ma, imagination and ingenuity, are allowed to play their va- 
garies and scatter their flowers, and to fill the vacant scene with 
their ostentatious and artificial exhibitions. Now, however 
graceful these may appear when they are offered merely as in- 
terludes, or preluding flourishes to the deeper harmony of the 
piece, it is obvious that a whole play, composed entirely in that 
taste, must be equally unimpressive and unnatural; and that 
such a profusion of mere gratuitous ornament, must not only 
lose its effect, but produce a feeling of disappointment, when 
presented without its weightier accompaniments. These eter- 
nal tropes and figures of speech, in short—these turns of phrase 
and sudden strains of thought and of language, are but poor 
substitutes for the interest of a story sustained by the glow of 
passion, and the magical presentment of characters,—though 
they may relieve the intervals of their action, or set off the tamer 
scenes of their development. Detached from these, however, 
they seem to lose their great charm in losing their propriety ; 
and, like the minute and fantastical embellishments of Gothic 
architecture, which have a wonderful effect in enriching the vast 
and solemn piles to which they are appropriate, are no soon- 
er presented apart, than they become positively displeasing, by 
the laborious littleness, the hardness, and complexity of their 
execution. 

Such, however, is the style in which the pieces before us 
seem to us to be wholly composed. Every sentence exhibits 
some small detached prettiness in thought or in diction. The 
whole dialogue is carried on in metaphors and forced turns 
of expression; and the author proceeds, through the whole 
piece, by short flights and irfegular starts of fancy, with- 
out once being borne away by genuine passion, or permitting 
himsclf to be carricd along by the smooth current of simplicity. 
Accordingly, he is never, by any accident, direct or natural for 
a single instant; and though his conceptions are often striking, 
and still oftener ingenious, there is such an appearance of ar- 
tifice in the whole structure of the style, that the reader is at 
last both wearied and disappointed. This, however, is by no 
means the worst of his peculiarities. ‘The perpetual recurrence 
of metaphor, and the attempt to copy the boldness and original- 
ity of the metaphors employed by Shakespeare, render him very 
otten obscure, and, to say the truth, not unfrequently altogether 
unintelligible to our weak faculties. The whole dialogue, in 
short, is a series of enigmas ; one half of which, we verily be- 
lieve, might defy the solution of ordinary readers ; and thus not 
only is the attention kept perpetually on the strain, in order to 
have a chance for discovering the meaning of the author, but a 
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certain feeling of indifference and provocation is excited toward 
the persons of the drama who-thus persist in talking in parables 
and dark sentences, instead of honestly speaking out their minds 
to the spectators and each other. It is owing pz artly to this extra- 
vagant use of figurative language, and partly to the frequent in- 

troduction of obsolete words and combinations, that the sense fre- 
sonny becomes so questionable as to make it necessary to recol- 
lect that we are reading the works of a living author, printed 
under his own inspection—not to exclaim against the hailucina- 
tions of ignorant transcribers and editors, and to set our critical 
sagacity to work in conjectural emendations of a text that seems 
so manifestly corrupted. For this reason alone, if there were 
no other, we are satisfied that these plays never will become po- 
pular ; and though the admirers of Shakespeare will always 
listen, not merely with indulgence but delight, to any thing that 
reminds them of his manner, and the fanciers of poetical images 
receive with gratitude any addition to their collection, we are 
afraid that the great proportion of those whose suffrages ulti- 

mately dispose of reput ition, will not exempt this volume from 
the common doom of mortality which has gone out against al- 
most all our contemporary dramatists. 

Such as they are, however, we think that the merits and de- 
merits of those plays are al! in their diction ; and that if they 
do not succeed as collections of little pieces of poetry, and inge- 
nious imitations of the style of our old dramatists, there is but 
little chance of their succeeding on account of the contrivance 
of their story, or the interest that i is excited by their characters. 
We do not believe, indeed, that the author has any serious pre- 
tensions in that way; and are persuaded that he intended them, 
and especially the first, rather as exercises in diction, and vehi- 
cles for the studied expression of a few favourite conceptions, 
than as specimens of dramatic invention, or examples of force 
and originality in the delineation of character. 

The first piece, which is entitled ‘ Mantuan Revels, a Comedy,’ 
has nothing in the least comical or ludicrous in its whole compass, 
except the \ very dull and ill executed buffoonery of the servants. 
The rest is m; ostly i in blank verse—and abundantly serious and e- 
ven tragical in its substance. It has a double plot ; and is made 
up of two very old and well known stories :—one of a man who, 
by the help of a mask, is made to marr ya lady whom he had de- 
serted, instead of one whom he is attempting to seduce; and the 
other of a whimsical husband, who insists upon. his friend put- 
ting his wife’s virtue to the proof, and rages upon a mistaken 
idea of her corruption. Both of these deluded persons resolve 
to revenge themselves on their blameless spouses ; and both, er- 
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roneously imagining that they have murdered them, fall into 

great agonies of remorse on the discovery of their innocence ; 

and are made quite happy at the catastrophe, by. finding that 

they are still alive. ‘The two stories, it will be observed, have 

no manner of dependence on each other, or indeed any sort of 

connexion, except the very accidental and jwovidentin!: one of 
their happening at the same time in the same city, and of the two 

supposed murderers being saved from the gallows by the good 
offices of one common friend, who arranges the resurrection of 
the slaughtered innocents, and gives them back upon their pro- 

mises of reformation. 

The other Play is ‘ Henry the Seventh, an Historical Tra- 
gedy,’ in which, of course, there is as little room for inven- 
tion as for the observance of the unities. There is infinitely 
more merit, however, we think, in the conduct of this piece, 
than of the other. The author gets over his ground rapidly ; 
and has not only condensed a great deal of matter in a short 
compass, but has marked and contrasted several of the charac- 
ters with considerable force and felicity. He takes part decid- 
edly against his hero ; whom he has represented as more cold, 
cruel, and selfishly vindictive, than the greater part of the prose 
histories. He has also made the queen more touching and a- 
miable, and has even approached to the pathetic in the scene of 
her death. 

We have now only to give a few specimens of the peculiar 
style, for which alone we think this volume is remarkable. ‘The 
following is a fair example of the obscurity of which we have 
spoken ; and will serve at the same time, as well as any other 
passage, to show the author’s proficiency in copying the general 
manner of his models. _ Arsenio, after having insinuated to Oli- 
via that her absent lover Octavio was disposed to be inconstant, 
proceeds— 

* Ars. Vil not say 
Octavio’s false, Octavio loves no more; 
That were a very palsy of the mind, 
And we should pity him. He is most true. 
His eye doth choose the wholesome food it loves; 
His pulse doth quicken at Olivia’s name : 
But ’t were a vile infection that could fix 
On the immaculate day such blotches 
As do deform the ugly night; and read, 
In that fair page of nature, such conceits 
As blast the maiden rose of innocence, 
And make its blushes rank ! 

* Oliv. Our compact, sir. 

This is not Peregrino: speak to that. 
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. © Ars, 1s it not vile, that he, a base-born carle, 
An offal of fair breeding, be confided 

With doubts that injure heaven? Oh, is it meet 
That he should brawl them in the stews of Mantua, 
And sully Dian in the mantling fumes 
Of pestilential wine?’ p. 25, 26. 

The following speech is still darker; and yet it is of special 
moment to the play. It is addressed to the wife whom her hus- 
band had exposed to the courtship of his friend ; and it is up- 
on overhearing this speech, and observing that she listens to it 
with apparent pleasure, that he becomes satisfied of her guilt. 
The reader wiil judge, whether it affords ground for this—or for 
any other certain con¢lusion, 

* Ant. Such love as binds me Claudio’s, even, with such 
Is my soul,thine. And prize not less my friendship, 
For that the hand of mellow-paced Time 
Hath not the wild shoots of its infancy 
Plucked from the stem and body of its root. 

Oh there be spots upon the wings of Time, 
Like meteors on the pitchy face of night, 

That shine resplendent off. Occasions, chances, 
And all the stecled rubs of this hard world, 

Are Fortune’s tools whereby she fashions us ; 
And, from the bulk of our great natures, strikes 
Such fiery sparks and flashes of high worth, 

As sober day owes not. I have-gone through 
This brake unseath’d, and what remains of life 
Is dedicated yours.’ p. 70,71. 

‘We may add a little from the first scene between this jealous 
husband and his injured mate;as we think the author’s pas- 
sion for metaphor, and his ambition of rivalling even the most 
questionable /ardiesses of Shakespeare, are nowhere more con- 
spicuous. ‘The following does not appear to us the most sim- 
ple or direct way of saying that there are cares in which the 
gende nature of women should not be made participant. 

‘ Claud. It is not so. « Or, grant it ; there are cares, 
Which, in the ebb and shallow of our fate, 

Beat yith such riotous and rearing might 

*Gainst our weak sides, that but the well-knit bark, 
Whose ribs are of the male and manly oak, 

Dares live in such a storm. 'Women are made 

For sunshine helidays, and summer seas.’ p. 41, 42. 

After a little more of this, he bounces out of the room; and 
his wife says— 

* Does Claudio say so?’ I have seen him lately 
Of every jarring element, that makes 

The flaws and disproportions of the world ; 
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And all within the compass of a time 

Too short for telling it. Upon his face 

All fair things lie in broken perturbation ; 

Like to the chafed bosom of a lake, ; 
Where nought is seen but storms. Wherefore is this ? 
For I have known him patient and enduring, 

Meek with the meek, though cogent with the strong ; 
To each what best became him: for his worth, 
Praise could not ornament or censure dim ; 

And, when he woo’d, no tongue misquoted him 

But hers who envied.’ p. 43. 


Then he bounces back again. 


* Yet a word, Amanda. 
The world’s a many-headed Argus. Eyes, 
More number’d than the unseen stars which pave 
The milky path in heaven, encounter us. 
But Argus waked to watch; the world, to damn. 
Then be thou chary. Fortune, fairness, youth, 
Make censure bold, though even virtue guard it.— 
—Some there pe, 
Not daring to abide with melancholy, 
Draw it to shapes of an enforced mirth ; 
And push by sorrow with so rude a hand, 
That they o’erthrow the majesty of grief ; 
And all the dignity of sufferance lose 
In riotous outdoings.—Speak, Amanda!’ p. 44, 45. 
Upon this the lady offers, if it will please him, to pass the 


whole time of his absence in solitude. To which he replies— 


* That’s perilous. 
To sequestrate the dear and thinking soul 
From its blest fellows! this fair-peopled world 
To make a desert of! Such loneness is 
The pamper’d nurse of misconceived affections, 
And feeds them with her foulness ; while the spirit 
Grows rank within. Mark when we sit alone, 
By hill or valley, forest, mead, or fount, 
Or by the rocky murmur of a stream, 
Where wild winds make neglectful harmony, 
With what retentive might our spirits bound ? 
Our properties and natures grow thrice over, 
Trebly themselves ; and all their hues do colour 
Oar secret’st workings. Not of all our tribe, 
Could one escape the tainture. And shall woman, 
With less to sway, and more that would be swayed?’ p. 46, 46. 
The grave and moralizing personages of the play do not speak 


a plainer language. The following is part of an exhortation ad- 
dressed to this moody husband in his penitente. 
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The vane that varies, and the blast that shifts it~ 

That, of God’s presence in thy breast, dost make 

A shroud for every sin, 2 common cloak, 

And which the wind of all occasions blows 

To cover where thou akest? What was thy day, 

Thou makest night ; and thou dost grope to lose 

That which thy hand hath grasped. What was thy reason, 

Thou makest madness ; for thou dost maintain 

A fever in thy blood, while health remains, 

That undoes health. But when the fever comes 

That ends the cheat, thoul’t tremble to behold 

Thou wert so long a dreamer ;. and must end, 

With one short sigh, the vast account with Heaven 

Which thy whole life hath kept.’ p. 132, 133. 

We shall add but two other short passages from this comedy, 
as exemplifying the range of Mr Chenevix’s powers of imita- 
tion. The first is addressed to a weeping, damsel. 
* Let them flow ! 

The tears of woe oft are as dews, that fall 

Upon some sad and sun-distempered seeds 
i The heedless winds had from their bosom scatter’d ; 


; 
And what art thou, 
At once thine own deceiver and thy dupe, 


Which now, conceiving by the pregant drops, 
Load all the vagrant air with sweets,—the sweeter, 
‘hat once we knew but anguish in the shower.’ p. 32, 33. 
The other is the concluding speech of the piece, in which 
the sage friend and monitor ot the whole party announces his 
determination to retire from the world. ‘The diction, we think, 
a very perfect copy of that of our older dramatists. 
¢ My day is run through; and this holy habit 
Binds me till de ath.—Nay, do not answer me.— f 
*T is not the bent of a diseased hour, 
The times’ corruption, nor the world’s distaste, 
Nor aught of matter thou hast put on me, 
As thou perchance might think it, that have wrought 
To bid me from the world. © ’T is a fixt vow, 
Upon a firm, fixt purpose. Fare thee well: 
We ’il yet be happy in our several states ; 
You in the peopled commerce of mankind, 
I in my pious serviee and devotion.’ * p. 146. 






From Henry the Seventh, we can afford but very few cita- 
tions. The style is equally overrun.with figures as in the other 
piece ; and some of them at least as startling and mystcrious. 
The following personification of opinion is not over and above 


intelligible. 
‘ Why then be just, and bridle in opinion, 
It is a fiery steed, whose untamed hoof 
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Doth tread on circumstance, and overbound 
The mere of fair proportion: if thou master ’t, 
*T will bear thee bravely ; if thou give it rein, 
Beware the spur of accident.’ p. 176. 
The following is unsavoury— 
* I shall but taint your cause; and carrion flies, 
Drawn by the morbid humour of my mind, 
Will suck its marrow. ’ 
The next is of the same flavour— 
* And ever ’tis.the curse of policy, 
Whose scent is rank, that they who once have smelt it 
Can wind it from afar.’ 

The following is one of a thousand instances of the forced 
metaphors that darken and debase the style of this author, with 
a great waste of wit and ingenuity. 

‘ Th’ integrity and soundness of the realm, 
Whose mantle, piled to the uncover’d threads, 
Is shredded by contention. ’ 

The reflections of the Lord Stanley, when he falls out of the 
King’s favour, are copied rather too closely from those of Wolsey. 
———_—__—_—_—. ‘ I have steered 

My little bark amid the stormy waves 

Of factions, treasons, and conspiracies ; 

Yet could not ’scape the quick and shallow sands 

That lye dispersed in the unseen depths 

Of a king’s favour. When this sea was smooth, 

I trusted it, and dreamed I saw reflected 

My image there ; but, as I gaz’d upon it, 

It sunk beneath me, and upon the point 

Of a rude rock it shattered all my fortunes. 

Yet I’ve one plank, and that shall never leave me : 

It bears me on the mighty billows’ top, 

And my soul rides it bravely—Honour.’—— __ p. 241. 
What follows is a good specimen of his more subdued style. 

* The attributes and qualities of men 

Are children of occasion, which conceives 

Our good and evil as-the soil wherein 

Their seeds do quicken; and their praise or censure 

Our time and we must share them. Kings do stand 

Within this rule more special, and most special 

Henry of Richmond ; therefore, curse him not. 

Bating his hate to York, he is most prudent, 

Valiant, and frugal ; just in framing laws, 

And less ambitious than he’s wise or wary. 

Yet after-times will call him cold and cruel ; 

And add a meaner and a juster charge 

To close the tale—that’s sordid avarice.’ p. 241, 242, 
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Warbeck’s encomium on England deserves to be extracted. 
——‘ Oh now, fair England, learn, 
Thou precious jewel in Europa’s crown ! 
Thou Neptune’s great vicegerent, and his queen ! 
Thou nurse of future empires ; and thou citadel, 
Framed to defend the worth of all mankind ! 
— Thou reason’s temple, freedom’s garden, learn ! 
Never let foreign fiends approach thy heart ; 
Or foreign syrens sing thee to repose ; 
Or foreign vampyres suck thy sleeping blood. 
They are thy foes that smile, and hate, and envy, - 
And would bring harm to thee ; while all thy good 
Flows in thine own rich veins. Seek none but there ; 
For none will ever be so true to thee, 
As thou may’st to thyself.’— p. 261, 262. 
We add but a few sentences from the Queen’s dying scene. 
She is speaking to her attendants. 
* Love me when I am dead; and love my child, 
Whose cherub voice hath toll’d my knell !—His life 
Hath been my death. Since he came weeping hither, 
I felt my going hence. My funeral peal 
Was his first cry ;—my darkness is his light ! 
And, in his small and blessed mould of man, 
He hath, to dear exhaustion, sucked from me 
My blood, my spirit, and my quintessence, 
Leaving a joyful ruin.—Where is he? 
He hath not lain upon my heart to-day. 
I have not said a prayer o’er him since morning.— 
—I’ll shortly rest. What can I do so sweet 
As die for-him I love? It is not death, 
*T is life transfused ; and I but breathe my soul, 
Now rambling through this wide and shattered temple, 
Into its dearest shrine. — 
— And lo, in this 
Might Richmond envy me ; for he but lives, 
While I die for my child !— 
—I’m, on the sudden, weak. 
I feel sweet sleep again, and heavenly dreams 
Come to invite me.—Lo, I see a cherub 
Stretching his little arms—I come, | come— 
Stay by my side, and talk as I were with you; 
?T will banish idle spirits from my couch.— 
If sometimes I were hasty, harsh, unjust, 
Pray you forgive me! Heaven forgive me too! 
And God bless those who wrong me !—I would see 
My child when I am warmer : these cold lips 
Would fright him from me.—I shall live to kiss him !—- 
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* Sir T. Broughton. Her touch is death, 

And she hath breathed her last.—Oh, blessed spirit, 

Sweet was thy passage from mortality ! 7 

For thou art lovely, calm, and beauteous still! 

A holy temple, where, but yesterday, 

Thy Maker sat in glory !—for virtue, sweeter 

Than all the spicy conserves of the Nile, 

Embalmeth beauty ’gainst the rotten breath 

Of the corrupted grave. Heaven sets his mark 

Upon the brow and forehead of our deeds, 

That our last rising may proclaim our worth.’ p. 307-312. 

These few extracts may serve to give the judicious reader a 

pretty just conception both of the faults and the beauties of the 
singular volume before us. It is evidently the work of a person 
of no ordinary accomplishments and intellectual activity - pos- 
sessed of considerable taste and fancy—and of a just relish for 
the higher kinds of poetical beauty ;—but actuated, in this in- 
stance, by an ambition too lofty to be gratified, or even indulg- 
ed without hazard, in this age of the world. There is some- 
thing delicious, however, to our ears, cven in the faintest echoes 
of. those enchanting strains which were born im the golden days 
of our poetry ; and our sympathy with the unexpected nation- 
ality of Mr Chenevix’s taste is so strong and so pleasant, that 
we are not sure—with all our efforts to be severe—whether 
we have not said more in his praise than will be sanctioned by 
judges absolutely impartial. 


‘ 
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Art. XII. Considerations on the Causes, Objects and Conse- 
quences of the Present War; and on the Expediency, or the 
Danger, of Peace with France. By William Roscoe, Ksq. 
London, Cadell & Davies. 


\ E will fairly confess, that it is not with a view to enlarge 
upon the contents of this publication, that we have pre- 
fixed its title-page to the present article: But we wish to take an 
opportunity of once more calling the attention of our readers to | 
that subject, in comparison of which ali other political questions 
sink into insignificancy—the Prospect of Peace. | It is long since 
we discussed this subject at any length; and, even at present, 
we do not mean to do more than begin the renewed  cousider- 
ation of it,—confident that time will only strengthen the induce- 
ments to entertain this question, however it may seem to multi- 
ply the obstacles which ye in the way of its decision. «. 
To pretend that there is no doubt or difficulty im the mat- 
ter—to see only the fair sie, namely, the temptations tu» get 
out of the war, without looking at the dangers which may arise 
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from peace, and to shut our eyes against the obvious impedi- 
ments that retard its accomplishment, must appear to all per- 
sons, and most justly, extremely weak and thoughtless. Nor 
is it less so, to regard this question as depending on fixed, 
abstract principles, uninfluenced by times and circumstances,— 
and to speak of Peace as we would of Reform, or the Liber- 
ty of the Press, or the Abolition of the Slave Trade. There 
are, indeed, certain parts of the subject which are of this de- 
scription. We hold, for instance, that no principles can be 
better established than those which should lead England to de- 
sire conciliation and friendship with all nations not under French 
influence ; and even to seek peace with France herself, as often 
and as long as her honour and safety will allow. But then it is 
equally clear, that these principles do not carry us very far on 
our road towards the practical decision of the question, which 
must, in every case, resolve itself into an inquiry, whether the 
proposed time and terms come within this undeniable rule. 
Having premised thus much, in order to exempt ourselves 
from the blame justly attached to those who rather clamour than 
argue fer peace, we may perhaps be permitted to observe, 
that if there are obstacles, and formidable ones too, to the at- 
tainment of that desirable object, in the unparalleled power, am- 
bition, and animosity of the enemy, there are others of no slight 
account in the feelings, or the forgetfulness of feeling, which have 
been engendered among ourselves, by the duration and the cha- 
racter of the war, and by the arts of those whose interest it is to 
prolong it. It is a remark of Mr Hume’s, that all the wars which 
England has ever waged, have been persisted in by her long 
after the period of their legitimate termination ; and it is pro- 
er at least to put us on our guard against the hazard of a simi- 
oe miscalculation in the present circumstances of the world. 
It does not, indeed, depend entirely on ourselves, whether we 
shall again have peace in the lifetime of the present generation ; 
—but at whatever time it may happen, it will ofcourse require 
our cooperation ;—-and it is a step, and perhaps no slight one 
on the way to its attainment, to endeavour to dispel those pre- 
judices by which our cooperation might be wrieasonebly with- 
held, and to bring one at least of the parties to that calm and 
impartial. state of feeling from which there is reason to think 
that both have departed—though no doubt in very different de- 
grees. With this view, therefore, we now propose, in the first 
lace, to take a deliberate survey of the benefits which this 
Kingiom might reasonably expect to derive from a termination 
of the war. 
This, at first sight, may appear a very idle and superfluous 
undertaking ; but it really is nat so. War has become, from 
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its long duration, almost the natural, certainly the ordinary and 
habitual, state of the country. It is about t enty years since 
we were clearly at peace—a period of war quite unexampled 
in modern history. Kqually novel have been the extent ‘and 
variety of warlike operations, and the consequent excitement 
of national feeling, by hatred, rage, enthusiasm, glory, curio- 
sity—by the alternations of hope and ftear—of sympathy and 
selfishuess—of anxiety before, and self-gratuiation atter escapes— 
or despair after disasters: The burthens and actual sufferings 
entailed by these varied operations, have ‘been proportionably 
great, and exceeding all former experience—or even imagina- 
tion; and nations having both done and suffered what would in 
former ages have been thought impossible, men’s minds have 
become unhinged in all calculations ; and they are now prone to 
believe in absolute impossibilities, for no better reason than that 
they have already been deceived or mistaken. Consider only 
the effects of all this, and the strange, diseased, unnatural frame 
of mind which it has induced. The great bulk of society, that 
is, of the most active and important class of men, those from 
twenty to forty years of age, have passed their whole lives, poli- 
tically speaking, in a state of universal war ; and they only know 
from history, that there ever was such a thing as peace ‘in the 
world. ‘The rest are, by twenty years’ experiencec—by far the 
largest portion of their lives, and the latest portion—so far ha- 
bituated to war, that it requires a strong effort to disengage 
themselves, and recollect what peace was. Hence the notion 
generally prevailing of war, is that of a very usual and natural 
state of things, in which there are regularly a certain number 
of soldiers raised and killed—sailors inpressed and drowned— 
gazettes with promotions and appointments—victories and de- 
feats—debates about measures of conquest or finance—and taxes 
heavy, but only gradually increasing. That peace is a sweet 
prospect—a fine theme to talk about—something vastly delight- 
ful if it were possible—all freely admit; but they admit ‘it 
much as they would the delights of the millennium, without 

any precise notion of its advantages, or any definite wish. for 
its arrival, or the smallest idea that they shall ever live to 
see it. The state of war is that which they are accustomed 
to—things have gone on long so, and may long ‘so con- 
tinue. We used to think we could never ine a twentieth 
part as much as we have borne with ease ; so we may even 
go on and bear a little more; and, should nothing worse hap- 
pen than that things remain as they are, or slowly grow worse, 
they will last our time at any rate; and we need not be very 
much alarmed for our own sake or our posterity’s. ‘Che deep- 
rooted prevalence of such habits of thinking, makes it quite ne- 
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cessary that we should begin with stating plainly and fairly, in 
what manner a peace will affect the country, and come home to 
the comfort and daily enjoyments of every individual it contains. 
If this exposition should fail of producing any better eflect—if it 
do not wean men from the love of war, or rather awaken their 
feelings from the callousness which now binds them—it may at 
least do thus much for humanity—it may propagate a more uni- 
versal hatred of those men, wherever they be—over which state 
soever they are permitted to rule by an offended Deity—what- 
ever country they disgrace by belonging to it—whose ambition 
or whose foolish intrigues perpetuate the countless, the unutter- 
able miseries of savage war. 

There is no need of dwelling upon the ordinary topics con- 
nected with this great subject,—that if peace were made, we 
should no longer send so many of our fellow-creatures to perish 
by the sword, -- that the hearts of thousands would no more ache 
each time the firing of cannon announced some advantage,— 
that our seamen would in safety carry our commerce over the 
world, and no longer be deprived of the privilege of personal 
liberty ;—these, and other things of the same kind, are so ob- 
vious as to require no mention, even in an enumeration like the 
present, the professed purpose of which is to dwell upon trite 
subjects, and arrest the attention to considerations never very 
remote from the view. But let us only fix our eyes upon the 
immediate effects which a peace must produce upon the Com- 
merce and Manufactures of the country.—Does any one wish to 
have a criterion whereby he may estimate their amount? Let 
him only look to the recent events—let him contemplate the in- 
fluence of a partial pacification—of the renewal of trade with 
America, by the repeal of the Orders in Council. He will there 
see how repugnant war is to the happiness of man. In one day 
the whole manufacturing counties of England, from a cheerless 
waste of idleness—listlessness-—wretchedness and discontent, be- 
came a scene of busy—happy—cheerful and peaceful men. The 
measures of the government did not remain a dead letter—they 
were not like some barren victory—or some success gained only 
to be looked at and talked of—they did not stand forth merely 
in a Gazette to be stared at, and turned into bad sentences, and 
worse rhyme—they came home, indeed, to the bosoms of men 
—they pervaded the cottages of the best part of the country— 
and hundreds of thousands not only thought that a national be- 
nefit had been gained—but, what is ten thousand times better, 
they felt it in their own persons—for they had bread, and fuel, 
a | covering for themselves and their little ones, instead of starv- 
ing with hunger, cold and nakedness, as they had done but the 
moment before. 
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Perhaps we carinot go beyond this simple appeal to recent 
facts ; yet we must dwell a little longer on the subject. The 
thousand ways in which trade is impeded and stunted by war, 
need scarcely to be enumerated, ‘lhe best trade of every coun- 
try, is that which it drives with the nearest foreign nations. A 
trade between the provinces of the same country, it is admitted, 
is of all others the most profitable. ‘The home trade is beyond all 
doubt more lucrative—in every sense more important to a coun- 
try, than its whole foreign commerce put together; and the trade 
between England and France, or England and Holland, is scarce- 
ly less advantageous to both, than the trade between England and 
aed, or England and Scotland. No doubt it is advantageous 
to both ; and so must all trade be, otherwise it can benefit neither. 
The nearness of the market—the consequent safety of the con- 
cerns, and the quickness of the returns, is the cause of this great 
advantage of such branches of conimerce over all others. Un- 
fortunately it happens, in the course of human folly and wicked- 
ness, that the nearest neighbours are the most disposed to quar- 
rel; and hence we are so often deprived of our best customers, 
that the general state of our trade is to be driven into the most 
distant, roundabout, and unprofitable channels. But it would be 
well if we could only make the experiment for a few years of the 
best kind of trade—if we could but carry on the commerce 
which the hand of nature poiuts out to us—-and taste for a while 
its boundless advantages. After twenty years enjoyment of it, 
we might again get pampered and nice—we might contemn the 
source of our wealth, and feel disposed to risk its continuance 
by a rupture ;—but, for at least twenty ycars, there is little 
doubt that we should feel disposed to slake our thirst of gain at 
this copious and easy fountaii. 

It is scarcely possible indeed to imagine the effect which a 
state of uninterrupted commerce with the Continent, would pro- 
duce upon the industry and the wealih and the happiness of this 
country. At the time when it was destroyed, our capital and cre- 
dit had reached an unexampled height, so that even the war could 
not subdue it. Under all the disadvantages of universal hostilities, 
it suruggled on, and increased enormously. What would have 
been the consequences of a continued peace ?— What a spring 
would it now take, if that peace were restored? If, under eve- 
ry disadvantage—if against the most rigid police ever devised 
for any purpose—if in the face of denunciation of fire and 
sword, our goods still find and force a way through the iron 
coasts of the enemy to the hands of their consumers—in what. 
unheard of——what unimagmed abundance must they not burst 
into the markets of the world, -if those restrictions were at once 
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removed ? “Never were they in any former time so well calcu- 
lated for this universal diffusion: And if they are so much bet- 
ter prepared for it, equally true is it, that at no former period 
was the population of the world so anxious—so greedy to re- 
ceive them. All the enemy’s measures would now work in our 
favour ; and the want of British goods which he has inflicted 
upon Europe, would only make all Europe more insatiable in 
its demands for them, the instant those measures were at an 
end. ‘The imagination is lost in contemplating the immense in- 
crease of our exports, which must instantaneously follow the 
cessation of hostilities between France and this country. Nor 
ean it even equally well pursue the infinitely varied and extensive 
effects of toch an augmented commerce upon the wealth and in- 
dustry of England. It is hard to say whether the land, or the 
manufactures, or the population of the empire, would gain most 
by this happy change. 

But we wish to confine our attention rather to the comforts 
of the community, than to what we usually term its resources. 
We wish to point out in what way each man in the country 
would be the happier for a peace, rather than to show how far 
the grand total of national wealth and disposable power would 


be augmented. Let us then consider, that such an increase of 


trade and manufactures as we have supposed, would, by aug- 
menting the capital, diminish the profits of the trader, and lower 
to the consumer the price of every article, whether of necessity, 
or comfort, or luxury. Every man in trade, ‘or poss sessed of 
any income connected with trade—every landed proprietor, and 
all those depending on land—every manufacturer and his de- 
pendants—in short, all the industrious and proprietary classes 
of the community, including a great proportion of the pro- 
fessions trading on skill and not on capital, would be great- 
ly richer than they now are; while at the same time every con- 
sumer—that is, every person in the country—would, find that 


the same money went a great deal further in the purchase of 


every article of use. Men would gain in both ways therefore ; 
they would have more money in their pockets, and they would 
have less to pay out of their ‘pockets, for what they wanted to 
buy. A man who now has five hundred pounds a-year would 
have six hundred; and would live in the same way as formerly 
for three hundred instead of four ;—he would save by the year 
three hundred instead of one hundred, to provide for his family, 
and increase his income at compound interest ;—or he might 
indulge himself and his family in this proportion. This is as 
undeniable an effect of peace, as any consequence deduced by 
mathematical demonstration. We do not argue from hence in 
favour of peace; we do not say that it follows from hence, that 
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peace should at all events be made; we are merely stating the 
consequences of making it;—and those consequences follow from 
the nature of the thing, whether it be attainable or no—-whe- 
ther it be, upon the whole, desireable and adviseable, or no. 

We have been speaking of the necessary effects of an extend- 
ed trade ;—but let us only take onevillustration from the effects 
which peace would instantaneously produce upon the trade al- 
ready in existence, and the circumstances of those who are im- 
mediately or ultimately:concerned in it. : Upon ‘all goods ex- 
ported and imported, the war occasions a certain sum to be paid 
under the head of insurance. If the imports of this country 
amount to forty millions, the insurance upon which in peace 
might be at a medium two and a half per cent., but in war near 
five per cent., we have herein the hands of the importer about 
a million sterling, levied by the expenses of war, in this article 
alone—(the cost of freight and seamen’s wages must be raised ina 
much larger degree; but we now speak of the comparatively tri- 
vialitem of insurance alone.) ‘This million, before it reaches the 
hands of the consumer, is probably trebled ; and in many instan- 
ces the corsumer raises his demands on those articles produced 
by himself, in consequence of his paying higher as a consumer of 
the imported produce. It is certainly not estimating too high to 
take the sum paid by the whole cousumers of the country, in 
war insurance alone, at five millions sterling ;—a sum large e- 
nough to be sensibly felt by every family throughout the king- 
dom. The additional costs of navigation, from freight and 
wages, certainly exceed twice that sum, estimated in the same 
way ;—and this calculation refers to the present amount of our 
trade, and to this one line of consumption. 

But let us next view the effects produced upon every man’s 
expenditure by the introduction into all markets of the great 
and wasteful consumer, to whom war gives, if not existence, at 
least appetites and purse. It is needless to say we allude to the 
Government. The expenditure of this country, during the year 
1811, exceeded one hundred and tour millions—or two millions 
sterling weekly. Doubtless much of this enormous sum went 
to pay the interest of the public debt; but had there been no 
war, there would have been no debt, and the capital thus sunk 
in barren expense would have gone to fertilize the land, or 
promote the manufactures of the country. But, grant that 
we should deduct the interest of the debt, and also the expenses 
of civil government, which must be defrayed in peace as well as 
in war, it cannot be doubted that half of the above expense is 
occasioned by war. And how is it incurred ?—Government is 
in every market. It deals in all articles of consumption—it feeds 
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and clothes, wastefully, half a million of men—supports a thou- 
sand ships with all articles of naval consumption—keeps up bar- 
racks and other public buildings in every considerable town 
—deals by wholesale in stores, and all articles subservient to 
them—in short, spends fifty millions in the different markets of 
the empire, more than it would spend in time of peace. We 
need scarcely add, that governments are not the most careful 
and economical dealers; and that this sum is at least as much 
calculated to raise the market, and to make every other person 
resorting to it pay dearer for what he wants, as if it were distri- 
buted among some thousands of individuals, and spent by them 
with the economy usual among private consumers. 

We have only then to figure to ourselves the consequences 
of such an influx of money into the markets for all commo- 
dities;—so many men taken out of every district to labour 
at an unprofitable calling—so many thousands of persons sent 
to consume every where without producing—so great a de- 
mand, in short, for articles of every kind, and, among o- 
thers, for labour, which affects all other articles;—and we 
shall be able to conceive how great an increase in the price 
of all articles, whether of necessity or enjoyment, is occasion- 
ed by the fifty millions of money which the war costs, inde- 
pendent of its other effects in the same way. ‘There is not a 
family in the empire that does not pay much higher for almost 
all the articles of consumption which it buys in the course of 
the week ; because the war obliges, and the taxes enable, the 
Government to frequent all markets, and bid for the things 
which the expenses of the war require, to the amount of so 
many millions a year. To say that prices are not affected by 
the war—is as silly a delusion, if it is not rather as base an im- 
posture, as was ever practise! on this very warlike and credu- 
lous generation. If the sums now taken from the people, and 
lavished in war expenditure, were retained by them, they would, 
in the first place, be spent far more economically ; secondly, 
they would, in a much less degree, go to support mere expenses 
of consumption—expenses which do not at all reproduce the 
funds that support them. Expended by the government, those 
vast sums not only are much more lavishly laid out, but they go 
entirely to expenses of mere consumption. If the people had 
.them to lay out, the far greater part of them would be employed 
in supporting some line of industry, which must reproduce the 
stock with a profit, as well as wages; and, by multiplying the 
produce of the country, lower the market to the consumer more 
than the original outlay of the money could have raised it. 


’ To make this plain by an example—Take the case of a village 
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or country town, in which ten thousand a year is raised by taxes 
during war, instead of five thousand during peace ; and sup- 
pose that this additional five thousand is expended in the same 
neighbourhood on barracks, or soldiers quartered there, and 
recruited from thence—the consequences would be, first, that 
the inhabitants would pay more for day labourers and ser- 
vants, when two or three hundred soldiers are taken from a- 
mong their numbers; next, that about a hundred pounds a 
week would be spent in buying bread, meat, ale, and cloth- 
ing for those men, which sain make the rest of the inhabi- 
tants pay a good deal higher than if no such hundred pounds 
were spent at all; but if it were spent by themselves, cone now 
pay it in taxes), they would not lay it out in huying those arti- 
cles of consumption further than they wanted them, in order to 
support more laadieem for the purpose of growing more corn, 
clearing waste ground, or making more cloth and other fabrics, 
which would tend to lower the prices of those articles at Jeast 
as much as the spending the money tended to raise them. The 
expense, too, would be incurred much more judiciously and 
economically. ‘Thus every one man, woman, and child in the 
village would live cheaper and more plentifully ;—in short, would 
fare better, and be happier, if this great and wasteful consumer 
were out of the way; and that without at alt taking into the 
account the circumstance, of all others the most material, that 
the money which meets them in the market is their own ;—that 
they have furnished at their own charge—to their own great 
privation and additional loss—the very weapon now used to 
crush them. 

An illustration of these remarks is afforded by the facts which 
came out in the late inquiry before Parliament. It appears, 
that about one third of the whole manufactures of Birmingham, 
and the neighbouring districts, is for the supply of the public 
service, chiefly in gun and pistol barrels. About eight hundred 
thousand pounds yearly are thus expended in this district ; that 
is to say, one third of the industry of the district is employed by 
the money raised in taxes to supply the war ; and all articles of 
hardware are increased in price. Had the same sum been 
spent in making scythes and sickles, the workmen of Birming- 
ham would have been equally well employed ; the capitalists 
would‘have derived the same profits ; and though the prices of 
such articles might have a tendency to rise, yet the produce of 
the country, being increased, would have kept them down; and 
the other articles of use would have actually fallen in price. 
Whereas, now, all those thousands are squandered in raising the 
prices of hardware, and without obtaining any increase in the 
produce of the country. 
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We pass over the effects of such a monstrous expenditure, 
as that of the country now is, in attacking the whole fabric 
of the constitution. This topic is. beside our present plan,— 
although, surely, in enumerating the comforts of Englishmen, 
liberty might enter the list ; and when discussing the effects of 
war in lessening our enjoyments, we may be permitted to state 
the real, pr actical evils of having, in every corner of the coun- 
try, a power armed with hundreds.cf thousands to be spent in 
such way as best tends to augment its influence, and to crush 
all attempts at opposing its views. No country gentleman can 
now feel his weight, or even: his independence, as he used to 
do. He must either be of the right side, or-he will find him- 
self attacked in his own neighbourhood by some upstart en- 
dowed: with no brief-authority from the public boards—repre- 
senting the general patrons—entrusted with the disposal of 
public money, and holding out to the multitude the visible ap- 
pearance of the organ of that great spendthrift (as Dr Adam 
Smith calls the Government), upon whose extravagance and 
wealth so many myriads may always fatten. All this we pass 
over—not because it is forei gn to our purpose, but because we 
had, on a former occasion, an opportunity of fully exposing its 
details. We refer the reader to our article on the Influence of 
the Crown, in the Number for April 1310. It is a detail, and 
a practical one, well worthy of attention at times like the pre- 
sent, when a general election may be expected. 

We now hasten to the most material point of view in which 
this subject can be contemplated. We have been describing 
the eflects of the public expenditure on the general market of 
the country. Whence do the funds arise by which this market 
is thus raised against every consumer within the empire ? What 
money is it, wherewithal the poternmnetst comes into every mart 
to bid against each of its subjects? Our own money—money 
taken from each of us by taxes, with the exception of the loans, 
an exception more apparent than real: For, in the first place, 
we pay in cash the interest of those loans, and the expenses of 
making them, and of raising the interest; and next, the go- 
vernment, being the great borrower as well as consumer, meets 
us in the money market as well as clsewhere, and prevents 
us from borrowing at the rate at which we might otherwise 
obtain supplies for carrying on our trade, and “stocking our 
farms—nay, often prevents us from borrowing at any rate; be- 
cause it frequently absorts all the money in the market. Tow- 
ever, let us merely consider the sums actually taken from the 
people for the necessary charges of war, and reflect how these 
slemands trench on the comforts of every class of the people 
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directly and indirectly. This mass of taxation has grown slow- 
ly to its present enormous bulk, else it could never have been 
borne. In 1799, Mr Pitt laid on 10 per cent. upon income; 
and he raised tess money by it than was a few years afterwards 
gained from a similar imposition of 5 per cent., when the peo- 
ple were more accustomed to the burthen, and the expertness 
of the tax-gatherers, and the powers and contrivances of the 
machinery were somewhat more improved. By two other ad- 
ditions, this imposition was brought to its present amount of 
ten in the hundred; * when it raises, we believe, above twelve 

nillions within the year, or two millions more than Mr Pitt’s 
original calculation; which all mankind, at that time, thought 
(as it in. fact was) utterly extravagant nd chimerical. Our o- 
ther burthens have, in like manner, been gradually, perhaps 
rather than slowly, augmented; and it seems now to be ascer- 
tained, that the grand secret of taxation consists in constantly 
laying on a little and a little more, with as few changes as pos- 
sible in the direction of the force—in always screwing the same 
parts of the machine somewhat tighter, until the work seems 
just about to give way, and its produce begins to be decreasing. 
‘No other mode is likely to be profitable, perhaps none other is 
very safe. But it is wonderful-how much mén may be brought, 
by a process like this, to submit to. ‘The whole powers of the 
Grand Seignor could not, in any part.of his dominions, levy 
a hundredth part as much as the Parliament in this free coun- 
try easily raises every time the minister of our limited Monarch 
walks up to the House of Commons with his budget. 

But though these means enable the government to get at the 
money, and though the subject does not feel its loss ati each 
step so severely as if less frequent, but larger strides were made 
towards stripping him of his all; and though he is in fact the 
more able to meet the demands of the State, the slower those 
demands increase upon him; yet, it would be a great fallacy to 
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* We here omit the otherproperty-tax paid by landlords, namely, 
their. farmer’s property-tax. This absurd .and iniquitous tax falls 
tuinously on ‘the farmer whose lease was granted before the date 
of the tax; and in all cases where land has, since that time,.been 
let, it has fallen upon the landlord, being deducted out of the rent, 
which it has either caused to fall, or (what is the common case) 

revented from rising as much as it otherwise would have risen. 
Ve'trust, however, that this tax will be equalized ere long. A 
greater improvement cannot be onceived :—nor can the House of 
Commons more worthily employ themselves next session than by 
inquiring into this subject. Scotland,’ above all other parts of the 
empire, ean fursish evidence to the oppressive fature of this tax. 
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think that the total amount of the pressure, at any given mo- 
ment, is not most severely felt ; and still more foolish to doubt 
the immense relief and joy which the sudden removal, by a 
peace, would produce; when those burthens would at once 
be taken off, which many years of war, and many succeeding 
budgets and financiers have gradually heaped upon the people. 
It is pleasing, even in fancy, to indulge in the contemplation 
of such a prospect ; and it fails immediately within the scope of 
the present article to stop for a season and dwell upon it. 

Let us, then, confine our view to a few of the burthens which 
would the most assuredly be taken off, were the war at an end. 
How far the present great establishment could be safely re- 
duced, may not be a very easy point to determine. Some 
things, however, are certain. We need have no more loans: 
We need no longer add twenty millions every year to the principal 
of the public debt, and one million every year to the sums an- 
nually drawn from the people. In the present state of things, 
this is something. If peace brought no other relief, we should 
at least be sure that we were not growing every year poorer and 
poorer. We have lately heard from the highest authority, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the * credit of the country 
is labouring.’ ‘The declaration was an honest one, and be- 
trayed nothing of the quackery and systematic deception so 
usual in that high office. But it spoke a melancholy truth, and 
prepared us for the next avowal, which the same eminent per- 
son seems to have made soon after, that we had almost reached 
the utmost limits of taxation ; and that in the impossibility of 
levying any more from income, the government must now at- 
cols e capital of the country ; in other words, that some mea-~ 
sures must be taken to raise the supplies without a loan ; and 
that, to do this, we must surrender our lands, and looms, and 
warehouses,—in short, our stock in land, and in trade, and in 
possession,—thereby diminishing, for ever after, our income in 
the same proportion, buat in a much i proportion than 
the government gains or saves by the advance; since the sav- 
ing 1s only 5 per cent. yearly to government; while to the ca- 
pitalist the loss is 10 per cent. on whatever be the rate of his 

rofits; diminishing, for the future, taxes on income in this 

igher proportion. .When things are come to such a state as 
this, we may predict either a speedy stoppage of supplies be- 
yond those already raised, or infinite confusion and misery to 
the country. It is something, then, to be rescued from this 
woeful alternative ;—to spare the country, on the one hand, 
the open discomfiture of stopping, as it were, with all the evils 
arising from hence to public credit ; or, on the other, to save 
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the people from an intolerable addition to their already scarce- 
ly bearable load. 

Next, the loans being stopt,’ the sinking fund goes on every 
year redeeming a vast amount of capital debt. Thus, next 

ear it will redeem between thirteen and fourteen’ millions. To 
interfere with this fund while new loans are yearly contracted, 
and while the war lasts, would be highly dangerous to public 
credit ;~—it would augtnent the disadvantages under which we 
continue to borrow ;—it would lower the value of the stock al- 
ready funded. But in time of peace, it might be quite safe to 
consider the sinking fund as high enough, when it had reached 
fifteen millions—or even twelve millions; and to set free taxes 
in proportion to the present surplus, and to the growing excess 
of the fund. This latter arrangement would enable govern- 
ment next year to take off taxes to the amount of between one 
and two millions a year; and every subsequent year, to strike 
off taxes to the amount of above half a million: so that, in’ 
three years, above three millions yearly of taxes .would be re- 
pealed by this operation alone, while the capital of the debt 
was annually diminished by twelve millions: * Or it might 
be thought more expedient to take off at once taxes to the a- 
mount of five millions, leaving the sinking fund, of between 
eight and nine, to begin and go or again’ at eet in- 
terest, as before. In either way, the public credit would be safe, 
and a great weight would be removed from the people. Such a 
reduction would at once get rid of some of the most oppressive 
parts of the consolidated fumd—such’ as the worst parts of the 
excise and customs ; and afford unspeakable relief to the poor 
and middling classes of the people. In tlris reduction might 
also be’ comprehended the most odious of all our taxes in a 
moral point of view—the lottery. 

But we have not as yet come near the War Taxes.—Let us’ 
pass over other matters to get at them. Although the extent 
of the peace establishment may not be easily estimated, yet, 
that the whole of the militia, and a great part of the navy, with 
a considerable part of the army, might be reduced, is sufficient- 

clear. We shall take these reductions with the reductions in 
foreign subsidies, as amounting to only twenty millions, exclu- 
sive of the loans. This is leaving a very high peate establish- 
ment; for it leaves about sixty-five millions, which is above 
thirty-five millions for expenses over and above the interest of 
the debt ; subject, however, in that item, to the deductions aris- 





* The original plan of Mr Pitt proceeded upon some such prin- 
ciple ; at least, it fixed a certain limit, beyond which the fund should 
not increase, 
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ing from an arrangement of the sinking-fund. This twenty 
niillions, taken from the present burthens of the people, would 
indeed be a gladsome change. First, away goes the most 
grievous of all our ere roperty tax; and then we are 
relieved from the greater part of the assessed taxes. It would 
of course be the duty of government to take off those burthens 
which press the most heavily, and are the most unequal in their 
operation, and the most repugnant to sound principles of taxa- 
tion ;—burthens imposed during the hurry and pressure of war, 
and often from want of better expedients, and want of time to 
look abroad for them. But the relief from the property-tax, 
and the worst of the assessed taxes, would surely be instantly 
given ; and it is perhaps scarcely necessary to say more respect- 
ing the blessings of peace. There are so many people, how- 
ever, who can understand nothing till it be set before them in a 
special case, that we must be excused for going a little farther 
into detail. 

The sufferings which we all endure from the present weight 
of taxes may be illustrated in various ways. ‘The middle orders, 
in all parts of the country, no longer live in their former com- 
fort. Their enjoyments are universally abridged—the comforts 
of their station are curtailed—and the defalcation begins to touch 
even on what may be called necessaries of life. “Take an in- 
stance or two. ow few families now drink wine as they were 
wont to do a few years ago! How many of a lower description 
go without their share of butcher meat! We have no sort of 
doubt that the tailors in London receive at least a fourth part 
fewer orders for clothes than they used to do ;—indeed we under- 
stand this to be the fact from persons who have inquired. With 
shoemukers it is different,—because the article they make cannot 
be saved; and, accordingly, the government has thought fit to 
lay on it a tax which must affect the price of labour, prove un- 
equal and oppressive to the lower orders, and fail to bring in any 
material addition to the revenue. Again— How little do fathers 
of families now lay up for their children, compared with what 
they used to save? —But we will take a view of this subject which 
strikes us as being very well worthy of attention. A man earns 
his income, we shall suppose, by some laborious profession, in 
which skill is required as well as diligence—and, hardest of all, 
in working his way to eminence or even mediocrity, in which 
he has toiled through years of obscurity, poverty, and sor- 
row. He is at length arrived at the point when he can live 
by his genius; but must labour—aye, and think and contrive 
also, in order to compass the object—(for what is the pain 
et bodily labour compared to the fatigues of the mind; and 
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more especially those fatigues which are encountered in the 
exercise of skill and genius, as well as mere industrious plod- 
ding?)—And now he may thus occupy himself, and tear his 
mind as it were in pieces for five long weeks, almost day and 
hight; and after running all risks of failing in each attempt, 
he may be so far successful as to earn the average gains of his 
employment: At the end of the period he has this soothing re- 
flection—‘ I have been all this while toiling and inventing and 
* adventuring, and I have, after much fear and anxiety, suc- 
* ceeded well. I have gained exactly enough to pay my pro- 
* perty tax for this one yenr, and no more. My subsistence, 
* and that of my family, during these five weeks, is unprovided 
‘ for. This must fall upon the rest of the yeat’s work, which 
* I sliall have to myself, after thus labouring for the state.’— 
* No, indeed you shal] not,’ says the collector of Assessed 
Taxes ;—‘ you will now be pleased to work five weeks more on 
* my account.’ Here then are ten weeks taken out of his year, 
and devoted to the service of the government,—in order that the 
war for our happiness and security may be gloriously carried 
on, by well-pensioned ministers and luxurious ptinces, and a 
set of harpies who fatten in idleness and sloth on our very vitals. 
During those ten weeks he has made nothing for the current 
expenses ; those must be divided among the rest of the weeks ; 
—and we should therefore make a still larger deduction. Here, 
too; we are reckoning nothing for the ordinary taxes, nor even 
taking the whole of the war taxes. But, moderate as the esti- 
mate is; we think it sufficient to awaken men to a feeling consi- 
deration of their intimate connexion with the state. The per- 
son whose case we are figuring to ourselves, may have toiled 
during the dog-days, and during the bitterest cold of the most 
inclement season ;—he may have exposed himself at sea for a 
West India voyage and back again ;—he may have followed the 
standards of his country during a whole campaign,—bled in its 
service, and covered himself with sweat and dust for a summer, 
or pined away under the.less poe warfare of epidemics 
and marshes during the hospital season ;—he may haye worn 
away his mind, as well as his body, in forensic pursuits; or 
wasted the midnight oil in preparing amusement or instruction 
for his countrymen. His risks of failure may be over—his 
anxieties at an end—all his hopes gratified. He may have es- 
caped destruction, and preserved his reputation ;—and when 
all is thus happily ended, he has the consoling, the pleasing 
reflection, that he has encountered all these perils and chances, 
and undergone all these toils, and racked both his body and 
his brain—in the service —— Exchequer !—in gathering 
2 
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together a sum, every farthing of which he must pay over 
to the public funds, for the privilege of toiling as hard dur- 
ing the other months of the year, in order to support him- 
self and his family; and, at the same time, (for Government 
does not quit him here), to support, by more contributions, the 
ordinary expenses of the state. Perhaps we underrate the pub- 
lic burthens when we say that he labours two thirds of his lite 
for the Treasury; but we are now confining ourselves to the 
share which the present war has in his labour, and speak not of 
the ordinary and necessary charges of government, and the still 
heavier expenses which former wars have entailed upon us. * 
Let us then, without going further into the detail, only figure 
to ourselves the innumerable comforts which every man in the 
country would derive from such happy changes as these: And 
in order to comprehend their benignant influence the more clear- 
ly, Jet us take the case of a man of five hundred a-year, with a 
family, whom he now barely supports on this once comfortable 
income—a man now sinking into the lower, from the middle or- 
ders of society, under the pressure of the measures adopted 
(most likely with his own blind concurrence), for the purpose of 
preserving to him the blessings of social order, and to save his 
property from pillage. At present, he pays fifty pounds a-year 
in property-tax, and not so little as fifty pounds more in assess- 
ed taxes. In indirect taxes and others, which an arrangement 
‘of the sinking fund may repeal, he probably pays fifty pounds 
more ; and the depression of trade, and expenditure of govern- 
ment, in the way above described, in all probabjlity does not 
cost him less than another fifty pounds. It is elear that this 
estimate is not too high. Can any one doubt that, twenty years 
ago, 2 man was as well off with three hundred a-year as he now 





*It would not be an easy matter to calculate how much of each 
man’s income is actually paid to the government, and goes in sup- 
porting placemen—necessary, and useless—and in maintaining ‘ just 
and necessary wars.’ But some approximation to it might be ob- 
tained, if any one, whose scale of living had not varied, were to keep 
an account of his whole expenses for one year; and, putting of course 
in one account his contributions to the state in the form of direct 
taxes, were to note the difference between his other expenses this 
year, and twenty years ago, and then to deduct one fourth from the 
increase for the depreciation of money :—Another way would be, to 
take the prices of ten or twelve articles of ordinary use, at the two 
periods, and deduce from the increase as before :—In these cases we 
should learn the advance’ in the demands of government since the 
beginning of the war. We cannot get at the total expense which 
the state costs us, without a much more complicated estimate. 
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is with five? He was, in fact, better off than he would now be 
with six hundred a-year. The depreciation of money is one 
cause, and renders this change in part only nominal. But this 
depreciation is only a. small part of the evil: for, let us take the 
rise of the market price of bullion above its mint price, as the 
best criterion of the allowance to be made on this score—it is not 
much more than in the proportion of three to four ;—so that a 
man of three hundred a year, in 1792, was only as well off as 
he would now be with four hundred, if nothing were to be rec- 
koned but the depreciation of the currency ;—instead of which, 
there is a further difference to be allowed for, of two hundred 
pounds a-year—for he was certainly, before the war, as well off 
as he now would be with six hundred a-year. This further dif- 
ference is real, and not nominal ;—it cau only have arisen from 
the war, with its necessary concomitants of taxes direct and in- 
direct, and the increase of prices, by the wasteful consumption 
and unproductive expenditure of the government. Now, we 
are supposing a much less increase than the proportion of three 
to five ;—we are only taking five to seven. 

One man of five Lundin a-year, then, would, by the first 
operation of the peace, save a clear two hundred a-year: He 
would be as comfortable, in those particulars which we have a- 
bove stated, as if, with the present taxes and expenditure, a 
elear two hundred were added to his income: He would have his 
whole five hundred to spend upon his own family and comforts, 
or to lay up in providing for them ; or in augmenting his own 
capital, and afterwards kis income ;—and with this reflection, 
that, by increasing this income, he was making a clear addition 
at each step to his disposeable funds, and not an addition—such 
as he now must make, if he makes any at all—one which the 
government is to step into, and share. Such is the degree in 
which his situation will be bettered, in comparison of his pre- 
sent condition. But if we compare it with the state to which 
a continuance of the war must infallibly reduce him, the con- 
trast is still more striking: For, should this contest last a few 
years longer, his five hundred pounds will assuredly be ground 
down to two; and, considering the comparison as made between 
his condition five years hence, if the war lasts, and at the same 
period if peace is speedily made, and continues,—we certainly 
do not go too far when we say, that, in the latter case, his in- 
come will go much more than half as far again as it can reason- 
ably be expected to do on the former supposition. He will be 
better off by above one half in the one case, than in the other ; 
—his five hundred a-year will go as far as above eight hundred 
then would, 
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Let it not then be thought that we are very well off—that the 
burthens of war may still be cheerfully borne—that the notion 
of peace needs not enter our thoughts: for it is chimerical,—and, 
were it within our reach, its blessings are greatly exaggerated. 
—Chimerical it may be, and beyond our reach: but to exag- 
gerate its blessings is not easy. They can scarcely be too strong- 
ly stated ;—they are real and solid—they come home to every 
man’s whole happiness and comfort—they mix themselves up 
with his whole scheme of life—he is concerned in them at each 
turn. Were they indeed in his possession, he might feel them 
at every breath he draws. He would be a changed man; and 
every Seling and action of his existence must necessarily be af- 
fected by the alteration. The sudden acquisition of wealth by 
a beggar, is a kind of proverbial expression, to paint happiness 
that scarcely can be described: It seldom, indeed, is realized : 
‘We dream of it—or fancy it—or read of it in the fancies of o- 
thers. But the change which a peace must needs effect in the 
circumstances of each man in the country, approaches as nearly 
as may be to this figure ;—it would be as sudden, and substan- 
tially as great.’ So unnatural is the vast pressure of burthens 
under which the long duration of war has laid us, that a relief 
from the load would produce effects scarcely within the common 
course of events—eflects more resembling the romantic feats 
of men under the influence of supernatural agency, than the 
known scenes of real life. If any one, however, doubts whe- 
ther, in our deductions, we have not got beyond realities, and 
suspects that we have been carrying him, by a long circui- 
tous route, out of the true path, let him but retrace his steps, 
and he will find there has been no deviation ;—or, if he is weary 
and unwilling to plod back his way, we shall show him a short 
cut homeward from the point at which we now stand—a path 
that clearly takes him at a single step back again to cabaiaal 
realities—the Property-Tax and the Assessed ‘Taxes. 

Now we naturally are led to conclude, that blessings of such 
a kind as those which we have been contemplating, ought not 
to be withheld from the people of this country, if it be possible 
to bestow them. But before considering how far this is possible, 
we must observe, that one other inference arises out of the fore- 
going deductions ;—we mean, that the purchase of advantages 
so incalculable, ought not to be declined on account of ordinary 
costs and risks, And this is obvious, from one simple con- 
sideration, that, independent of the immense actual gains otf 
the purchase, by refusing it we shall infallibly expose ourselves 
to very great risks, and incur immense losses. On this subject 
we touch lightly, because it leads us over suspected and dangerous 
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ground. But one cannot avoid remarking, that they who talk so 
much of the danger of foreign invasion, in the bosom of peace, 
and attacks on a great country unprepared—an island, too, mis- 
tress of the sea—by a power little famous for naval feats—speak 
of things not the most likely to happen :—while he who should 
allude to the dangers of commotion from general misery—of 
the people sinking into sullen despondency under their burthens 
—of the chances of confusion, by an overthrow of our ¢ labour- 
ing credit ’—of indisposition towards the contest brought on 
by the apathy of distress—would speak a language—not indeed 
very palatable, but somewhat more near to reality, and perhaps 
better adapted to the times. The honour of the country, in- 
deed, must not be yielded for any consideration ;—but it stands 
too high to be brought into question by its government yielding 
to the just and natural wishes of the people, and consenting to 
meet a powerful adversary half way in the attempt to give peace 
to the world. We are known to be invincible—we have even 
been victorious ;—but we are mortal, and cannot destroy our 
antagonist. ‘Then what shame is there in terminating a contest, 
in which we can no more conquer him, than he can subdue us ? 
—But, he is not sincere in his offers >—We may at least try him. 
If he only offers us terms, the acceptance of which cannot com- 
mit us—cannot place us in a situation different from our present, 
or at least deprive us of one position which, on the rupture of : 
the peace, should he really prove faithless in his offers, we could 
not instantly resume. 

We are thus naturally led to examine the late overtures of the 
French government. But this is too large a subject to be han- 
dled at the close of so long an article. We must therefore re- 
serve it for a separate discussion in our next Number. Suffice 
it, in the mean while, to remind our readers, without entering 
upon the details of the question, of one or two of its leading 
features.—The negotiation in 1806 broke off upon Sicily ;—and 
now France gives up Sicily entirely to the dynasty which we pa- 
tronize. ‘The peace of Amiens was broke for Malta ;—and 
France now consents that Malta shall finally, wholly, and for ever 
be ours. Again, the war was begun to save Egypt from the 
enemy’s power ;—yet the enemy now abandons all thoughts of 
Egypt. We held out Egypt as important—not on its own ac- 
count, but because it was the key to India ;—but France shows 
so little desire to enter into that country, that she allows us to re- 
tain our whole conquests there, and gives up whatever she there 
possessed ; excluding herself now, and her allies and subjects, 
even from that footing in Asia, which we ourselves allowed her to 
have at the last treaty. ‘The former peace was interrupted by the 
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French colonial schemes ;—but France has now lost every thing 
like a colony, both in the East and in the West. Holland, too, 
has lost her foreign settlements. Every one of those, both French 
and Dutch, is in possession of England ;—and France consents 
to our keeping them all. Formerly, and especially in 1806, 
Spain was French; and Portugal was believed to be so ex- 
posed, that the best we could expect was the emigration of 
the Braganzas to Brazil, and the incorporation of Portugal 
with the French power in Spain. Yet, then, we should have 
made peace, if Sicily had been out of the question ; though any 
treaty which could have been made, must have left the whole 
Peninsula at the nod of France, to be ruled by her in peace, 
to be occupied by her arms, or directed against us by her 
councils, the moment the treaty should be broken. Now the 
obstacle of Sicily is removed; and the I’rench armies, withdraw- 
ing from the Peninsula, offer to leave Portugal to the Bragan- 
zas, and Spain to a king wholly unpopular, with a rebellion in 
his country, and an armed people eo France as cordially 
as they love England. The Spanish and Portuguese colonies, 
too, the most valuable parts of their empire to us, are saved 
from all chance of French interference. But the new king of 
Spain is to be a Frenchman !—And who is the actual sovereign of 
Sweden ?—But we are bound in honour to the rightful king of 
Spain! Indeed! The rightful king is Charles; and we have 
made a treaty with his son, who is only heir-apparent to the 
monarchy. But, to Ferdinand we are bound by this treaty ! 
Then, let us hear no more of objections to a Buonaparte ruling 
in Spain: For if we have any sense or manly wisdom left—if 
we argue and think like statesmen, from yiews of policy, and not 
from childish dislikes and effeminate prejudices against houses— 
we can only object to Joseph because he is influenced by France; 
while, in truth, Ferdinand, notoriously as weak as the weakest of 
princes, has in all probability been schooled into French views by 
a five years apprenticeship; and, even if we could trust his 
honour, his weakness is sure to dispose of him. Let us not, 
then, deceive ourselves. We are at war for Ferdinand the 
Seventh. Ve have unwarily made a treaty; and though the 
very persons for whom we stipulated, as well as the circum- 
stances under which our obligations were contracted, are totally 
altered, we adhere to the words of tlie articles; because they 
furnish a pretext for continuing a war, which we seem re- 
solved only to give up when our utter ruin compels us to be 
wise too late. ; 

The truth is, then, that our engagements with Spain and 
Portugal are not the causes of our continuing the war, but the 
effects of our determination to continue it—not the substantial 
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obstacles to peace, but pretexts and occasions for justifying our 
disinclination to it. The war is continued now, partly, and 
we are afraid in no small degree, from feelings of rancour and 
animosity, and partly from an apprehension that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of such a power as France, we are safer with our 
arms in our hands, than without them. The only intelligible 
motive for our wishing to persist in hostilities, is a regard to 
our ultimate security. We do not mean to deny the weight of 
this motive; or to assert, that it is altogether absurd to con- 
nect it with this effect. ‘The question is no doubt full of anxie- 
ty; yet we de not think that if the particular and accidental 
causes which actually produced the war had not existed, it would 
ever have occurred to any one, that this mere general danger, 
arising from the greatness and ambition of France, would have 
justified us in violating a subsisting peace ; that the mere great- 
ness of our neighbour (for ambition is inseparable from power) 
would have been a good cause for declaring war against her ; 
or that this anticipation of hostility was the best way to avoid 
the dangers which could be produced by hostility alone. It 
should be remembered also, that we are not to throw away our 
arms, though we should cease to wield them; and that it is a 
very different thing to part with our means of defence, and to 
suspend that vehement and eager. exertion of them by which 
they are exhausted and teaaibetl 

oe the foregoing enumeration of the advantages of peace, if 
we should seem to have made a statement all on one side, and 
deferred the question of practicability, let it be observed, that 
we have cautiously abstained from perhaps the strongest view of 
the question. We have said nothing of the present unexampled 
distresses of the country. We have not availed ourselves of 
the prospects held out by those distresses, so unfavourable to a 
protracted warfare. Undoubtedly, the reconciliation with A- 
merica, which has a been forced upon the government 
by the people, and which the Americans will, if necessary, 
force on their government, alleviate, in a great degree, those 
dreadful sufferings. But no man who has attended to the facts 
of the late inquiry can doubt that much of the misery so feel- 
ingly exhibited in the course of it, is owing to the general fea- 
tures of the war; and we believe it is well known that the spi- 
rit of peace has risen up in the country rapidly—it may be 
irresistibly—along with the spirit of American conciliation.— 
They who think that the country will stop short, and be satis- 
fied with a partial pacification, are probably somewhat mistaken. 
"Ike people have begun to open their eyes wider and wider, as the 
gnarkets abroad shut for their wares, and the markets at home 
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rise for necessaries and comforts. They come more and more 
to their senses, about victories and balance of power, as mone 

rows scarce, and the tax-gatherer comes his ceaseless round. 

hey have learnt a little of their true interests of late; and they 
have learnt, too, a good deal of their real strength. They have 

ained an unparalleled victory over the pernicious measures of 
their rulers—a triumph over the Government itself. And they will 
not rest satisfied with one success, or one mark of their power: 
—They will look forward from conciliation with America—to a 
General Peace. 





Arr. XIII. The Speech of Henry Brougham Esq. M. P. in 
the. House of Commons, on Tuesday the 16th of June 1812, 
upon the present State of Commerce and Manufactures. yo. 
pp. 59. London; Longman & Co, and Ridgway, 1812, 


I* some of our former Numbers, we entered into a pretty full 

consideration of these celebrated Orders ; and endeavoured 
to point out the effects which were likely to arise from their ad- 
option, and to be consequent on their being persevered in. As 
usual, the watchword of Government was let loose upon us ; 
and we were accused of wishing to lower the flag of England 
to her former rebellious colonies ; and, in conjunction with our 
Transatlantic brethren, to aid Bonaparte in his views of univer- 
sal empire :—and this because we were wanting in that truly 
British feeling, which is ready to sacrifice every opinion to that 
of the Minister of the day. Notwithstanding all this—and all that 
has since happened—we feel it incumbent upon us once again, 
and we confidently trust for the last time, to call the attention 
ef our readers to the consideration of this subject ;—though 
certainly with no view of taking credit for the verification of our 
former predictions, or of expressing any exultation at a triumph 
attended by so many circumstances of humiliation. We hope, 
indeed, that it never wil! again fall to our lot to contemplate 
such a picture as is presented in the printed evidence which was 

iven to the two Houses of Parliament, and which now lyes be- 
fore us. Such a scene of unmixed and extended misery, we 
will venture to say, was never before exhibited to the govern- 
ment of any nation, as the direct result of its own infatuated 
yolicy s—and the satisfaction of knowing, that this dreadful ex- 
fibition at last wrung from their authors the reluctant repeal of 
those disastrous enactments, is sadly allayed, not only by the 
recollection of their effects, but by the consideration, that the 
government is stil! in the hands of these who projected and de- 


‘ 


fended them. 
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From the evidence which is now before us, it appears that 
there is no manufacture, or form of industry, in this industrious 
and manufacturing nation, which has'not been affected, and 
that in the most melancholy manner, by these measures. The 
attempts of Bonaparte to injure our commerce, have indeed been 
successful in a degree which few could originally have imagined ; 
—but, when compared with the exertions of our own Govern- 
ment in the same cause, they sink into contempt and insignifi- 
cance. He has merely lopped off a few of the branches of that 
fgir and flourishing plant ;—but we have laid the axe to the 
root ; and shaken every limb and member of that commerce, 
upon which our freedom and renown, as well as our wealth and 
prosperity, so materially depend. 

It appears in evidence, that the bancful effects of the Orders 
in Council equally affected the woollens of Wiltshire and York, 
the hardwares of Birmingham and Sheffield, the stockings of 
Nottingham and Leicester, the carpeting of Kidderminster, the 
cottons of Manchester and Glasgow, and the silk goods of Spi- 
talfields ; and, reaching even to the remote shores of Inverness, 
swept off in their course the coarser inanufactories of Fife, Forfar, 
and Kincardine. ‘The range of the evil through all the classes of 
society was not less fatal and comprehensive; and though the chief 
load and excess of misery fell upon the operative manufacturers, 
whose emaciated countenances, and naked and unfed children, 
shocked the eye of the traveller in what used to be the busiest 
and most cheerful districts of the country—yet the capitalist, 
the merchant, and the master manufacturers of all degrees, 
had each their share of suffering. It is pleasing, indeed, and 
consolatory, in the midst of such a scene as is disclosed by the 
evidence before us, to see in how many instances the latter de- 
scription of persons continued to give employment to their work- 
men, long after they ceased to make any profit by their labours ; 
and even went on for a great length of time to maintain them, 
at a loss to themselves. ‘There is no national distinction so ho- 
nourable, as that of breeding a race of men among whom such 
conduct confers no distinction. 

"In endeavouring to impress upon the public mind the great 
and useful lessons that are furnished by the subject before us, 
we must bring to their recollection the history ot these Orders, 
and of the arguments by which they were supported; and then try 
to explain, in a very few words, the manner in which they pro- 
duced the deplorable effects to which we have alluded, and the 
nature of the advantages that may still be expected from their 
recall. In contemplating such a discussion, it was impossible 
tyr us not to look to the publication, the title of which we have 
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put at the head of this article, as the groundwork of what we 
have to submit upon this subject; not merely on account of 
the intrinsic merit of the Speech, but from its being impossible 
to come to the consideration of this momentous question, with- 
out feeling, that it was to the great and splendid exertions of Mr 
Brougham, both at the Bar and in the Senate, that the suc- 
cess which has attended the case of the petitioners against these 
measures was mainly owing ; and that it has thus fallen to his 
lot to confer a greater benefit on the great bulk of the commu- 
nity, than it was ever before m the power of an individual to 
bestow. 

By far the most remarkable circumstance in the singular his- 
tory we have to detail, is the exact and indisputable accomplish- 
ment of all that the opponents of tle measures in question ori- 
ginally predicted as to their effects. It rarely happens, indeed, 
in the history of politics, or of political opinions, that the con- 
sequences anticipated from any event have followed in a train so 
unequivocal ; or that the cause and effect have been so clearly 
traced in their connexion. ‘The facts, however, were here too 
evident to admit of denial; and no other event intervened, to 
which it was possible to ascribe the calamities we were suffering. 
The period between the issue of the Orders and the distress 
which ensued, was so short as to strike every one with the idea 
of their connexion ; while the variations which took place in our 
trade—the ebbings and flowings of our distress—tallied so ex- 
actly with the greater or less degree of strictness with which 
they were enforced, as to bring conviction to the minds even of 
the most bigotted. ‘The lesson, then, which we have now been 
taught, is not of a dubious or inconclusive nature ; and the ex- 
periment, however raslily undertaken, and however costly in its 
progress, has been complete, and its result unequivocal. If any 
one at a!l acquainted with the subject could entertain any doubt 
of the fact, we would merely request him to compare the pre- 
dictions of Mr Brougham, in his speech at the bar of the House 
. of Commons, in April 1808, as to what was likely to be the ef- 
fect of the Orders in Council, if persisted in, with his statement 
of the facts, established by the evidence given at that bar dur- 
ing the last session ; when we think he must admit, that there 
never was any coincidence so perfect and decisive, nor any case 
in which it was less possible to explain the phenomena by any 
variety of supposition. 

It may not be quite useless to remind some of our readers that 
these Orders in Council took their origin in a decree promulgat- 
ed by Bonaparte at Berlin, on the 21st November 1806 ; by 
which, in the usual style of that personage, he declared the 
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United Kingdom to be in a state of blockade ; that all comme- 
dities of English origin, or belonging to Englishmen, were good 
prize; and that no ship from England or her colonies, or which 
should have touched there, should be admitted into any harbour 
belonging to France, or occupied by her troops. This bravado 
was followed, on our part, by an Order in Council, dated 9th 
January 1807, by which we interdicted neutrals from the whole 
coasting trade from one part of France to another: and in 
November 1807, a series of new orders was promulgated, by 
which we declared that we would permit no trade with France 
and her dependencies, except through England; all neutrals 
bound to these countries being required, in the first instance, 
to touch at our ports, and pay a duty to our Government ; 
and that every vessel which had a certificate of origin on board 
should be declared lawful prize. ‘To which extraordinary edict 
France finally replied by what has been called the Milan Decree, 
declaring in substance that any vessel which, in any way, sub- 
mitted to our Orders of the | ith of November, or which had 
been searched in the course of her voyage by an English cruiz- 
er, should be considered as lawful prize. This is the sum of 
these unprecedented enactments; and the consequence was, 
that between the French Decrees and the English Orders, all 
neutral trade was effectually annihilated. 

This issue, it is admitted, was not only extremely oppressive to- 
wards the unoffending neutral, but disastrous to both the bellige- 
rents; and most disastrous, of course, to that which had most 
commerce, and depended most upon its prosperity. Accordingly, 
there never have been but two apologies attempted for those 
measures of ours by which it was brought about. In the first 
place, that the trade of the neutral with us being already de- 
stroyed by the Berlin Decree, it was not against our interest to 
destroy his trade with the enemy; and, secondly, that we 
had a right so to destroy it, as a measure of retaliation against 
that enemy, and a means of forcing him into an abandonment 
of his first unjust aggression. Now, of those apologies, the first 
is founded in an untrue assumption, and pursued to an absurd 
conclusion ;-and the second has been renounced and retracted 
in the most unequivocal manner, by the subsequent proceedings 
of our own Government. A word or two will make all this 
manifest. France was absolutely impotent on the seas; and 
therefore her declaration of blockade, and her threat of making 
prize of all neutrals attempting to enter our ports, was @ mere 
empty threat—alike ridiculous and harmless to us and to the 
neutral. Our direct trade with the neutral, therefore, was ne 
more destroyed by that declaration, than our lives or comforts 
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‘could be destroyéd by the Pope’s excommunication. Quir trade 
with France itself, indeed; by means of the neutral, might be 
more effectually prevented. But it was pretty obvious, that 
while the neutral was encouraged to trade directly with us, and 
the demand for our goods continued so eager all over the Con- 
tinent, a thousand opportunities would bs found for evading 
those prohibitions, It was our business, therefore, to encourage 
the neutral, and to assist him in finding those opportunities. 
Instead of this, however, we issue a series of orders, the obvious 
and necessary effect of which is to drive the neutral flag entire- 
ly from the ocean, and to cut off not only what remained of our 
indirect trade with the Continent, but our whole diréct trade 
with the neutral, the only foreigty commerce that was left to us. 

Such was the character of our measures, considered as mea= 
sures of commercial policy; but the favourite apology for them 
has always been, that they were measures of retaliation against 
France, and intended to coerce her into justice, by the distress 
they would inflict on her. Now, on this we have just three lit- 
tle observations to make. Ist, Her decrees neither did nor 
eould prevent our direct trade with the neutral; and therefore 
there was no injury inflicted which could be retaliated’ by cutting 
off her direct trade with the same party. Her decrees were 
mere nominal interruptions to our trade—but our Orders were 
a real annihilation of hers ;—the retaliation, therefore, was like 
answering a cracker with a bomb. 2diy, Considering the po- 
pulation, the government, and the pec of Franee, the idea 
of distressing her, or affecting her councils, by cutting off her 
trade with America, was obviously quite chimerical and absurd. 
But, 3dly, The experiment was abandoned, and the whole plan 
of retaliation substantially retracted in a few months, by our 
adoption of the system of Licenses,—by which we permitted 
French sailors and French vessels to carry on that trade from 
which we had excluded the neutral, upon the sole ground of the 
necessity of cutting off all trade, directly or indirectly, with the 
French empire. And finally, in April 1809, when the license sys- 
tem was fully matured, we openly rescinded our Orders of Novem- 
ber 1807, and substituted in ies of them a general blockade 
of the greater part of Europe, which we enforced rigorously 
against all neutrals, but dispensed with in favour of the enemy, 
whose distress was its only pretext, and with whom we carried 
on an immense direct trade, under the cever of licenses. 

The absurdity of this conduct, in a commercial point of view, and 
its flagrant unfairness towards the neutral, do not require any ex- 
position ; but it is really surprizing, that its tendency to forward 
the enemy’s great object of the creation of a navy, should have at- 
tracted so little observation. While things were left in the natura} 
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state to which the war had reduced them, and the communication 
between the belligerents was permitted to remain in the hands 
of neutrals, he might build indeed as many ships as he thought 
proper, but he could have no seamen accustomed to navigation 
wherewith to man them. By our system of licenses, however, 
he was enabled to get over this difficulty. He for a time took 
a certain quantity of our colonial produce and manufactures, 
such indeed as best suited his own purposes, making us at the 
same time take in return, a certain portion of the raw produce 
of his own states, as bore most heavily on his home market :— 
But this intercourse was carried on entirely in French vessels, 
navigated by French sailors; and our new policy astonished 
the world with this extraordinary’spectacle, that when the 
French flag was swept from off the seas by the superiority of our 
navy,—when even the neutral flag had been banished, in order 
to cut off France from all the resources of trade, our ports 
were filled with French ships and French sailors, whom we were 
fostering up in order that they might on some future day again 
contest the empire of the ocean with our present invincible 
navy! And thus after having driven the Americans from their 
neutral trade, in order that France might be starved into reason 
and submisison, we allowed Frenchmen themselves to enter the 
ports, from which our kinsmen were excluded; and supplied 
their hospitals with medicines, their soldiers with clothing, and 
their armies with muskets; while we took back silks which 
ruined our own manufactures,—laces which drove our own out of 
the market,—and corn which hurt the enterprize and zeal of our 
own farmers in the conversion and cultivation of their wastes. 
We have hitherto alluded only in a general way to the ef- 
fects which those proceedings of ours necessarily produced on 
the councils of America; but it is of importance to mark the 
dates a little more precisely. The intention of the English go- 
vernment to adopt some violent measure against the commerce 
of France was known at Washington towards the beginning of 
December 1807. And upon the 22d of that month an embargo 
was laid upon all American vessels in the ports of the United 
States.—'Lhis measure was succeeded upon the 4th of March 
1809, by an act, by which all intercourse was forbid between 
that country and the two hostile countries of France and Eng- 
land. In April in the same year, in consequence of an arrange- 
ment made by Mr Erskine, that act was suspended as to this 
country by the President’s proclamation. In consequence of the 
disavowal of Mr Erskine’s negociation on the part of the Bri- 
tish government, the non-intercourse, as to this country, was 
renewed on the 10th of August -1809.—On the Ist of May 1810, 
‘Congress, by an act, repealed this law as to both belligerents, 
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with a promise, that if the terms which were therein held out, 
namely, the revocation of their respective orders or decrees, 
was not complied with by a certain day, some measure of reta- 
liation should be adopted against both or either belligerent, as 
the case might be. The French government acceded to the 
terms in a manner to satisfy the American government, which 
fact was announced by a proclamation of the President, dated 
November 2d, 1810. And in consequence of our adhering to 
our measures of severity, an act passed in Congress, on the 2d of 
February 1811, by which all importation into the United States, 
of goods, manufactures, and produce of these kingdoms was pro- 
hibited ; and this continued to be the state of matters down to 
the 23d June 1812, when, in consequence of the evidence and 
the speech now before us, the whole of our obnoxious Orders 
were repealed. In order to judge of the true practical effects of 
these Orders, therefore, we must see what was the actual state of 
our trade, and what variations it experienced between the 11th 
of November 1807, and the 23d of June 1812, a period of four 
years, seven months, and twelve days ;—more eventful to the 
commercial interests of this country than any other period of 
its history ; and which we hope will be sufficient to warn our 
rulers, in all time coming, how dangerous it is to tamper with 
the accustomed channels of trade, and how ruinous to put regu- 
lations upon an intercourse which can never be profitable any 
longer than it is free. 

e first question which appears to have been put to all the 
witnesses which were examined by the House of Commons was, 
In what state is that particular branch of trade in which you are 
engaged 2? The answer was universally, In a very bad state, or 
entirely at a stop.—The next question was, When did it begin 
to fall off? Answer, In the year 1808.—It was then asked, 
Whether their trade odntinned $6 decline from that period up 
to the time the question was put? ‘To which the answer in- 
variably was, No—at the time of Mr Erskine’s negotiation it 
improved ; and during the rest of that year it was very good— 
we got rid of all our stock.—It was further asked, What has 
been its state since that period? Very bad, indeed—we have 
not shipped a single article since February 1811.— What are 

you doing now? Manufacturing for stock.—It was then stated 
in substance by all te witnesses who were examined, that they 
had continued most of their men at the same wages, but at a re- 
duced number of days in the week. But they added, that unless 
the inquiry then depending ended in a repeal of the Orders in 
Council, they would be obliged, in spite of every feeling to the 
contrary, to discharge nearly the whole of their hands: But 


that if the Orders were repealed, they would, without farther 
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orders, ship directly for the United States; for such was the 
direction of their correspondents.—By comparing the dates 
with those of the different acts of the American government, it 
will be clearly seen how intimately our commercial prosperity 
depends upon our intercourse with that country, and how much 
their wants must be dependent on our supply ;—a reciprocity of 
wants between two countries rarely to be met with, and which 
nothing but the most indiscreet conduct, on the part of their 
respective governments, can destroy. 

Among the facts established by the evidence before the two 
Houses of Parliament, the following are particularly striking 
and important ; and we must intreat the serious attention of 
every thinking man in the community to them. _ 

1. The very great accumulation of capital in America, whicli 
was proved to have taken place to a large extent. 

2. The introduction of many of those branches of manufac- 
ture which were formerly naied from this country ; * arising 
partly from this great increase of capital, but more from the stop- 
page of all supply of manufactured articles from England. 

3. The prompt payment now common by all American mer- 
chants for the goods they purchase, as further illustrative of 
this accumulation of capital. 

4, The very important fact, which was spoken to by many 
of the witnesses, that the rapidly increasing market of America 
was not only sufficient to give full employment to those who 
were originally concerned in this trade, but that those who 
were originally engaged in the trade with the continent of Eu- 
rope always found a ready market in the United States, when 
they were by any accident debarred for a time from that of the 
continent, until at last they transferred the whole of their ca- 
pital to articles fitted for that market. Such was the market, 
steady and constant in its increase, regular in its demand, con- 


* It appears from the evidence, that even previous to the issuing 
of the Orders in Council many of the coarser articles with which 
we formerly supplied the United States, had been altogether o- 
mitted in the later orders from that country, as they were now made 
as good, and as cheap, among themselves. Indeed, it is _posi- 
tively stated by one witness, that the article of saws were made not 
only cheaper, but better in America than in England. Since the 
date of the Orders, however, a very different, and a much more 
serious change had taken place: for in various parts of the Union; 
many extensive manufactories of our finer eommedities had been 
set up, and carried on with great success ;—the capital which was 
withdrawn from foreign commerce being eagerly invested in these 
establishments, and the exclusion of British goods ensuring an ime 
mense demand. 
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stant in its payment, which we thought fit, at the risk of a 
ruinous war, to sacrifice to that capricious and inconstant demand 
which we were allowed to supply by means of the ships and 
sailors of Napoleon, and under the protection of the Imperial 
aut { 

Jf the importanee of the American market, there is probably 
no man now in the country who will be bold enough to express 
a doubt. We are not sure indeed whether the ministry who 
deprived us of it can be excused for letting it be known to A- 
merica and to all the world, how very important and indispens- 
able to our existence that market now is. Among the evils of 
that parliamentary discussion which they were so rash as to a- 
bide, this is not the least considerable; and next to the hazard 
of a rancorous war with our best customers, which has been 
incurred by the scandalous delay of a necessary measure, we 
would rank that disclosure of our dependence on America, by 
which alone they were compelled to relinquish the infatuation 
of those Orders which exeluded us from her markets. While 
there is still a risk however of that war, by which they would 
be closed upon us in circumstanees still more calamitous, and 
while this hazard may be averted by impressing the body of 
the people with a due sense of the misery it must produce, we 
think it right to borrow from the animated production before 
us a short view of the actual and relative importance of the 
trade which has been thus wantonly interrupted. ‘There is no 
part of the speech, indeed, in which the honourable gentleman 
appears to have been more impressive and convincing. 

After showing, in the clearest manner, the actual and per- 
manent amount of the trade to be no less than thirtcen millions 
per annum—after proving that the maintenance of our armies, 
and the very existence of the war in the Peninsula, depends 
upon our supplies of corn from that quarter of the world ; and 
pointing out, in the most forcible and lively manner, the utter 
insignificance of the sibstitute proposed by Mr Rose in the 
trade to South America, Mr Sana proceeds as follows. 

‘ There are some political facts, which we must take as facts, be- 
cause they are proved to us, without being able to account for them, 
or to trace them to their origin, and explain their causes. But the 
extent, and the swift and regular progress of the American market for 
British goods is not of this number; we can easily and clearly ac- 
count for it. In the nature of things it can be no otherwise, and the 
reason lyes on the.very surface of the fact. America is an mimense 
agricultural country, where land is plentiful and cheap; mien and 
labour, though quickly increasing, yet still scarce and dear, compar- 
ed with the boundless regions which they occupy and cultivate. In 
such a country manufactures de not naturally thrive; every exer- 
tion, if matters be left to themselves, goes into other channels. This 
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people is connected with England by origin, language, manners, and 
institutions ; their tastes go along with their convenience, and they 
come to us as a matter of course for the articles which they do not 
make themselves, Only take one fact as an example—The Negroes 
in the Southern States are clothed in English made goods; and it 
takes forty shillings a-year thus to supply one of those unfortunate 
persons. This will be admitted to be the lowest sum for which any 
person in America can be clothed; but take it as the average, and 
make a deduction for the expenses above prime cost—you have a 
sum upon the whole populatign of eight millions, which approaches 
the value of our exports to the United States. But it is not merely 
in clothing ; go to any house in the Union; from their large and 
wealthy cities to the most solitary cabin or loghouse in the forests— 
you find in every corner the furniture, tools, and ornarhents of Staf- 
fordshire, of Warwickshire, and of the Northern counties of Eng- 
land. The wonder ceases when we thus reflect for a moment, and 
we plainly perceive that it can be no otherwise. The whole popula- 
tion of the country is made up of customers, who require and who 
can afford to pay for our goods. This too is peculiar to that nation, 
and it is a peculiarity as happy for them as it is profitable to us. I 
know the real or affected contempt with which some persons in this 
country treat our kinsmen of the West. I fear some angry and 
jealous feelings have survived our former more intimate connexion 
with them—feelings engendered by the event of its termination; but 
which it would be wiser as well as more manly to forget. Nay, there 
are certain romantic spirits who even despise the unadorned structure 
of their massive democratic society. But to me I freely acknowledge 
the sight of one part of it brings feelings of envy, as an Englishman; 
I mean the happy distinction, that over the whole extent of that bound- 
less continent, from Canada to the Gulph of Mexico, and from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic Ocean, there is not one pauper? to be found 
—Such are the customers whom America presents to us. The rapid 
increase of their culture and population too, doubling in twenty-five 
or thirty years, must necessarily augment this demand for our goods 
in the same proportion. Circumstanced as the two countries are, I use 
no figure of speech, but speak the simple fact when I say, that not 
an axe falls in the woods of America which does not put in motion 
some shuttle, or hammer, or wheel in England. Look at Mr 
Parke’s evidence, and you will see, that the changes which happen 
in the New World, or the political proceedings of the two govern- 
ments, their orders and manifestoes and negociations, may be per- 
eeptibly traced in their instantaneous effects in this country—in the 
increased or diminished velocity (I speak to the letter) of the wheels 
which are moving in the different districts where English manutfac- 
tures used to flourish, 

* But let us merely pause upon the broad fact of the present a- 
mount of the American market, and let us keep.our eye fer a mo- 
ment upon the numerical expression of its demand—thirteet millions 
sterling by the vear!—Why, Sir, only conesive any event -which 
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hould give an opening in the North of Europe, or the Mediterra- 


nean for but a small part of this vast bulk—some change or accident 
by which a thirteenth, aye, or a thirtieth part of this enormous value 
of British goods could be thrown into the enemy’s countries !~Iinte 


what transports of delight would the Vicepresident be flung | } verily 
believe he would make but one step from his mansion to his ofice— 
all Downing-street, and all Duke’s-place would be in an uproar 
of joy—Bless me, what a scene of activity and business shauld we 
see !—What Cabinets—what Boards !—-What amazing conferences of 
Lords of Trade !--What a driving together of Ministers !—What a 
rustling of sma!l clerks !—What a mighty rushing of brokers !—Cir- 
culars tothe manufacturing towns—harangues upon ’Change, per- 
formed by eminent naval characters—triumphal processions of dol- 
lars and volunteers in St James’s-square !—Hourly deputations from 
the merchants—courteous and pleasing answers from the Board—a 
speedy importation into Whitehall, to a large amount, of worthy 
Knights representing the city—a quick return cargo of licenses and 
hints for cargoes—the whole craft and mystery of that license trade 
revived, with its appropriate perjuries and frauds—new life given to 
the drooping firms of dealers in forgery, whom I formerly exposed to 
you—answered by corresponding activity in the Board of Trade and 
its clerks—slips of the pen worth fifteen thousand pounds—judici- 
ous mistakes—well-considered oversights—elaborate inadvertencies— 
Why, Sir, so happily constituted is the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man’s (Mr Rose) understanding, that his very blunders are more 
precious than the accuracies of other men; and it is no metaphor, 
but a literal mercantile proposition, to say, that it is better worth 
our while to err with him, than to think rightly with the rest of man- 
kind !—And all this life, and activity, and machinery, for what ?— 
To snatch ata miserable export—occasional—fleeting—irregular— 
ephemeral —-very limited in amount —unlikely to recur—uncertain in 
its return—precarious in its countinuance—beneficial to the enemy— 
exposed to his caprices, and liable by his nod to be swept at once 
into the fund of his confiscations—enjoyed while he does permit it, 
by his sufferance for his ends—enriching his subjects—manning his 
fleets—nursing up for him a navy which it has already taken the ut- 
most efforts of our unconquerable marine to destroy !—Good God! 
the incurable perverseness of human folly !—always straining after 
things that are beyond its reach, of doubtful worth and discreditable 
pursuit, and neglecting objects of immense value—because, in addi- 
tion to their own importance, they have one recommendation which 
would make viler possessions desirable—that they can be easily ob- 
tained, and honestly as well as safely enjoyed !—It is this miserable, 
shifting, doubtful, hateful traffic that we prefer, to the sure, regular, 
increasing, honest gains of American commerce ; to a trade which 
placed beyond the enemy’s reach —which, besides encircling ourselves 
in peace and honour, only benefits those who are our natural friends, 
ever whom he has no control, but who, if they were ever so hostile 
to us, couldnot anney us—which supports at once all that remains 
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of liberty beyond the seas, and gives life and vigour to its main pillar 
within the realm, the Manufactures and Commerce of England !? 
p- 46—5l. 

Since we have opened the book, we cannot resist making one 
other extract from its concluding pages. 

* Look only at the Spanish war in its relation to the American 
trade—In that cause we have deeply embarked---we have gong on for 
years, pouring into it our treasures and our troops, almost without 
limit, and all the profit is yet to come. We have still to gain the 
object of so many sacrifices, and to do something which may show 
they have not been made in vain. Some great effort it seems resolv- 
ed to make, and though of its result others are far more sanguine 
than I am able to feel, I can have little hesitation in thinking, that 
we had better risk some such attempt once for all, and either gain 
the end in view, or, convinced that it is unattainable, retire from the 
contest. If then this is our policy, for God’s sake let the grand 
effort be made, single and undivided—undistracted by a new quarrel, 
foreign to the purpose, and fatally interfering with its fulfilment— 
Let us not for the hundredth time commit the ancient error which has 
so often betrayed us, of frittering down our strength—of scattering 
our forces in numerous and unavailing plans. We have no longer the 
same excuse for this folly which we once had to urge: All the Co- 
lonies in the world are our own—sugar islands and spice islands, 
there are none, from Martinico to Java, to conquer—we have every 
species of unsaleable produce in the gross, and all noxious climates 
without stint. Then let us not add a new leaf to the worst chapter of 
our book, and make for ourselves new occasions, when we can find 
none, for persisting in the most childish of all systems. While en- 
gaged heartily on our front in opposing France, and trying the last 
chance of saving Europe, let us not secure to ourselves a new enemy, 
America, on our flank. Surely language wants a name for the folly 
which would, at 2 moment like the present, on the eve of this grand 
and decisive and last battle, reduce us to the necessity of feeding 
Canada with troops from Portugal—and Portugal with bread from 
England. 

* I know I shall be asked, whether I would recommend any sacri- 
fice for the mere purpose of conciliating America. I recommend no 
sacrifice of honour for that or for any purpose; but I will tell you, 
that I think we can well and safely for our honour afford to conciliate 
America. Never did we stand so high since we were a nation, in 
point of military character. We have it in abundance, and even to 
spare. This unhappy andseemingly interminable war, lavish as it 
has been in treasure, still more profuse of blood, and barren of real 
advantage, has at least been equally lavish of glory ; its feats have 
not merely sustained the warlike fame of the nation, which would 
have been much; they have done what seemed scarcely possible ; 
they have greatly exalted it; they have covered our arms with im- 
mortal renown. Then I say use this glory—use this proud height on 
which we now stand, for the purpose of peace and conciliation with 
America. Let this and its incalculable benefits be the advantage 
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which we reap from the war in Europe; for the fame of that war 
enables us safely to take it:—And who, I demand, give the most 
disgrgeeful counsels---they who tel] you we are in military cha- 
racter but of yesterday—we have yet a name to win—we stand on 
doubtful ground we dare not do as we list, for fear of being 
thought afraid—we cannot, without loss of name, stoap to pacify 
our American kinsmen.—Or I, who say, we are a great, a proud, 
a warlike people -we have foug! it every where, and conquered 
wherever we fought—our character is eternally fixed—it stands too 
firm to be shaken-—and on the faith of it we may do towards Ame- 
rica, ante ly for ovr honour, that which we know our interests re- 
quire! .This perpetual jealousy of Amerig 4 ! Good God! I can- 
not with temper ask on what it rests! It drives me to a passion to 
think of it. Jealousy of America ! I should as soon think of being 
jealous of the tradesmen who supply me with necessaries, or the 
clients who entrust their suits to my patronage. Jealousy of Ame- 
rica! whose armies are yet at the plough, or making, since your 
policy has willed it so, awkward (though improving) attempts at 
the loom—whose assembled navies could not Jay siege to an Eng- 
lish sloop of war :—Jealousy of a power which is necessarily peace- 
ful as well as weak, but which, if it had all the ambition of France 
and her armies to back it, and all the navy of England to boot,—nay, 
had it the lust of conquest which marks your enemy, and your own 
armies, as well as navy, to gratify it—is pk aced at so vast a distance 
as to be perfectly harmless! And this is the nation of which, for 


our honour’s sake, we are desired to cherish a perpetual jealousy, 
for the ruin of our best interests ! 


* I trust, Sir, that no such phantom of the brain will scare us 
from the path of our duty. ‘The advice which I tender, is not the 
same which has at all times been offered to this country. There is 
one memorable era in our history, when other uses were made of 
our triumphs from those which I recommend. By the treaty of 
Utrecht, which the execrations of ages have left inadequately cen- 
sured, we were content to obtain as the whole price of Ramilies and 
Blenheim, an additional share of the accursed slave trade. I give 
you other counsels. I would have you employ the glory which you 
have won at Talavera and Corunna, in restoring your commerce to 
its lawful, open, honest course; and rescue it from the mean and 
hateful channels.in which it has lately been confined. And if any 
thoughtless boaster in- America, or elsewhere, should vaunt that you 
had yielded through fear, I would not bid him wait until some new 
achievement of our arms put him to silence, but I would counsel 
you in silence to disregard him.’ p. 54—8. 

After perusing these passages, we confess we have not cou- 
rage to go on with our own tame and feeble analysis, Nor 
indeed is the task any longer necessary. The merits of the 
question, we believe, are now pretty well understood by the 
country ; and the plain statement, and the few quotations we 
have given, will serve to show those who wish to comprehend 
it in all its bearings, where to look for information, We can+ 
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not conclude, however, without requesting our readers to ob- 
serve, in the great victory which has at last been gained in this 
cause, another and a most signal example of the irresistible power 
of popular opinion, when steadily, and firmly, and temperately 
asserted. Had the same zeal and energy which have at last 
been triumphant over the obstinate prejudices and arrogance of 
the Government, been exerted at an earlier period, what a dif- 
ferent scene might we have now been contemplating! Instead 
of endeavouring, in 1812, to repair the irreparable damage 
which was done in 1807, we should have seen the powerful! voice 
of the people beating down these pernicious Orders on their 
first enactment ; and preventing ail that misery which it has 
now taught us how to cure. We cannot but observe, too, not 
only how safe and temperate, but how eminently salutary and 
providential this and all the other measures have been, which 
the sense of the country at large has lately forced upon its rulers. 
—Such an experimental proof of the uses of popular control 
and interference, should go far, we think, to abate the great 
jealousy with which so many persons now affect to regard 
this part of the constitution; and conciliate the general fa- 
vour to any prudent and practicable plan for bringing the 
sense and the inclinations of the nation to act more directly up- 
on its Legislature. It is a very remarkable thing, that a large 
proportion of the witnesses by whose unimpeached. testimony 
the deplorable state of our trade has thus been unmasked to the 
public, belonged to places that have no representatives in Par- 
liament ;—and a body undoubtedly among the most respectable, 
as well as the most important in the nation, thus appears to 
have been left without any adequate or legitimate organ by which 
its sentiments. could be communicated to the Government. 

But though we have no doubt that it was the weight and the 
dread of the public sentiment that ultimately triumphed ever the 
obstinate and conccited ignorance of the ministers, we should 
be doing great injustice to the distinguished person whese speech 
is now before us, if we did not recognise him, not merely as 
the instrument, but in a great degree as the cause of that 
triumph. Strong as the case of the petitioners—we should ra- 
ther say of the country~—was in itself— irresistibly and deplora- 
bly strong, we greatly doubt whether it would have been carried 
through in the present Parliament, had it not been for the un- 
wearied vigilance—the undaunted firmness—the unerring acute- 
ness, and nervous and commanding eloquence, of that Honour- 
able Gentleman. Without his unprecedented exertions, the Com- 
mittee would have lingered on till the close of the session ; when 
the news of war with America, and exasperated tumults in the 
yuanufecturing districts, would have afforded a pretext for breaks. 
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ing off the mquiry, and hurrying the Government into measures 
of violence from which it would have been impossible to return 
either with safety or with honour. ‘To Mr Brougham, then, we 
think that the Commerce and the Peace of England are indebted 
for their salvation in the day of their greatest peril ;—and he is 
entitled to the proud distinction of having done more for his 
country—by his ownindividual exertions—in opposition—- and un- 
assisted by any great combination of political power, than any 
ministry, or than eny party, has been able to accomplish in the 
memory of any living statesman.—The benefit which he has 
conferred, too, is as substantial and certain, as it is great and 
extensive—is connected with no spirit that can be branded with 
the name of factious—and rests upon no assumption that can be 
represented as speculative or questionable. ‘These are the true 
civic laurels :—unstained with tears or with blood—and both 
inspiring and rewarding that pure and lofty ambition which seeks 
not to triumph over an adversary, but to bestow a blessing on 
mankind. 
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